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PREFACE 


In the Tom Labowrer the writers tried to give a pictuie o( 
the social conditions created by the great changes of the 
Indnstrial Revolution. They described the general dtatacter 
of the new life of town and factory, the ideas and difficulties 
of the class in power and the outlook and the temper of the 
worirers. This book treats the same period from a difieient 
aspect Its aim is to present the detailed history of partlenlar 
bodies of skilled workers during those changes. It would be 
impossible to cover all industries in a book planned im the 
scale of this volume: the industries chosen are those tor 
which the fullest records were available. 

The writers owe a substantial 'debt to Professor George 
Unwin, who has helped them liberally from his large store of 
spcdsl knowledge of industriid history. They are under 
obligations to other friends, notably Mr. A. Clutton Brodc, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Professor L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
and Professor Graham Wallas. Mr. G. W. Daniels has been 
kind enougli to make some valuable suggestions on the subject 
of the early history of the cotton trade, on wfaidr he speaks 
with special authority, and Mr. T. W. Hanson of HaKtax, 
who is steeped in the exdting history of the West Ridings 
has given important help tor the diapter on the YoiksluR 
Luddites. The Appendix is due to Mr. A. G. C. Uoyd of 
Capetown. 

The writers published in the Tonm Labourer a list of Ridr 
prindpal authorities. It seems unnecessary to sejKodoee 
that list, but a tew books on which they have dnwn moR 
spedally for this vedume should be mentkoed. They xr: 
Afwuib if Cool MMng, by R. L. GaDoway; Bittarjf of As 
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Cotton Manf^beture, by Edward Baines ; The Lancashire Cation 
Industry, by Professor S. J. Chapman ; Yorkshire Past and 
Present, by Thomas Baines ; The History of Wooi and Woolr 
combing, by James Burnley ; History of the Worsted Manufacture 
in England, by John James ; A History of Machine-Wrought 
Hosiery and Lace Manufactures, by William Fclkin; and The 
Risings of the Luddites, by Frank PecL 

Hihel HbkfstkaDj Nauember 1019. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCnOlI 

Tbe histoiy of England at the time discussed in these pages 
reads like a history of civil war. This is the impression pn>- 
duced by the speeches and the policy of Ministers, the letters 
and the conduct of magistrates, the records of the Courts of 
Justice, the system on which our military forces were organised 
and the purposes they were designed to serve. Critics and 
partisans of the established order alike take this war for 
granted. It produces an atmosphere more intense and more 
absorbing than the great war ^t was raging from one end 
of Europe to the other, and it persists long after that war is 
over. 

What was this civil war about ? It was not a quarrel over 
religion iK>r a quarrel over rival claims of Parliament and 
Crown. The issue that now divided the English peo{de was 
in one sense less simple, in another sense it was simpler than 
the issue that had provoked the better known civil wars of 
the seventeenth century. It was less simple because it assumed 
various and changing aspects uid one side in tbe struggle was 
not always articulate. Yet it was simpler because it arose 
from the fundamental instincts of human nature, for the 
question that it put was this, whether the mass of the Englidi 
people were to lose the last vestige of initiative and choice in 
their daily lives. 

The last vestige; for so much had been lost already that 
the upper dasscs came readily to think of the surviving ele¬ 
ments as an anachronism. For two centuries there had been 
a steady concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
small class. The historian traces the growth of this power 
through its different stages : the appropriation of the monastic 
lands, the decay and disappearance of the guilds, tite en¬ 
closures, the changes in school and university, the rise in one 
trade after another of capitalism in a form that enables the 
lew to control the productive energy of tbe many. In the 

A 
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medieval village all over Europe, here as elaewheie, tiie 
nonnal man bad certain On the dissolutioD of that 

old village society in En^and these ri^ts vrere lost, and the 
peasant disappeared in a social revolution that created a 
proletariate ready for the service of the owners of capital, 
whether they employed thdr capital in agriculture or in one 
of the new industries.^ 

So much attention has been bestowed on the development 
of capitalism before the Industrial Revolution, that there is 
perhaps a tendency to underestimate the importance of the 
changes that accompanied the Revolution. ‘ Long before 1776 
byfar the greater part of Englishindustry had become dependent 
on capitalistic enterprise in the two important respects that 
a oommeFcinl capitalist provided tin actual workmen with 
their materials, and found a market for tlte imished goods.’ * 
This is true, though readers of tliese pages will do well to 
note that among the exceptions Professor Ashley names the 
Yorkshire IVoollen Industry. The men whom Arthur Young 
described as working on their little farms round Leeds bought 
thdr own wool and sold the cloth that they made to merchants 
in the Cloth Hall. But if it is true that the majority of domestic 
workers were dependent on capitalist entcrpiis<‘, it does not 
follow that the changes the Industrial Revolution produced 
were unimportant in their consequences to the worker. They 
were so important that when the wci "or in Oldham or the 
cropper in Halifax or the woolcomber in Bradford looked 
ba^ in 1820 or 1880 to the beginning of his life, he thought 
he could remember a time when the worker wus in all senses 
a free man.* We can see that the fate of the worker at the 
Industrial Revolution was predetermined—^unless some miradc 
bad happened to change the temper of English sodcly—by 
the social changes that preceded the Revolution, for those 
changes had nwde it diflicult for the workers, deprived of 
all the machinery and traditions of co-operation, to 
obtain a share in the control of the new power.* But it would 


* For an excellent account of the hte of the peasant in the different countries, 
see Professor Ashley’s address to the International Congress of Historical 
Studies, 1913, Comparative Seonomie HMory and tha StiflisA Landhrd. 

* Ashley, P.amomU Organisation 0/England, p. 141. 

* The cotton handloom weaver often preferred famine to the dimipUnY . of the 
mill.—Chapman, Ijsneashirt Cotton /ndustry, p. 46, 

‘ Mr. BeUoc goes too far surely in suggesting in bis book W* ServiU SUdt 
^tthe capital for the new industries came exclusively from the rich, forGaAell 
{Tto JUaHt^acturing Pofultdiw of England, 1833 ) tells us that the moat loe- 
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be mog to ooDchide that thdr fate wae any the leaa teadUe 
on that account, 

Witlun cextain linuta the oidinazy voikmaa had stiQ a 
laxige maigin of freedom in his daOy life at the beginning of 
the period discussed in this volume. We have Felkin’s picture 
of the Framc'Vork Knitters of Ldccstcr: ‘ Each had a garden, 
a barrel of home-brewed ale, a week-day suit of dothes and 
one for Sundays, and plenty of leisure.’ We have Bamford’s 
agreeable picture of the Ltmeashire weaver at the end of the 
eighteenth century drawn from his uncle’s home at Middleton. 
The domestic worker was nut like the modem domestic worker 
who usually supplies the worst examples of sweated con¬ 
ditions. He was nut hopelessly and despuurin^y poor. He* 
had some say in his own life: he could go out and dig in his 
garden or smoke as he pleased : he was in some cases a farmer 
as well as a weaver or a spitmer: he was in short not quite 
dionheribed from the old village economy in which a man did 
not merely sell his labour but had some kind of holding and 
independence of his own. 

The industrial changes that occurred at this time destroyed 
this social economy with its margin of freedom and choicse for 
the worker. To the upper-class observer those changes seemed 
to promise a great saving of human labour. To the worker 
they seemed to threaten a great degradation of human life. 
And the worker was right, because the saving of human labour 
did not mean that the worker worked less or received greater 
compensation for his toil, but that the capitalist could draw 
greater profits from the labour of the workers he employed. 
What happened during this period was that the power of die 
owners of capital to control the energy of mankind was so 
immensely increased by the industrial changes that in many 
parts of England it spread over the entire life of a society. 
The worker had to surrender his freedom to this power; 
he had to surrender his home as well. His wife who in the 
old days brewed the ale, cleaned and cooked, and helped with 
the loom, had now to spend the day in the mill: the child 
had to be sent or carried to the mill os soon as it could walk. 
Robert Owen told Peel’s Committee in 1816 that he could 
remember in the days before the advent of factories that the 

cenfiil wen mea who slatted from very small becinnings. Robert Owea was 
far tbit wiue no eaception. Bnt Mr. Belloc teems to iit to be perfectly ri^t in 
fail emwlttsion that the diiaatroui form that the new aodety took wta detenniand 
bgr the moral ntmotphare of the time. 
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diMien looked as well fed as at that time, though few of 
them were employed before they were twelve or thirteen. A 
tew years’ experience of the new ^tem made this seem in¬ 
credible, for it was supposed that no home could be kept going 
unless the children of five or six went to the mill. Under 
that system the owners of capital could decide not only 
how the worker spent his life, but how he brought up his 
nhiMren. In other words the weaver or spinner or carder 
could call less of his life or his time his own than the hum¬ 
blest peasant in the old village, who worked so many days 
for his lord and so many days as farmer or as weaver for 
hims elf. 

The workers were in the main ignorant men, but they were 
not so perverse or so foolish as they appeared to the philo¬ 
sophers who wrote The ResuUs of Machinery. They felt that 
the grasp of the new power was closing on them, and they 
resisted instinctively every change that could hasten that 
process. They considered about each invention not whether 
it meant that a piece of work could be done in one hour instead 
of ten—the only consideration for the reasonable and en- 
Jightened people of the time—but whether it brought their 
Idnal enslavement a day nearer. They were fighting as literally 
as ever men have fought ’pro aris et fods.* Something of 
the atmosphere of a tragedy—^the tragedy that seemed to set 
sdence in the lists against happiness, and knowledge against 
freedom—clings to the villages and the grey hills of the West 
Biding. The bleak and sombre landscape that gives its sad 
tone to the life and the art of the BrontSs seems to speak of the 
destinies of that world of combers and croppers and spinners 
and weavers on whom the Industrial Revolution fell like a 
'war or a plague. For of all these classes of workers it is true 
that they were more thdr own masters, that they had a wider 
range of initiative, that their homes and their children were 
> happier in 1760 than they were in 1880. Surely never since 
the days when populations were sold into slavery did a fate 
more sweeping overtake a people than the fate that covered the 
hills and valleys of Lancashire and the West Riding with the 
factory towns that were to introduce a new sodal type for 
the world to follow. 

It was not only those workers whose art or skiU was supei^ 
seded by the developments of the factory system that suffered 
in these changes. The strengthening of the power of cafutal 
which followed the introduction of machinery told disastrously 
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cm the poritioD of tliose home vroTken 'whose industiy temained 
a domestic industiy. The hand-loom weaver saidc steadily 
more and more as the power-looms increased, until, as one of 
them said to Oastler, they were reduced to living on thdr 
chUdren. The Frame-work Knitters were in a different case,* 
in the sense that no factories were started until after our time 
to do the work that was done in ^dr homes, but as we shall 
see, thdr fortunes declined almost as tragically as those of 
the hand-loom weaver. Felldn gives a most interesting review 
of the changes in their conditions as recalled by an old man 
who had been apprenticed in 1755: ^ ‘ When a lad, the work¬ 
people laboured ordinarily ten hours a day, five days a week, 
the Saturday being always left open for taking in work to 
Nottingham, gardening, etc.: throu^ the middle of his life they 
worked about twelve hours a day; but of late years they work 
by necessity fourteen to sixteen hours a day. . . . For the 
first thirty years or thereabouts of his being in the trade, or 
from 1755 to 1785, fluctuation in wages was almost unknown ;. 
taking work in, he describes as being as regular and well under¬ 
stood in the general rate of wages, as to be like going and 
paying Id. for a penny loaf.’ It is interesting to note that 
a*'Lcicestcr witness, speaking of the conditions of this trade 
in 1838, said, *We have no factory bell: it is our only 
blessing.’ * 

The new industrial system which robbed this sodety of its 
freedom robbed it also of its pleasures. If the introduction 
of machinery had taken place under a system that allowed the 
workers to control it, that system would have inmeased leisure 
and so made the life of man happier: it would in fact have 
done what the philosophers claimed for it. But machinery 
was introduced under a system that placed the workers at the 
disposal of the owners of capital, who valued machinery as a^ 
means, not to a larger and richer life for the workers, but to 
greater and quicker profits for their enterprise.* There were ‘ 
of course many thinkers, politicians, and magistrates before 
the Industrial Revolution who thought that the nnnss of men 
and women ought to spend their lives in hard toil without 
relief or distraction. But the Industrial Revolution gave a 
great momentiun to this view and increased the power of 

’ Fkctotles Inquiry Cominisilon, 1833, c. i- p. >8a 

* op. eit,, c. U. p. 10. 

* See WillUm Morrit, by A. CIutton-Brock, pp, as6 &, for aa admimbls 
difcnsilon of tUf aipeet (rf the induetrUl lyitem. 
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ttiose ‘vrito hdd it. Take for example the way in which 
avenge manufoctuier zegoided the introduotioa of laboar- 
aaving maduneiy. He never thou^t of it as a means to 
inffiteasing leisure. On the contrary; if one machine could do 
ten men’s work, there was aB the more reason for not allowing 
80 valuable an instrument to be idle a moment longer iban 
* was necessary: in other words, (be machine was an argu¬ 
ment for lengthening rather than shortening the working day. 
There were honourable employers, cbief among them the 
illustrious John Ficlden, who contended as ardently as any 
workmen’s leader against this vicious monomania, but the 
spectacle of the immense and sudden expansion of trade was 
so intoxicating that the educated classes were led to forget 
every other side of life. 

This aspect of industry, as on unrelenting and slave-driving 
master, was emphasised by the general atmosphere of com¬ 
petition that dominated this new world. During a war a 
nation is obliged to concentrate aD its resources on one aim, 
to regard everything in its bearing on the efficiency of a society 
for one particular purpose. Everything is seen in a spcdal 
perspective which is false if once you take your eyes off that 
exclusive end. The Industrial Revolution had an effect like 
this on the imagination of England, for it made people think 
that their society was to be judged solely by its commercial 
success in a struggle of which the whole world was now the 
arena. The test of success was the test of profits : if a society 
could make its social and political conditions favourable to 
the earning of lugh profits that society was prosperous. 

Under this influence there grew up the idea which mom 
Iban any other branded the workers as servile ; the idea timr 
they were to be treated as the instruments of this power, and 
not as citizens with faculties and interests of their own for 
wbi(b society should make some provision. This fixed idea 
rules the outlook of the age on religion, politics, philosophy, 
and all the arts and pleasures of social life. The 
optimism created by tk® new discoveries mingled with as 
dark a disbelief in a wide range of happiness and freedom as 
the world had ever known. The majority of educated men 
renounced the hope of adapting human life and human power 
to their new surroundings in sucb a way as to satisfy the 
nobler instincts of human character, content to think of the 
mass of thdr fellow-countrymen as concerned only with a 
routine of working, eating, and sleeimig. It was as if 
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had ddibeiatdiy tamed their badn on ‘ the master tadc ol 
civilised mankind.’< 

The towns that belonged to this age are steeped in its 
duuacter: they are one aspect of an industrial system that 
refused to recognise that the mass of mankind had any 
business with education, recreation, or the wide and spiritual 
interests and purposes of life. The age that regarded men, 
women, and children as hands for feeding the machines 
of the new industry had no use for libraries, galleries, 
playgrounds, or any of the forms in whidi space and 
beauty can bring comfort or nourishment to the human 
mind. The new towns were built for a race that was 
allowed no leisure. Education, it was believed, would make 
the workers less passive and therefore less useful instruments: 
therefore they were not to be educated, or to be educated only 
within the narrowest limits. Recreation was waste: the man •> 
who was kicking a football or playing a fiddle mi^t be wield¬ 
ing a hammer at a forge or superintending a spinning machine. 
In some parts of Lancashire it was the custom to forbid music 
in the public-houses, and parsons and magistrates were found 
who thought that the worker would be demoralised by hearing 
an oratorio in a church on a Sunday. A witness bdiore the 
Factory Commission gave his impressions of the factory 
system in a vivid phrase: ‘ Thinks they are not much better 
than the Israelites in Egypt and their life is no pleasure to 
them.’ It is significant that we find in the pages of Crabbe, 
of Cobbett, and of Bamford the same lament that the games 
and happiness of life are disappearing. The rich might win 
their Waterloos on the playing-fields of Eton, but the rivals 
who were trying to shake our grasp of the new wealth could 
only be conquered by a nation that shut up its workers in 
mill or mine or wor^hop from the rising to the setting of 
the sim. 

For with the Industrial Revolution the long working day 
becomes the rule in all industries, factory or domestic, old or 
new. We have an example of a new domestic industry in 
the case of laoe-ruruiing, which employed over 180,000 women 
and children at the time of the Reform Bill. In this industry 
the worker paid the penalty of these hours in blindness. A 
giri worker before the Factory Commission, who worked from 
six in the morning to ten at night, with two hours off for 

* See Gnham WaUu’i poweriol ehspter on' Disposition and Emirawnest* 
in TH* Gnat Stei*^. 
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meals, described the trade as one that made you subject to 
headache, and said in contrast to another witness who was 
no longer able to see the clock at all, that she could see the 
dock but could not distinguish the figures from the hands. 
She added a grim touch from the manners of the time: ‘ I 
went a long way to see a man hanged t’other day, and couldn’t 
see him a bit after all. I heard folks talking: that was some- 
thing. I got very near at last. A man asked me ixiuldn’t I see 
him now. I said I could, I was so ashamed, but I could not.’ * 

For workers and rulers alike the harsh dilemmas of the 
new world were sharpened and embittered by the Great War. 
Some historians think that England found in that war the 
golden opportunity for her new industries, and that while 
the armies of the Continent were tramping to and fro over 
Europe, and Napoleon was allowing her peoples no respite 
from his rapid stratagems in politics and war, she was laying 
the foundations of her commercial supremacy. There is a 
contrary view that the artificial conditions created by the war 
encouraged a premature expansion of the cotton industry, 
and that it wotdd have been better for that industry had it 
developed more slowly and more naturally. The advocates 
of a minimum wage for weaving were on this view recom> 
mending a measure that would have been a public benefit, 
apart from its effects on the social life of Lancashire, because 
it would have steadied the wild speculation of the early years. 
At any rate it is certain that the war aggravated every problem 
that ^e Industrial Revolution presented to the age. 

It is a commonplace that that Revolution introduced pro¬ 
foundly disturbing elements into the economic world from the 
scale on which trade was now conducted : a development 
that made nations and industries dependent on a series of 
delicate relationships spreading like a net all over the globe.* 
The war added a new and terrible element of disorder to the 
uncertainty and caprice of demand which marked the intro¬ 
duction of ‘ great industry ’ with its world-wide markets. At 
times it was conducted Erectly by economic weapons; the 
spinners and weavers suffered grimly in the great duel between 
the Berlin Decrees and the Orders in Council. Nobody can 
read the evidence given before the Committee on the Orders 
in Council in 1812 without appreciating the difficulties of an 
employer who suddenly found him self dmmded of orders for 

* Factoriei Inquiry Commission, 1833, c. it p. 18. 

* S«e bf a full diiMiiioD, Smart, Ecantmic Atuu^s, vol. i. p. 6 ( 4 . 
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fais five or dx hundred woilcees.* And the cause that mereased 
the miseries of the woriEeis and brought serious embanrassments 
to the traders hardened the mind of the ruling class against 
all liberal ideas by making them more afraid than ever of the 
very name of reform. Thus it came to increase no^t onfy 
the distress but the discord of the time, for it was now, as 
the industrial changes pressed more and more on their hatnts 
and daily life, that the workers became conscious of their 
wrongs as citizens. 

In the early days of this period there was no general sense 
of grievance in the industrial districts on the subject of political 
disabilities, for at that time there was no sharp conflict in 
political ideas between the workers and their rulers. So long 
as the politics of the Birmingham workers took the form of a 
strong desire to pull Dr. Priestley’s house to pieces, their 
rulers had no undue inclination to bridle their energy. Bam* 
ford gives an amusing account of the experience of the unhappy 
reformers who tried to hold a meeting at Thorpe, near Royton 
in Lancashire, in 1794. The reformers had assembled in a 
public-house and the mob attacked it with great violence; 
the houst was wrecked and the reformers very savagely handled. 
'The constables of the place had been called upon by the 
peaceably disposed inhabitants to act but they declined to inters 
fere and the mob had their own way. Mr. Pickford, of Royton 
Hall, a magistrate, never made his appearance, though he lived 
within a few score yards of the scene of the riot, and was 
supposed to have been at home all the time during which 
the outrage was perpetrated. He was afterwards known as Sr 
Joseph Ratcliffc, of Milnes Brig, in Yorkshire. Such of the 
reformers as had the good fortune to escape out of the house 
ran for their lives, and sought hiding places wherever they 
could be found; whilst the parson of the place, whose name 
was Berry, standing on an elevated situation, pointed them 
out to the mob, saying, “ There goes one: and there goes one 1 
That’s a Jacobin, that’s another 1" and so continued till his 
services were no longer effectual.’ Twenty years later the 

* Sadler pointed out in the House of Commons that so long as there was n« 
regulation of industry the fluctuations to which trade and manufactures ar« 
■object fell on the workers. ‘Thus if the demand and proflt of the empk^et 
increase, the labour of the operatiTca, most of whom are children, augments till 
many of them are literally worked to death; if that demand diminish, the 
children are throsm partially or wholly out ol work and left to beggary and the 
pariah.’'—House of Commons, March i6,183s. 
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magistntes took s very different view of populwr demoostnr 
tiras* because popular demonstrations were now directed not 
against refonneis but against the conduct and the privileges 
of dass in power. If Lancashire had sent 80,000 people 
to St. Peter’s Fields to demand the suppression of the Radicals, 
or to support the Combination Laws or the Com Laws, there 
would have been no Pcterloo. As the woiking classes came 
to want things that the ruling class had no mind to give them, 
they became acutely sensible of political disabilities which had 
formerly seemed of no account, and the more they felt those 
disabilities, the more harshly did the ruling dass enforce them. 

Thus there is a growing strdn and tension, the workers 
finding their lives more and more henuued i”, thdr surround* 
ings more and more forbidding, their place in the sodety that 
regulated thdr arrangements more and more insignificant. 
Thdr rulers were becoming at the same time more and 
more preoccupied with the danger of yielding any point to 
thdr impatience. They sought to maintain ev'^ry monopoly, 
to keep Manchester under the rule of the county magistrates, 
to preserve a system which gave two members to u ditch in 
Wiltshire and left the large industrial towns unrepresented, 
to strengthen and perpetuate by every device the control of 
the new world and the new wealth by a small class. They 
seemed bent on vrithholding from the workers all initiative in 
every direction, politics, industry, education, pleasure, sodal 
life. For they had come to look on dvilisation as depend¬ 
ing on the undisputed leadership of this small class and on 
the bondage of the workers in the service of the new power 
by means of which they hoped to make and keep England 
the mistress of the commerce of the world. A jingle put 
into the mouth of Wellington at the time of the Reform struggle 
sutruned up the philosophy of this class: 

If I say A I must say B, 

And so go on to C and D; 

Anil so no end I see there '11 be 
If I but once say A B C.> 

Here were all the elements of a mortal struggle. And so we 
see on one side strikes, outbursts of violence, agitations, now 
for a minimum wage, now for the right to combine, attempts, 
sometimes ambitious and far-sighted, to oo-operatc for mutual 

I Wallat’s Zdft tf Phtt, p. 346. 
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aid aod mutual education, the punuit fiom time to time of 
projects (or the refonn of Parliament: on the other, ICnisters 
and maf^trates replying with the unhesitating and unscmpu* 
lous use of every weapon they can find: spies, agents pro- 
voeatews, military occupation, courts of justice used 
deliberately for the purposes of a class war, all the features of 
armed government where a garrison is holding its own in 
the midst of a hostile people. It is not surprising that a civil 
war in which such issues were disputed and such methods 
were employed was fierce and bitter at the time or that it 
left behind it implacable memories. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MINERS OF THE TYNE AND THE WEAR 

The miners of the Tyne and the Wear are a specially interest* 
ing study, because it is possible to collect from local papers 
and pamphlets a fairly consecutive history of the wor^en’s 
point of view. For a study of the history of the mining in¬ 
dustry in general, it would be necessary to examine the various 
experiments of the time in organisation : such as the system 
of letting mines to small labour contractors that prevailed in 
Derbyshire, or the leasing of mines to groups of workmen. 
But &e miners of the Tyne and the Wear represent the normal 
mining society, and the struggle in these districts is a good 
example of the efforts of the workmen to secure by combination 
some share in the profits of the industry, and some degree of 
independence and assurance. 

The degrading serf system by which the mining impulation 
in Scotland * was boimd to the soil had not obtained in England 
for several centuries,* but in Northumberland and Durham 
a system of yearly bond was customary down to 1844, and 
was a constant source of disputes between the binders and the 
bound. By tlus bond the men bound themselves to serve for 
the coming year at a certain rate of pay. The masters were 
not bound to provide them with constant work, but the men 
were bound to descend into the pit when required. The usual 
time for this ‘ binding ’ was October, but in early days, at any 
rate, the masters were careful not to bind all the men at one 
time ‘ lest it should be in their power to distress the trade, by 
refusing to work till their demands were satisfied.’ * 

In 1765 a combination of masters endeavoured to tom this 
system of a yearly bond into a slavery nearly as gross as that 

' The workers in mines end salt works of Scotland were nominally released 
firom bondage in 1775 (15 George ni. c. 3$), but as this messure was not effeefiTe 
• ihrther Ael was pus^ in 1799 (39 George lit. a 56), 

* Galloway, Anmak Coal Mininf, Series i., pp, 75-76, suggests 1460 u 
fbe date when miners were emancipated. 

* AumuU RtgisUr, 176 $, p. 130 . 

U 
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iriiich was legal in Scotland. The occadon for this attempt 
waa, strangely enough, the scarcity cl {utmen due to tte 
lapU incKase of the cc^ trade. An apologist for the masteia 
explained that in 1764 some colliery owners near Newcastle 
attracted workers by offering them two, three, or even four 
guineas as * binding money * in place of the customary shilling, 
with the result that the men in other collieries became disoon* 
tented, and as their year of service drew to a close showed 
signs of readiness to quit their respective masters, and to 
offer themselves where golden guineas were to be had.* Another 
account explained that it was the owners of the more hazardous 
pits who started the scheme, because they found the bounties 
which they were forced to give to attract workers a serious 
expense.* Whatever the origin of the idea, the result was 
that the coal-owners of the Tyne and the Wear met and entered 
into an agreement ‘ that no coal-owner should hire another’s 
men, unless they produced a certificate of leave from their 
last master; and, as no coal-owncr would grant such a certi¬ 
ficate, it was by the pitmen called a binding during the will 
of the master.’ * The men’s position was described as follows: 
if they wanted to move and go to another pit they ‘ now findt 
that no other Owner will hire them, but that they must be 
forced to work at pits which perhaps they do not like, and at 
what Wages the Master pleases, starve, or go to other parts.' * 
The men in fact found themselves faced with the prospect of 
virtual slavery. 

To protest against this agreement of the coal-owners 
the men all struck work on August 25, the date when, as 
they thought, their year’s bondage expired. The masters 
retorted by declaring that they were bound till November 
11, a discrepancy that can only be explained by the sup¬ 
position that the masters had inserted a clause to that 
effect in the bonds without the knowledge of the men. It 
b dear that it was the usual custom to bind the men for eleven 
months and fifteen days in order to prevent them from gain¬ 
ing a settlement in the parbhes where their masters lived. 
Whatever the rights or the wrongs of this particular point, the 
men’s action had a very rapid effect on their masters’ policy, 
and the scheme of introducing virtual serfdom coUapsed, as 

* Animai Jltgisttr, lj 6 j, p, 130. 

* LhycFt SvmiHg Ptst md Brititk CkrmitU, Septemba 30-33, < 7 ^ 5 - 

' AnnualXtgisttr, 1763, p. I30,«od^atfmC4fVfijrA,September3t-33,176$. 

* TJayit Evtning Ptst ntd British Ckrtnislt, September 30-33,1765. 
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«e team horn a hM»<^Kin {Reserved among tbe Home Offloe 
PspeiB.* It is dated Augnst 81, and tons as foQows: * The 
Gmitlemen in the Coal Trade, on the Biveis Tyne and Wear, 
earnestly recommend to the several Pitmen to go immediately 
to their work, as they are obliged by Law to do, till the Expira* 
lion of their present Bonds, at which Time they do assure 
them, that each Pitman shtdl receive a Discharge in Writing 
if he shall require it, that he may be at liberty to engage in 
the Service of any other Master: and that no Agreement is 
entered into by the Gentlemen of the Coal Trade, to refuse 
employing any Pitman on Account of his having served in 
any other Colliery the Year before.’ These assurances, how¬ 
ever, came too late, and the only pit where the men would 
work was the Hartley Colliery owned by '"'homas Dclavel: 

* a very remarkable Instance,’ so the newspapers called it, 
‘of the Gratitude of the common People,’ for Mr. Delavcl 
was conspicuous as a humane employer, and the strikers sent 
him assurances that his pit should not be in any way molested.* 
On the other hand, when Sir Balph Milbonkc started 
some of his pits on September 18, in the middle of the 
strike, a body of men came and broke up the machinery, 
and three troops of dragoons were sent for to protect the 
colliery district.* With this exception the men do not seem 
to have done any actual damage, though we read afterwards, 

* Mr.-of Fatfield has been obligc'd to keep soldiers and 

a Justice of Peace in his house night and day for this fortnight 
past. . . * 

The reason why the masters did not test the legality of 
their claim that the binding extended to November 11, by 
summoning their recalcitrant servants before a magistrate, 
and having them sent to prison for a month,* is explained 
in a letter, dated September 18, from Mr. J. B. Ridley to the 
Earl of Northumberland.* The letter is interesting as showing 
tbe solidarity of the men. You may wonder, he writes, 
why no proceedings have been taken under 20 George n., ‘ this 

* S.P. Dorn. (George in.), vol. iv. 

* Ammai Xegister, 1765, p. 131. 

* Lendm CkronicU, September 17-19, 1765; Home Office Papen, S.P. 
Dom. Entry Book, 194, September 17. 

* Ueyils Evtning Post, September 30-October 2. 

' By 20 George it. c. 19 a workman could be sent to prison for a month if a 
master satisfied a J.P. that the workman was guiity of ‘a misdemeanonr, mis¬ 
carriage or iil-behavionr ’ in his serriee. 

* S.P. Dom. (George in.}, rol. ie. 
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!■ very wdl, where two or three or a docen men deaert their 
service, and has been many times properly executed with good 
Effect, but where there is a general Coinbination of all the 
Pitmen to the Number of 4000, how can this measure take 
Effect ? in the first place it is difficult to be executed as to 
seiting the men, and even if they should not make a formidable 
Resistance which scarce can be presumed, a few only can be 
taken, for upon the Face of the thing it is obvious that the 
whole persons guilty can not be secured, so the punishment of 
probably twenty or forty by a month’s confinement in a House 
of Correction, docs not carry with it the least Appearance of 
Terror so as to induce the remaining Part of so large a Number 
to submit, and these men that should be so confined would 
be treated as Martyrs for the good Cause, and be supported 
and caressed, and at the end of the time brought home in 
Triumph, so no good eficct would arise. . . 

The cool-owners accordingly thought it the wisest course to 
obtain military help and to insert the following advertise¬ 
ment in the Newcastle papers: 

* Whereas most of the Bound Pitmen, of the Gentlemen of the 
Coal Trade on the Rivers Tyne and Wear, have lately deserted 
their respective Employments before the Expiration of their 
Bonds and refuse to return to serve out the respective Times for 
which they were bound, as they are by Law obliged to do; The 
said Gentlemen therefore earnestly desire all Persons not to retain 
or employ any of the said Pitmen till they have performed their 
hound Services to their present Masters, as they have not till then 
a Right to serve any other.' ^ 

The pitmen in answer to this drew up and published* a 
declaration so remarkable for its spirit of independence and 
for its outspoken language that it deserves to be given in full: 

' Whereas several scandalous and false reports have been and 
still continue to be spread abroad in the Country, concerning the 
Pitmen in the Counties of Durham and Northumberland absenting 
from their respective Employments before the Expiration of their 
Bonds: This is therefore to inform the Public, that most of the 
Pitmen in the aforesaid Counties of Durham and Northumberland 
were bound the latter End of August, and the remainder of them 
were bound the Beginning of September 1764, and they served 
till the S4th or S5th of August 1765, which they expect is the 
due time of their Servitude; but the honourable Gentlemen in 
the Coal Trade will not let them be free till the 11th of 

‘ Hm<asth ChmatU and Cturonl, September 14 and ai, 

* Hid., September 31 . 
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November, 1765, which, instead of 11 Months and 15 Dam, 
re^eetive Time of their Bonds, is upwards of 14 Months, So 
they leave the most censorious to judge whether they be right or 
wrong. For they are of Opinion that they ore free from any 
Bond wherein they were bound. And an Advertisement appear¬ 
ing in the Newspapers last Week commanding all Persons not to 
employ any Pitmen whatever for the Support of themselves and 
Families, it is confidently believed that they who were the 
Authors of the said Advertisement are designed to reduce the 
industrious Poor of the aforesaid Counties to the greatest Misery: 
as all the Necessaries of Life are at such exorbitant Prices, that 
it is impossible for them to support their Families without using 
some other lawful Means, which they will and are determined to 
do, as the said Advertisemeut has caused the People whom they 
were employed under to discharge them from their Service. 
Likewise the said honourable Gentlemen have agreed and signed 
an Article not to employ any Pitman that has served in any other 
Colliery the year before; which will reduce them to still greater 
hardships, as they will be obliged to serve in the same Colliery 
for Life; which they conjecture will take away the antient 
Character of this Kingdom as being a free Nation. So the Pitmen 
are not designed to work for or serve any of the said Gentlemen, 
in any of their Collieries, till they be fully satisfied that the said 
Article is dissolved, and new Bonds and Agreements made and 
entered into for the Year Ensuing.’ 

The Gentlemen of the Coal Trade meanwhile repeated with 
greater emphasis their denial of the exiitenec of the obnoxious 
agreement not to employ each other’s pitmen, and issued 
further handbills and advertisements to that eBcct: 

' Whereas an opinion still seems to remain, that an engagement 
is subsisting among the gentlemen of the coal trade, or some of 
them, not to engage any pitman who shall have been employed in 
any other colliery; It is therefore hereby declared, in the most 
public manner, that there is no such agreement, nor any agree¬ 
ment intended to be entered into; or is it meant by the gentlemen 
of the coal trade to refuse employing any pitman on account of 
his having served in any other colliery; and that they require no 
more from the pitmen than that they shall perform the conditions 
of their present bonds.’ ^ 

The pitmen, however, were not satisfied with this dedaia- 
tion from their employers, and they seem to have taken the 
opportunity to improve their position with respect to wages 
b^ore their return to work, which finullytook place on October 4 . 
It is interesting to notice from the newspapers of the riitm 

* JUwcattle CkrtnUU and Cmnmt, September si. 
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that the question of goveminent inteifeience to settle the 
wages was raised. Why should not the Privy Coundl intervene 
before the meeting of Parliament: ‘it is imagined there 
would be no greater difficulty to settle these unhappy men’s 
wages than it was to fix a price for the labour of the ioumey- 
men taylors.’ * The terms on which the men returned are 
nowhere stated; all we can learn is that the contest was 
settled amicably and that they resumed work ‘in great 
Bjarits.’ 

A striking feature of the accounts of this episode in the 
Press is the sympathy shown to the miners. The local papers 
indeed give no comment, but the London papers—and l^ndon 
was seriously affected by the shortage of coal, which went up 
from under 80s. to 40s. a chaldron—published many letters 
from the district, showing that the men had public opinion 
on their side. Wliat is perhaps most remarkable is that 
protests were made against the employment of the military. 
‘ Impartial people,’ ran one letter, ‘ think the masters have 
brought this upon themselves, by endeavouring to break 
through an old custom; however, in a country which boasts 
its Liberty, it is an odd way of deciding difieienccs between 
masters and scr\’ants by Dragoons,’ * Again, ‘ The sending 
a body of troops against them [the pitmen] is a measure but 
little approved by the considerate part of the people; every¬ 
body thinks that some expedient to reduce the price of pro¬ 
visions, would have been the best means of quieting the tumult; 
end many persons say, it is rather an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance to knock a set of poor men on the head, because they 
will not quietly submit to be starved.’ * 

The conditions of the oollicts’ hves and of the hardships 
under which they suffered were described in some detail and 
with much feeling in a letter published in two London papers * 
by a certmn Richard Atkinson during the strike. Tliis letter 
is particularly interesting because it shows that the familiar 
charge of extravagance was levelled against the miners even 
in these early times. Mr. Atkinson’s indignation had been 
roused by the masters’ assertion that the troubles were due 
to laziness and not to distress. The men’s wages he tells us 

’ Londtm Cknniefi, October 1.3. 

* UeftCs Sveniig Pest, September 16-18. 

* Uejt^t Evening Pest, September iS-sa See also Zemfen ChrenicU, 
September aS, for letter of protest from Y. E. against use of roilitarr. 

* lUfts Eveniteg Pest, September 35-a7, and Pnilit Ledger, September aA 

B 
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axe 7s. a veek.* * Cut off fn»n the li^t of heaven for sixteen 
or seventeen hours a day, they are obliged to undergo a 
drudgery which the veriest slave in the plantations would 
think intolerable, for the mighty sum of fourteen pence.’ 
IVirther, they cannot spend even that smn as they like, for the 
overseer, appointed by the proprietor to keep the men to their 
duty, and to pay them their wages ‘ constantly keeps a shop 
contiguous to the Pit, where he lays in every necessary both 
for the belly and the back, and obliges the poor men to buy 
whatever they want from him, stopping it out of their wages,’ 
and keeping them constantly in his debt. ‘ Such, Mr. Printer,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ is the teal situation of the Colliers. To be sure 
it is the business of the Proprietors to represent them as a 
set of lazy, disorderly fellows, who want only to increase their 
wages, for the sake of extending their extravagancies ; the 
mote they soe kept down, the more their Masters will be 
enabled to venture ten thousand guineas on a favourite horse, 
or the accidental turn of a card. But the sensible part of 
the kingdom, who will always judge for themselves, must 
immediately see, that when Butter in the northern parts of 
Kn gland is at sixpence and Butcher’s meat at threepence a 
pound, a man who has but seven shillings a week to support 
himself, a wife, and four or five children, can have no mighty 
matter to squander away at an alehouse, or at any other place 
of recreation, which happens to agree with the casual bent 
of his inclination.’ 

From the letters of Mrs. Montagu, the famous bluestocking, 
herself a colliery owner, we learn the impression the colliers 
made on their employers in these early days. ‘ The lyne Vale 
where I live,’ she wrote in 1776,* ’used to look green and 
pleasaot. The whole country b now a brown crust, with here 
and there a black hole of a coal-pit, so that I carmot boast of 
the beauty of our prospects.. As to Denton, it has mightily 
the sir of an ant-hill: a vast many black animals for ever 
busy. Near fourscore families are employed on my concerns 
here. Bojrs work in the colliery from seven years of age. I 
used to give my colliery people a feast when I came hither, 

* The employer!’ view (Landen Cknnich, September 31-23, and AnrauU 
Xtgitter, 1765, p. 130} was that they earned from twelve shilling! to fourteen 
shilling! a week. Arthur Young, who got his figures from employers, in bis 
Iftrthcm Ttur, vol. Ui. pp. 8 and 9, gave the earnings as one shilling to font 
shillings a day with firing. 

* Sna A Lma CuUtny, hy Dr. Doran, pp. 199 tt. 
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bat as tbe good soob (men and women) am vezy apt to get 
drunk, and when drunk, very joyful, and ring, and drace, and 
hoUoo, and whoop, I dare not on this occasion,^ trust their 
discretion to behave with proper gravity; so 1 content mysdf 
with killing a fat beast once a week, and sending to each family, 
once, a piece of meat. It will take time to get round to all 
my black friends. I had fifty-nine boys and girls to sup in 
the court-yard last night on rice pudding and boiled b^f; 
to-morrow night I shall have as many. It is very pleasant 
to see how the poor things cram themselves, and tlte expense 
is not great. We buy rice cheap, and skimmed milk and 
coarse beef serve the occasion.* 

Mrs. Montagu goes on to explmn that she will also ‘ bestow 
some apparel ’ on the most needy. Self-interest and benevo¬ 
lence blend in a happy concord over the cheap rice and the 
skimmed milk; ‘ Some benefits of this sort, and a general kind 
behaviour gives to the coal-owner, as well as to them, a good 
deal of advantage. Our pitmen are afraid of being turned off, 
and that fear keeps an order and regularity amongst them 
that is very uneommon.’ But Mrs. Montagu was a woman of 
sensibilities, and even the promise she made to herself to start 
a spinning school for the girls, if profits continued good for 
two years, failed to quiet her scruples; * I cannot yet reoxicile 
myself to seeing my fellow-creatures descend into the dark 
regions of the earth; tho’ to my great comfort, I hear them 
ringing in the pits. . . .’ * 

Arthur Young gave in 1768 an unfavourable picture of 
colliers as * a most tumultuous, sturdy set of people, greatly 
impatient of controul, very insolent, and much void of coitmum 
industry.’ * Their characters indeed were not of a kind to 
endear them to their social superiors, and as the eighteenth 
century went on and the coal trade increased, tbe matmets of 
the {utmen altered * materially for the worse.’ There is little 
mention of them in the records of the time beyond references 
to thrir turbulence. Thus a petition from the Magistrates 
and Principal Inhabitants of Sunderland in 1788 asks for a 
permanent military force as a protection not only against tbe 
disobedience of the Seamen and Keclmen, but against the 
unruly behaviour of * another description of Men called Fit* 
men,* amorrgst whom, ’from their numbers and habits of 

* Her hnsband had Uteljr died. 

* A Lady tf tU Lttt CnUmy, p, sea 

* NtrtUm Tamr, U. p. s6l. 
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life, ^soontents frequently arise whidt call for the iutet^ 
porition of the Civil Power aided by a Military force.* ^ 

In the first volume of the Reports of the Society tor 
Bettering the Condition of the Poor* there is a long and 
serious account of the situation and shortcomings of the 
mining poor, and of the provisions made for the benefit 
of the Duke of Bridgewater’s colliers near Manchester, by 
the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, written in 1798. ‘ It is to high 
wages,’ he informs his readers, * that many of the criminal 
habits, so often ascribed to the character of a collier, may in 
part be ascribed. ... To economy, he is, in general, an utter 
stranger.’ When first his wages are paid the collier and his 
family may be seen ‘ indulging themselves in the use of animal 
food three times a day.’ The week after, it is true, they have 
to descend to a diet of rye bread with oatmeal and water, 
till ‘ the next receipt of their wages enables them to return to 
a course of luxury.’ A contrast is drawn between the luxurious 
and riotous pitman with his wage of 16s. (or with tlu* family’s 
labour of 20s. or even 80s.) and the decent and frugal agricul¬ 
tural labourer who, on his wage of 9s. a week, would cer- 
tmnly never be able to succumb to the wild debauchery of 
meat three times a day. Drunkenness, profane language, 
deceit, ‘ riotous dispositions, impatience of supposed griev¬ 
ances, and discontent inflamed by the contagion of turbulence 
and clamour,’ are amongst the charges brought against the 
miners. The chief remedy proposed by the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne was that the colUers should by rchgious education 
be led to ‘ a just sense of reveided religion, and cf the re wards 
and punishments of a future state.’ Failing this the posses¬ 
sion of gardens and other property wa*’ to be encouraged as a 
corrective to bad habits; * and the truck system and ’ tommy- 

* H.O., 42. 6. In 1793 the Mayor and magistratei ol Newcastle asked for 
baimcks to be built (H.O., 42. 25). 

* Pp. 170-73, and pp. 223-6. 

' The effects on miners' characters of giving them some land above ground 
had been noticed by Arthur Young in his liortkem Tour, 1768, vol. ii pp. 262ff. 
A certain Mr, Danby, who owned a colliery at Swinton in the West Riding, 
tried the expedient of allowing the colliers to enclose bits of the barren moor. 
The effect was magical: ‘ the whole colliery, from being a scene of idleness, 
insolence and riot, is converted into a well-ordered and decently coltivated 
colony. It bu become a seminary of industry; and a source of population. 
One of these model colliers in partienlar roused Arthur Young’s keenest sdmita. 
rioa. This man, James Oioft by name, after working from midnight till noon 
every day in the eoUiety, cnitivated aevanteen acres without outride help. Ha 
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•hopB* instituted near Manchester by the Duke of Bridge* 
water were praised. By such a method ‘the collier always 
has credit for necessaries and reasonable comforte; and, at 
the same time, is not able to squander the mass of his gains, 
to the injury of himself and his funily.* 

The unsatisfactory behaviour of the miners created a good 
deal of uneasiness amongst their neighbours. The Bishop of 
Durham, who as Lord of the Manor had been given the mineral 
rights of the district by a legal decision early in the century, 
when the growth of the mining industry made the question 
vital, now urged the creation of additional chapels in populous 
districts. ‘ I hope,’ he hud written in 1793, in reference to a 
dispute between coal-owners and men, ‘ the good sense of the 
People will in a little time prevail and convince them of the 
happiness which they enjoy.’^ But so little did the expedient 
of additional chapels succeed, that seventeen years later, in 

1810, the Bishop’s stables were requisitioned to hold three 
hundred recalcitrant strikers, for whom there was no room in 
the Gaol and House of Correction. 

The dispute in 1810 was not connected with wages.* It 
was concerned primarily with that persistent cause of friction, 
the yearly bond, and incidentally with certain special griev¬ 
ances, including fines. The history of the dispute is briefly 
as follows.* In October 1809, just before the annual binding, 
the masters agreed amongst themselves to bind the men for 
a year and a quarter instead of a year, that is till January 

1811, so that after that time the yearly binding should be in 
January instead of in October. This they did because, October 
being a very busy time, the men could force up the binding 
bounty. The new plan was propounded to the men at the 
binding; they agreed to it and were bound for the year and 
a quarter. Afterwards, on thinking it over they realised the 

Dever took more than four hours’ sleep, and on moonlight nights less. Arthur 
Young raised a subscription of /too to free him from collier; work, so that Us 
twent; hours’ toil should be in future devoted to the laud alone. It is not 
surprising to read that Croft's industry brought him to an early grave. See 
AiU^ugraphji of Arthur Young, edited by M. Betham Edwards, p. 55. 

» H.O., 4 *. * 3 - 

* Wages were estimated to have risen thirty or forty per cent, in 1804, and so 
great was the demand for men that bounties of twelve and fourteen gniiteai on 
the Tyne, and of eighteen guineas on the Wear srete given (Galloway, Anuub, 
L 440: Victoria County History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 347). 

* See Sykes, Local Rocords, Ii. p. 403, and Tfno Mercury, December tl| 
Pepember t8, 1810; January 1, January ij, 1811, 
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disadvaatages, and detetmmed that in October 1810 they 
wonld unless the masters consented to land them for 

a year as usual. The men had some sort of ‘brotherhood* 
ot confederate, possibly formed now, possibly of earlier date. 
Its existence was publicly known about July.* In October 
the masters refused to grant the demands made on them, and 
all the men on the Tyne and the Wear struck work. The dele* 
gates from the different collieries held frequent meetings, but 
‘ they were hunted out by the owners and magistrates, assisted 
by the military, and committed to prison.' 

The hunt for strikers continued for several weeks, and the 
overflow of prisoners from the Gaol and the House of Correc¬ 
tion at Durham filled the Bishop’s stables, without any 
effect being produced on the strike itself. At last, when 
matters were at a deadlock, a parson magistrate, the Bev. 
Mr. Nesficld, Rector of Brauncepeth, and Captain Davis, in 
charge of the Caermarthen militia, who guarded the prisoners, 
intervened as mediators. The stable prisoners, to whom they 
appealed as the leaders of the strike, refused to make terms, 
‘ leaving it entirely to their partners at liberty.’ The result 
of the negotiations was that the pitmen returned to their 
work, and promised to fulfil their present bonds, that is up 
to January, whilst Mr. Nesficld pledged lus word to them that 
he worild act as mediator and bring forward proposals to 
improve their position in future. The main proposal, to 
wUch they are said to have agreed at the time, was that 
by a compromise the binding time should in future be neither 
October nor January, but April. As soon as the prisoners 
were released they published in all the Newcastle papers* 
a dignified message of tlumks to the inhabitants of Durham, 
for their ‘kindnesses and favours’ during their confinement 
in the stables, to the soldiers who did their duty over them for 
their ‘ good behaviour,’ and to Captain Davis, Mr. Nesficld, and 
others for the trouble and interest shown in befriending them. 
This message was signed by four leaders on behalf of 159 
prisoners. 

After the men had gone back to work, Mr. Nesfield found 
the path of the peacemaker a thorny one. He addressed 
the coal-owners on the River Wear, inviting them and two 
men from each colliery to meet him at Chester-Ie-Street on 
December 20, and offering to submit for their consideration 

1 CommitteBw>Comblotibn Laws, l8as, p. l; and TjmeMeraoy,TtlbvaMij 
96 , i8ll. * Tjm Mtrcmsr, Oecamber 4, iSia 
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sodi ngulations as would zemoTe the peculiar cause of the 
preaeut discontent. But the coal-owners refused his over* 
tuies: they argued first, that the Biver Wear did not consti¬ 
tute the coal trade, but that the River Tyne, Hartley, Blytfa, 
and Cowpen were integral parts of it, and that therefore 
they could not make any separate arrangements; secondly, 
that the plan of inviting two men from each colliery was 
objectionable ‘ lest such Meeting should hazard a Recurrence 
of the late Disturbances.' They further hinted that his inter¬ 
ference was uncalled for, and that if his services were needed 
he would be informed, in which case the coal-owners would 
* attend with Deference to your Recommendation as far as 
they can do consistently with what is fit to be observed on 
such an important Occasion; at the same Time keeping in 
view the Duty they owe to themselves, their Workmen, and 
the Peace of the Country.’ 

Mr. Nesfidd’s goodwill was not daunted by this cold recep¬ 
tion, and he proposed a new meeting on January 8, inviting 
this time all the cool-owners of the Tyne and Wear districts 
to attend. Whether it was the near approach of the new 
binding time and the fear of riots, or some other motive that 
chang<^ their attitude, the coal-owners now accepted the 
invitation, the conference took place, and Mr. Nesfidd brought 
forward proposals under twelve heads. On this occasion it 
was the men who thwarted Mr. Nesfield’s good intentions of 
acting as peacemaker; the masters, after notifying the fact 
that some points did not meet with their approval, accepted 
his proposals as a whole for the sake of peace and quiet The 
pitmen agreed to the clauses which enacted that the condi¬ 
tions, apart from the bond under which they were hired, 
should be dearly set down in a book, that a copy of the bond 
should be handed to a representative appointed by them, 
that fines should lapse if not demanded at the ensuing pay 
day, and that if fined when they were voluntarily idle they 
should be paid when they were compelled to be idle: but 
they now rejected, though not unanimously, the proposal they 
had originally accepted that the binding time should be on 
April 5. They also rejected the proposes designed to meet 
their grievances about fines for deficient measures, and foul 
coal, and payment when the pit was made unfit for working 
by an accident to the engine. 

The conference accordingly broke up without arriving at 
any agreement. The negotiations that followed can only be 
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guessed at. Tins much is certain: that the men wen u]ti> 
mately forced to accept the proposals, and when their bonds 
esq^di^ in January, were peaceably for years. 

The 5th of April henceforth remained the regular binding 
day till the bond system came to an end in 1844. The coal- 
owners were afterwards said to have adjusted the business 
‘ by the assistance of legal weapons,' ^ and as no records of 
actual prosecution cmst, threats of prosecution under the 
Conspiracy and Combination Laws were probably sufiicient. 

Acurious glimpse into the sccncsof the binding time is afforded 
by a correspondence in the Tyne Mercury.* That paper on 
January 29 inserted a paragraph explaining that the reluctant 
latmcn at Jarrow were urged by a Methodist preacher to 
accept their bonds, under pmn of hell fire 1! they refused. 
* At the time appointed, the pitmen were bound, the fear of 
hell vanished, and they got comfortably drunk, os usual upon 
such occasions.’ Next week a correspondent wrote on behalf 
of the Methodist preacher, impugning the truth of this account, 
and declaring that the fulminations from the pulpit were 
directed against the combination or Brotherhood with its 
oath. ‘ This Oath is illegal; and because Christianity teaches 
subjection to the laws it is uncliristian and immoral.' This 
version of the affair roused violent protests from a voluminous 
writer signing hims elf * No Methodist,' who quarrelled with 
the Methodists, not because they had used unfair pressure 
in urging the pitmen to return to work, but because after 
being * the principal founders, supporters, and propagators of 
the combination,’ they now posed as its destroyers, whereas 
in reality they had not declared their opposition till it was 
already ‘ annihilated by the strong aim of the Law.’ 

The use of the strong arm of the Law to put down the 
pitmen’s combination possesses a certain piquancy from the 
fact that the masters themselves were formed into an illegal 
combination commonly known as the ‘ Newcastle Vend.’ • 

The Vend, which hsd existed ever since 1786, and possibly 
before, was an agreement made between the different coal- 
owners that no pit should sell or ‘ vend ’ more than a certain 

’ Tyne Mercury, February 12, iSil. 

' Ibid,, January 29, February 5, February 12, and February 26, 18! i. 

* For particulars of the Vend durii^ this period, see 1800 Reports of the 
House of Commons Committees on the Coal Trade (specially App. 41 to the First 
Report, which shows how it was worked), and the 1829 Report of the House of 
Lords’ Committee on the Coal Trade, 
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fixed amount of coaL At tiie beginning of the jrear a loog^ 
and liberal calculation was made of the whole amount tor 
which there was likely to be a demand, and the proportion 
in which each individual colliery might supply it was arranged. 
The price of the coal of different colHeties differed according 
to its quality, and that too was fixed at the beginning of the 
year. By this arrangement the collieries with inferior coal 
were ensured a certain sale, and if any owners shipped more 
than their stipulated quantities they were bound at the end 
of each year to make an allowance to those who had shipped 
less.* 

From the men’s point of view the Vend gave them more 
or less regularity of employment by equalising the work. 
‘One great Consideration,’ said a coal-owner to the 1800 
Committee, in speaking of the system, ‘ is, I believe, the Peace 
and good Order of the Country.’ He went on to explain that 
if the inferior pits were to stop work the men would go and 
call out the workers in other pits. 

In the troubled days of 1816, when the iron trade was almost 
at a standstill, and the Staffordshire and Shropshire miners 
were wandering about the country starving, tbc pitmen of 
the Tyne and Wear suffered much less severely. The mines 
which, like those in Northumberland and Durham, supplied 
coals for the London market were, of course, less affected by 
the depression of trade than the mines whose output was 
mainly consumed by neighbouring furnaces. On t^ Wear 
indeed there was a small strike ’upon the ostensible ground 
of their present wages being inadequate to their support, 
while the price of bread-corn continues so very much higher 
than it has been,’ but the magistrates and the soldiers soon 
sent the strikers back to work.* 

It is clear that the system of a yearly bond, guaranteeing 
the men a certain minimum of work at a fixed rate of pay, 

* A eaie was begun in 1794 against tbe Duke of Nottbumbetland’s agent and 
five others, principal members of the Vend, for wickedly conspiring, comlaning, 
and confederating to cheat the public, by a certain Mr. Errington who had 
inherited an interest as lessee in a cool mine belonging to the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, and had found the output limited below a profitable amount by the 
agreement, but after obtaining the removal of the trial from Newcastle to York 
Mr. Errlngton’s ardour cooled and tbe matter was dropped. See First Report 
on the Coal Trade, tSoo. 

' AmauU Xtgitler, 1816, Cirmicle, p. 73, quoting the 7>ne Mtreurj, Sec 
H.O., 43. 151, for the Rev. Hr. Nesfield’s views on this strike. He thought 
the men unjustified. 
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'gkve a oeitain pntectioD to the Northumbeilsnd and Duiliam 
minexs in sudden depressions of trade dujdng the year. It 
also gave them facilities for concerted action whidi the Com¬ 
bination Laws might check but could not destroy. Their well- 
known ‘ turbulence ’ acted also as a protection against any 
attempt actually to lower the money wages at the time of 
Unding. Mr. Buddie, the well-known colliery manager,^ was 
asked in 1829,^ whether a reduction in wages could ‘ be effected 
without danger to the tranquillity of the district, or risking 
the destruction of the mines, with all the machinery and the 
valuable stock, vested in them? ’ ‘I should think not,’ he 
answered ; ‘ but the coal-owners have not the power of reduc¬ 
ing the wages till April next.’ ... ‘ Is it possible another 
year to hire the workmen at lower wages, if the present prices 
of coals continue ? ’—‘ I should conceive not without great 
disturbance and perhaps not succeeding in the end.’ 

The system of paying wages in goods or truck instead of in 
money was prohibited by law in 1817,® The truck grievance 
seems never to have been so acute in the Northern as in the 
Midland mines,* although its existence is mentioned from 
time to time. 

In 1819 the wave of excitement about Reform which 
spread over the country after Peterloo affected the pitmen in 
the north.® ‘ Until within these few weeks,’ wrote Mr. John 
Buddie on October 25,® ‘ our Colliers and (he body of Labourers, 
of every dcscriptioz], connected with the Coal Works, never 
troubled their heads with politics.’ The mischief he ascribes 
to the publications, the Black Dwarf and the Black Book. ‘ They 
are to be found in the Ilai Crown of almost every pitman you 
meet.’ This zeal for politics was combined with discontent 
about their lot, and restiveness about the bond. ’Their 
constant cry,’ he writes some weeks later, ‘ is that they work 

‘ He invented the system of ‘splittinf the air.* See Galloway, Ar/eo* ^ 
Ceai Mining, p. 146. 

* 1829 Lords’ Committee on the Coal Trade, pp. 68, 69. 

• 57 George in. c. 122. * See Tvnn iMbonrer, 1760-1832, pp. 66-71. 

' For an interesting estimate of the numbers of men and boys employed in 
1819, lee H.O., 42. 198. 
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** far too bard for thdr wages,” and cannot exist upon [them]. 
One fellow at Heaton, after having solemnly made this dedaia- 
tion last say Friday, gave 6s. lOd. next day for a White Hat.* * 

The men’s grievances are fully set out in a pamphlet entitled 
A Voice from the Coal Mines, or a plain statement of the various 
grievances of the Pitmen of the Tyne and Wear, addressed to the 
Coai-oftmers, their head agents and a sympathetic public, published 
by the Colliers of the United Assodation of Northumberland and 
Durham in 1825,* a publication made possible by the repeal 
of the Combination Laws. A clear account is given of the 
conditions of employment. 

Foremost among the grievances was the system of fines. 
Without entering into tedious technicalities, the men’s fines 
can be briofiy described as follows : 

(1) When the hewer’s coal was measured, if there was any 
deficieney in any particular corf or basket, he forfeited the 
whole corf. There was great uncertainty as to the standard 
measure, and hence the system gave ‘ rise to much injustice 
and oppression.’ * 

(2) If foul coal, flint, or stone was found mixed in any corf 
the hewer was fined Sd. a quart for it, and if there were more 
than 4 quarts he was guilty by law of a misdemeanour. Under 
the term foul coal, it was said, ‘ the master classes whatever 
part of the strata he pleases.’ * 

A second grievance was what may be called the ‘ three-days 
grievance.’ A stipulation that a minimum of work of nine 
days a fortnight must be provided, was inserted in the bond, 
but by the arrangements drawn up by Mr. Nesficld in 1810, if 
an accident happened to the engine which made the pit unfit 
for working, after three days the men were to be paid 2s. 6d. a 
day. Later on the clause was amended in such a way that the 
arrangement applied if a pit was rendered unfit for working 
by an accident to the engine, * or any other cause.’ Some of 
the coal-owners interpreted these words * or any other cause ’ 
very liberally; and when work was slack they would lay the 
j^t idle for three days, resume work for one day, lay it idle for 
three days again, and so on, thus cheating the men not only 

’ H.O., 42. 199. Althougli the name of the eniter is scratched out the letter 
is clearly from Mr. Buddie. 

* This Union was founded after the Repeal of the Combination taws, 1825. 
Ct, Galloway, Annmls, i. p. 46$, and Buddie’s Evidence before Committee on 
Combination Laws in 182$, p. l. 

• A CendiiApftal it th* Ceel-Ovmtn sad Vieurrs, 1824. * /M 
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d Ijuix stipulated TniTiiimim but ol thdx Ss. 8d. a day as velL 
The men who were thus cheated when work was slack were 
themselves fined half a crown a day if they were absent when 
their employers wanted them. 

A grievance which was to play a more important part later 
was the length of hours worked by the boys, seventeen in some 
[Hts; and another grievance was the hardships caused by the 
use of the Davy lamp.^ Owing to this lamp, declares the pam¬ 
phlet, the miner has now ‘ to suffer the most awful agony in 
an exceedingly high temperature.’ Complaints with reference 
to wages were mainly connected with shortage of work and 
with fines and deductions. Detailed estimates from two pits 
put these fines and deductions at a little over 2s. a week. Thus 
in one pit where not more than nine days’ work a fortni^t 
was provided and the weekly earnings were about ISs. 6d., the 
deductions were reckoned as follows : 

s. D. 

Candles.0 7^ 

Caller and smith . . . .01 

House rent and fire . . .08 

Picks and pick handle . . .08 

1 2* 

Fines and forfeits . . . .10 

2 2^ 

The estimate of the wages which would produce ‘ reasonable 
comfort ’ to the collier’s family, we give elsewhere; * they 
are high compared with the ^ual wages. The colliers in 
fact hod no intention of being reduced to subsistence level, and 
appeals to them to remember that mine owming and mine 
working were expensive occupations, which left little margin 
for wages, met with a blunt response: * We are not ignorant 
of the great expense incurred in the working of the mine; 
yet princely fortunes have been amassed by both our employers 
and their ancestors; and even men from our own ranks, have 
grown rich by the emoluments arising from the coal mines....’ 

According to the 1842 Mines Report, a great impetus was 

* See TetmLaittirer, 1760-1833, p. 3$. 

* r<nm Zahurtr, 1760-1833, pp. 34 ' 3 $- ft voA* Cot et 6*- S 

week. 
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g^ven to the IGners Association in 1826 by the refosal of the 
masters to give the customary hiring bounty, and 4000 men are 
said to have joined the Union.* ‘ The Union of the Pitmen,’ 
wrote Lord Londonderry that same year, February 26, 1826,* 
’ is entirely established, and if the Coal-Owners do not resist 
their Combination they must surrender at Discretion to any 
Laws the Union propose.’ He enclosed an interesting pamphlet 
called A Candid Appeal to the Coal-Owners and Viewers, . . . 
fiom the Committee of the Colliers United Association, from which 
we learn particulars of some attempted negotiations between 
the Pitmen’s Union and the Coal-Owners. When the Colh'ers 
United Association, as it called itself, approached the Coal- 
Owners Union Committee with the suggestion that a meeting 
should be held by representatives of both sides ‘ in order the 
better to adjust the exceptionable parts of the Bond,’ the 
coal-owners * refused to take any notice of it on the ground 
that we were not a corporate body, and the Coal-Owners Union 
Committee knew nothing of and therefore would not recog¬ 
nise or treat with such a body of men as the Colliers Union 
Association.’ * 

It is interesting to notice in the Candid Appeal that the men 
claim a certain share in the management of affairs that directly 
concern them. Thus they object to the clause in the customary 
Bond which refers ' the settlement of differences and dis¬ 
putes between the contracting parties to two viewers,’ and 
ask that a body consisting of two viewers appointed by the 
proprietors and two hewers appointed by the men should be 
set up for the purpose. They also object to a proposed scheme 
for a Benefit Society: * It has long been a favourite object 
with the rich and opulent to desire and promote plans for 
making the poor maintain the poor, and the funds of Benefit 
Societies have generally been made to aid the poor rates, and 
thereby relieve at the same time both the poor and the rich. 
. . . We view therefore with some jealousy and suspicion 
a recommendation lately submitted to us from the colliery 
viewers, or some of them, to institute a general ftmd for the 
relief of colliers, their widows and families, etc. We can 
hardly hope that those who have refused to attend to our 
comiMnts or make any reply to our just remonstrances, will 
be prepared to lay aside all partiality and sinister views and 

* Firit Report of Commistion tor loquiitng into enplcTnent of chiMeen in 
minei tad munbeturet (Appendix, Put i.). 

* H.O., 40. 19. * See A Candid Apfial, 
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interest themselTes sinoerely in the management and dine- 
tion of a fund solely fot our benefit. Besides, any plan pro¬ 
posed for our benefit, to which we should be called on to con¬ 
tribute, must be under our own special management and 
direction.* ^ 

Lord Londonderry’s alarm at the power of the Union was 
unnecessary, for during the next few years the men lost ground 
rather than gained it. In 1828 the 15s. a week guaranteed 
them by the Bond was reduced to 14s., and in 1880 ‘ it was 
withdrawn altogether by a section at least of the coal-owners, 
with the result that in many collieries wages fell very low, 
as low as 8s. or 10s. per week, owing to want of work.’ * 

* A Candii Apptal, pp. 4, 5. ' Gallomy, Annak, i. p. 465. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MINEBS OF THE TYNE AND THE WEAR 
The Strikes of 1831 and 1832 

The men, unable to improve their position by peaceful pei^ 
suasion, determined to join battle vntb the coal-o’wners. On 
February 26, 1831, about 10,000 pitmen * of the T^e and 
Wear met near Chestcr-lc-Street and resolved to obtain 
redress for their grievances, and on March 21 a mass meeting 
of about twenty thousand persons, attended by the worirers from 
forty-seven collieries, was held on the Town Moor of Newcastle, 
at which a policy was formulated. Amongst other things 
the system of ‘ tommy-shops ’ was condemned. To the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, who had offered to act as mediator, they 
sent on March 23 a letter detailing their grievances.* First 
and foremost comes the three-days grievance, which we have 
already described. ‘ An article in the bonds empowers the 
Owners to limit the working days to only nine in the fortnight, 
in which nine days we are allowed as much work as will yield 
us 28s. at the prices for working which is mentioned in the 
bond; but there is another article the former part of which 
reads as follows: if through any accident happening the 
engines or pits, rendering them unfit for working, or any other 
cause, the pits be laid off work for more than three successive 
days, we are to be paid 2s. 6d. per day, but not until we have 
laid idle three successive days. But, sir, that clause in this 
article which reads thus, or any other cause the pits be laid 
off work, docs, we think, destroy the virtue of the former 
article : for if the owners chooseth to keep the coals and not 
send them to market, they may assign it as a sufficient cause 
tor laying the pits off work for three days, and if we be set 
to work upon the fourth, we have no claim of any allowance 

* In 1831 the Mayor of Newcastle estimated that the total number of pitmen 
employed on the Tyne and the Wear was 30,000 to 40,000 (H.O., 5 ^- 14). 
Mr. Buddie before Lnds' Committee on Coal Trade, Ibp, gives 30,954 os ths 
number. 

* Tjm* Utfiemy, April 13 , rSjl. 
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for the loss of saoh time. . . * The second grievance vac the 
length of the houis worked by the boys: ‘.Agam, another article 
binds the boys to work fourteen houR from starifog at the erane 
and until ending at the same, which through the distances the 
erane is undeigioimd, keeps the boys sometimes seventeen houra 
from home, leaving them only seven or eight houn a day for 
eveiy other purpose of life.’ 

The third grievance was the system of colliery houses by 
which the men and their families were dependent for shelter 
on signing the bond, for if ‘ we are not agreed for the ensuing 
year, or if we be legally discharged from the colliery, the ownere, 
their agents or servants are empowered to enter such dweU- 
ing, turn us with our families and furniture to the door, without 
having recourse to the legal proceedings of the law.’ 

The fourth grievance was the system of fines already described. 

* These measures we wish to have softened ’; put in blunter 
language, the men wished for protection from fraud, especially 
with regard to false corves, for * if the corves be made ever so 
much above their measurement, we are not allowed to have 
them adjusted, so that we have to guess when there is a sufli- 
dent quantity of coals in her, but if, when sent to bank, any 
corf be defident, we lose the price of that corf altogether.’ 

Into the grievances connected with the ‘tommy-shop’ 
system the men did not enter; probably they felt strong 
enough to settle that question by themselves, on the lines of 
the resolution passed at their meeting. It is important to 
note that they did not actually threaten to strike, if their 
demands were not granted; they expressed their determina¬ 
tion to refuse to be bound till they were satisfied, but were 
willing to continue working unbound, whilst their original 
plan was to send two delegates to London to state their case 
before the House of Commons. As the Mayor of Newcastle 
had offered to ‘ intercede ’ for them, they turned to him first. 

The result of the Mayor’s mediation was that the coal- 
owneR passed certain resolutions on March 28.* They conceded 
a twdve-houR day for boys at the crane, ignored the three-day 
grievance, merely reiterating that a minimum of 28s. a fort¬ 
night should be guaranteed as before, suggested that in future 
the binding contract should be entered into in January, three 
months before it took effect, so that the men should have time 
to arrange about their houses it necessary, and refused to mak r 
any concessions in the matter of fines or honest deniin g • tiie 
* 2 >m lUrtmrt, April la, 1S31. > md. 
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jBncs ‘ being a neoessaiy protection to the owners against ne^> 
gence, or frauds,’ No change in reference to the size of the 
corves, they said, was required, since a measure existed at 
the top of the pit. On the subject of the truck system they 
passed the following curiously worded resolution: * That the 
workmen be paid their wages in money as has hitherto been 
the custom, and remain at liberty to supply themselves with 
candles, gunpowder, and shop goods, wherever they may think 
proper.’ It is noteworthy that the Tyne Mercury, which 
represented the views of the coal-owners, forgetting that the 
week before it had denied the existence of any grievance on 
the ground that such a system would be illegal, bailed this 
abolition of ‘ tommy-shops * as an important concession. 
Finally the coal-owners resolved not to carry on any colliery 
alter April 5 with unbound men.* 

In answer to this, the pitmen replied that the masters had 
not met their point about the ‘ three-day ’ grievance, and they 
asked a question which showed that they had now raised 
their minimum terms, ‘ Is it unreasonable to ask for employ¬ 
ment for eleven days in a fortnight at 8s. per day ? ’ * The 
masters retorted by an ingenious denial of the three-day 
grievance, showing that on paper it could not exist; how¬ 
ever, they practically conceded the men’s demands, agreeing 
that as there was some ambiguity in the wording, ‘ the inten¬ 
tions of the parties being the same,’ the clause might be more 
clearly expressed.* This point settled, the dispute was 
narrowed down to two questions: (1) the demand for a 88s. 
minimum a fortnight; (2) fraudulent fines. On the first 

question the coal-owners with bewildering logic affirmed in 
the same breath, first that the men already made higher wages 
than 88s. a fortnight, and could count on as much for the 
ensuing year, and secondly that if the men were bound on 
those terms only three-quarters of them would be engaged. 
Further, comparisons were drawn with the wages of other 
miners and those of other occupations. The fines they could 
not dispense with, * but they may state that they are levied 

* The Majror of Newaude Cold Sir H. Ros>, who wu in commtnd there, that 
the coal.owners did not wish for an immediate settlement, but wanted the price 
of coals enhanetd and hence oflered terms unlitel) to be accepted. Ross wrote: 

'. . . The terms they have offered to the pitmen ai e such as to be very beneffcial 
to themselves if accepted, and if rejected (which they will be) they will be well 
eootent ’ (H.O., 40, S9). 

* NtwcestU Ckrtnitlt, April 9. * Tyne Mfretuy, April 13, 

C 
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unwilling and Mdtb eveiy proper disciiinmBtioD and for^ 
beaianoe.' Again the men demanded protection from fraud; 
tbey asked not to be fined till the fault was shown before 
witnesses on both sides, and to have ‘ the privilege of measur¬ 
ing the Corves at any 'Kme without previous Notice of their 
Intention,’ a demand which speaks for itself.^ 

For several weeks the dispute went on and the pits lay idle; * 
eleven magistrates not connected with the coal trade offered 
thdr services as mediators without success, an offer deprecated 
by the Tyne Memory * as ‘ liable to produce an impression on im- 
educated men that their complaints are well founded and must 
be attended to.’ In vain Lord Londonderry offered 80s. a fort¬ 
night to his pitmen, asking that the fines should ‘be left to 
his honour, and that of his agents.’ * ‘ I conceived my colliers,’ 
he wrote afterwards ‘ were really attached to the family and 
their old establishment. I tried by addressing them (as well 
as Lady Londonderry) to work upon their sense of justice and 
regret as well as their affections.’ At last both sides agreed 
to a minimum of 80s. a fortnight, and the fines remained the 
only point at issue. The Tyne Mercury • made the novel but 
unfruitful suggestion that they should be used for a fund for 
the education of the pitmen’s children. Ultimately towards 
the end of May it was decided that the .several collieries should 
treat separately with their own men. Lord Londonderry 
started concessions; * other coal-owners followed suit, end 
by the middle of June aU the pits were at work again.^ The 

* Wemcttstle Ckrmicb, April 16. * See II.O., 5 *- ■rid 52,14. 

' April 12. 

■ Nmeastle Chnmieh, May 14. X.ord Lundonderiy was criticised by the 
Tynt Mercury (April la) for joining with two otirn J.P.’s in issuing a warning 
to the pitmen against assembling, acting violently, and deterring others from 
working: 'it is not very decorous of the Marquis of Londonderry to pnt hii 
name as a magistrate to such a notice, when he is himself interested as a coal- 
owner,’ * Newcastle Chronicle, June II. 

* May 3. ' H.O., 52. 14, and 40. 29. 

' The Duke of Northumberland wrote to the H.O. on May 26 that work had 
been resumed—‘ the occupiers having made their own terms respectively with 
the refractory workmen, and thereby departed from the Union which tbey had 
recently established in their osrn defence; whilst the original and imposing 
Union of the Pitmen is in full authority and force. In many cases new covenants 
have been made upon &ir and tenable principles, abre^ating some hard and 
indefensible customs and giving an advance of wages upon an average of j£to 
per cent In some cases a precipitate and absolute concession has been made to 
the demands of the pitmen—more I apprehend in the eagerness of mereantiU 
teal than from any positive and impending intimidation ’ (H.O., 52. 14). 
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Tyne Mercury* thus summed up the result of the negotiations: 
* lliough it true that the owners of each particular coIHoy 
have made the best tenns they could lor their own concern, 
it is quite dear that the servants have triumphed over their 
masters in the struggle,’ The men in fact had won a twelve- 
hours day for the boys and for the inferior grades of labour, 
had raised thdr own guaranteed minimum Is. a week, and had 
secured themselves against a system of fraud. For a few 
months there was peace. 

The hero of the fight was Thomas Hepburn, a pitman at 
Hetton Colliery. The Union which had won the victory is 
commonly called Hepburn’s Union, for he was its moving 
spirit, but it was not till August of this year (1831) that he was 
appointed a paid organiser to visit the different collieries.* 
Hepburn’s watchwords which he reiterated to his followers at 
every meeting, with almost wearisome emphasis, were modera¬ 
tion and abstention from violence. On their orderly behaviour 
public sympathy depended, and public sympathy was an 
important factor, especially when it took the form of credit 
allowed by tradespeople to pitmen earning no wages. During 
the 1881 strike llcpbum was on the whole successful in en¬ 
forcing orderly conduct; some machinery indeed was destroyed 
at Blyth, Bedlington, and at Jesmond Dene, and soldiers 
were called out to protect the pits when blacklegs were worii- 
ing, but considering that 17,000 men were idle, and for the 
most part hungry, the absence of serious outrage was remark¬ 
able. Hepbum was a politician and he took a prominent part 
in the Reform agitation, speaking both at the dinner of the 
Northumberland Political Union in September, and at the 
great meeting in October on Newcastle Town Moor when 
M,000 persons gathered together to demand Reform. The 
pitmen themselves, in all the pride of their recent victories, 
met in August at their usual meeting place, Boldon Fell, 
to the number of 10,000 or 12,000, and resolved to send a 
loyal address to the King ’thanking him for his beneficent 
attention to the wants of his people, for the Reform Bill, and 
for the support he had given to Us ministers.’ * The address 
which was dispatched to Lord Melbourne was signed by 
11,561 workmen from fifty-seven collieries. 

To understand the events of 1832 it is necessary to consider 

* Msy 31. * Sykei, Zeeal Rtcords, iL p. 308. 

* Sjrka, Ltd Rtctrds, ii. p. 308; NtmeasiU Cirmieb, Augou so; 7 )mi 
Mutiny, Angnit 33. 
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tibe po^on of the coal-owners and their outlook on life. They 
had been beaten and they dreaded the future. As early as 
June 21, 1881, the perils of their position were put very ably 
by an anonymous writer, under the pseudonym of ‘ Vindex,* 
in the Tyne Mercury. The men, he reasoned, by the very 
orderliness of their conduct, had shown themselves to 
powerful antagonists. ‘Their minds were bent upon the 
attainment of certain rights which they esteemed due to them, 
and during a season of abject poverty and great distress they 
have maintained those rights more by arguments and reason¬ 
ings, than by tumults or disorders.’ The delegates, he urged, 
had been chosen with ‘infinite discrimination,’ and their 
appeals to the public distinguished by art and ability. The 
coal-owners, on the other hand, had played an ignominious 
part; if the prosperity of the coal trade was not to pass away 
they must rouse themselves and ‘ resist the exorbitant demands 
of the pitmen. If the spirit of intimidation ever stalked abroad, 
and if revolt was ever brewing, it is now,’ • 

The coal-owners, moreover, had lost something more sub¬ 
stantial than prestige. During the year that followed April 
1881 their profits fell, partly, no doubt, in consequence of the 
strike; partly, if unkind critics ate to be tmsted, in con¬ 
sequence of the new Coal Act, under which London coals were 
sold by weight and not by measure.^ By the use of false 
bottoms in the boats masters had often packed on a boat, 
supposed to carry 21 or 22 tons, as many as 27 to 80, thus 
cheating the pitmen, the canal companies, and also the royalty 
owners.* Another cause of diminished profits was the stricter 
supervision of the men’s corves or baskets. A writer who gave 
the men’s version of affairs in the Newcastle Chronicle of January 
7,1882, estimated that by the ‘ adjustment of corves ’ after the 
strike, from three to four keels a day less were frequently 
wrought in a colliery; in other words, formerly ‘the men were 
frequently cheated out of three or four keels a day.’ This 
means, of course, that the men by working at the same piece 
rates could now make the required sum in a shorter time. 

With the object apparently of distributing the work equally 
over different days and amongst the different workers, the 

‘ Compare H.O,, 40. ag (H, Morton Ijimbton to General Bouverie on June 
8 , 1831): ‘the busineas of mining cannot be carried on for a great length 
of time if the men remain m the preient state of ininboidinatisn.’ 

* I & 3 William iv. c. Ixxvi. 

* Tyne Mercury, January 10, 1833, quoting from JBirmingham Jeumet, 
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Union laid down a nile that no hewer should make more than 
4s. a day.^ On this the coal-owneis seized as a serious grievance, 
attributing their losses largely to this diminished output. 
They stated boldly that two-thirds of the hewers made their 
48. in six hours, a statement vehemently denied by the men. 
Since the guaranteed minimum was 30s. for eleven days, and 
the owners admitted that eight hours was the customary day 
for a hewer, the statement on the face of it seems improbable. 
However this might be, many of the coal-owners believed that 
the men had passed that ‘ limit beyond which wages cannot 
be raised, because beyond it the employment of labour ceases 
to be profitable.’ * The pitmen, wrote Mr. James Losh, a pro¬ 
minent colliery owner, on January 28,* have forced from their 
employers higher wages for shorter hours, consequently many 
collieries have made no profit, and many masters will soon 
cease employing men at all unless the men show a more 
reasonable spirit. Mr. Losh who represented, so to speak, the 
reasoning faculty on the employers’ side, basing his arguments 
on large generalisations of political economy and on quotations 
from Holy Scripture, never wearied in assuring the pitmen 
that their own and their masters’ interests were inseparably 
united, the masters being presumably the only judges of those 
interests. Comparisons with the wages of other occupations 
in the district and elsewhere fortified the belief that the pit¬ 
men were overpaid, and that by the law of supply and demand 
their remuneration must be r^uced; thus w e find Mr. Losh 
pointing out * that sailors and fishermen are worse paid for 
more dangerous occupations, lead, tin, and copper miners paid 
only half as much for as dangerous work, wliilst the lot of 
South-coimtry agricultural labourers should make the pitmen 
thankful for the many blessings they enjoy. Even the coal 
miners at Bilston were said to make only 8s. 7|d. a week when 
rent was deducted.® 

Apart from these theoretical considerations the natural 
man in the employer was tempted by the supply of cheap 
labour available from the neighbouring lead mines, where 7s. 
or 8s. a week was the usual wage for men, who, if not engaged 
in precisely similar tasks, were at any mte working under¬ 
ground. Indeed the masters soon persuaded themselves 
that it was a positive charity to give these distressed lead 

* H.O., $2. 14. * Tyn$ Mercury, May3l, 1831. 

' Newcastle ChrouicU, * Newcastle Ckrmiele, April 23, 1831. 

* Times, December 9, quoted in Tyne Mercury, December 27, 1831. 
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miscni woik, and the objectioDS of the [ntmen to this oomw 
wsK *a heartless combination against their industrious but 
starving fellow creatures.’ * * How absurd it is,’ wrote Mr, 
Losh,* ‘ to attempt to hinder men who are working for 8s. or 
8s. per week, from removing thirty or forty miles, to places 
where they can earn, with less labour, more than twice that 
sum. I will only add,’ he went on, summing up the position 
with obvious sincerity, ‘ that whoever advises the pitmen 
to seek for unreasonable wages far above the average of the 
district in which they live, or in any way to interfere with the 
property or controul the operations of their employers, must 
be very ignorant or very wicked ; and I think one may safely 
conclude that they can neither be good Christians nor honest 
men, who act themselves, or advise others to act, contrary to 
the scripture rule of “doing unto others as you wish they 
should do unto you.’’ ’ 

In the autumn of 1881 the cholera came creeping on towards 
the North of England from Russia. About the end of October 
it appeared in Sunderland, from December till March of the next 
year it devastated Newcastle, Gateshead, North Shields, and the 
neighbouring colliery villages. ‘ It raged principally amongst 
the lower orders whose dissolute habits and poverty rendcrixl 
them speedy victims to its direful attacks, must of them only 
surviving a few hours.’ • At Ncwbum-o''-T> no out of a popu¬ 
lation of 550, 424 persons were attacked, of whom 57 died. 
Public subscriptions were opened for the relief of the sufferers; * 
but in spite of this the epidemic proved a severe drain on 
the resources of the young Union, and left it without any 
reserve funds to face the next conflict with the masters. Ry 
March 1832 no less tlian £10,000 had been paid out by the 
Union for the relief of the sick and destitute; in llctton 
alone £700 was subscribed by the men for the relief of the 
siclp* 

Meanwhile trouble of another sort was brewing. At Callcrton, 
Coxlodge, and Waldridge lead miners were imported and the 

* * Fublicola ’ in Tyne Mercury, December IJ, 1851. 

* Newcastle Chrenutc, January 28, 1832. 

* Sykes, LckcU Records, >1. p. 323. 

* To the Sunderland Fund Lord Londonderry sent £100 with 'a very feeL 
ing letter,’ Lord Durham £100 and 1100 tons of coal. 'Such philanthropy,’ 
wrote the Tytw Mercury, December 20^ 1831, ‘better becomes (heir rank than 
the brightest coiconets they can boast.’ 

' See aceonnt of Union Meeting of March 3 in Nemcasth ChrouieU, Much 
10,1832. 
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pitmen refused to voik with them; at Waldridge the an^ 
ooal minen stopped the engine and endangered the lives of tl« 
lead miners working bdow. The Union had nothing to do 
with any of these affairs; indeed at Waldtidge the ddegates 
did their best to prevent misebiet, and the Uruon sided with 
the masters in the original matter of dispute: the refusal of 
the pitmen, in defiance of their bond, to accept the prices fixed 
tor a new seam. The Union’s policy was clearly stated by 
Hepburn: ‘ It was wrong for men to combine and prevent 
others from working, when they had got work in a legal manner. 
... By the articles into wltich they had lately entered, though 
they bound themselves to the maintenance and support of 
each other, they could not hinder any one from working with 
them.’ ^ Again he urged strongly that when once the bond 
was entered into it must be kept, and whoever broke it would 
be pimished.* The law indeed provided penalties, and various 
pitmen from the above-mentioned collieries were sent to prison 
for three months’ hard labour because they had deserted their 
work. 

The cose of Coxlodgc was pairticularly hard. By an oral 
agreement at tlte binding time, it was arranged that as 
more workmen had been bound than could be employed at 
Coxlodgc, the surplus men from Coxlodgc should go to Gas- 
forth (a less profitable pit for the workers), but that they should 
have the first claim it extra labour was required at Coxlodge.* 
In defiance of this understanding, when extra labour was 
wanted at Coxlodgc, the owner imported low-paid lead miners. 
The pitmen already employed at Coxlodgc, finding their remon¬ 
strances ignored, struck work. Some were sent to prison, the 
rest had their indentures cancelled, and soldiers were called 
in to evict them from their houses. When the doors of 
their cottages hod been nailed up, they at last appealed to 
the Union. Delegates from that body made an investiga¬ 
tion and passed the following unheruic resolution : ‘ That the 
dispute having terminated in a manner highly prejudicial to 
the men, and in a way wltich cannot but be ^o injurious 
to the masters, a deputation from this meeting be appointed 
to wait on the Rev. Mr. Brandling, the owner, to solicit him to 
continue to employ those men who may be willing to remain.* * 

' /fcUKOSlU Clkrmich, Aaguit 20, 1831. 

* /iitt, March 10, 1S32. 

' January 17, 1832. 

* /M£, January 28, 1832. 
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But the men concerned rejected this proposal by 108 votes 
to 04. ‘ Is it to be believed,’ urged the Union Committee in 
its appeal to the public, * that a lai^ body of sober, industrious 
men (and in the whole district there is not a more sober and 
industrious body than was lately at Coxlodge) would without 
provocation, without ill treatment, without witnessing violation 
of contracts, wantonly abandon their work, to experience, 
with their families, all the misery of houseless penury ? ’ ‘ 
It is not surprising that bitter words were uttered about the 
minister of the Gospel who had so merged the Christian in 
the employer as to turn these families adrift at a time when 
cholera was raging. 

Into the intricacies of the 1832 quarrel between masters 
and men it is unnecessary to enter; overseers and pitmen gave 
their different versions of the same affair, anonymous writers 
on both sides sent long letters to the Press, charge was followed 
by countercharge, statement by denial witli bewildering 
rapidity. Conditions varied at different pits, and techni¬ 
calities often obscured the issues. Early in I he year some of 
the masters began to threaten the deputy oversi ers and others 
with a loss of their places at the next binding unless they 
consented to leave the Union. The policy of the Union, as 
formulated by Hepburn on March 8, was to support all those 
who lost their places from the caprice of their masters and to 
refuse to supply their plaees; * but not, as was often after¬ 
wards stated, to refuse to be bound altogether. 

On March 10 a general meeting of coal-owncrs on the Tyne 
and Wear, with Robert W. Brandling in the choir, issued what 
can only be described as a provocative manifesto in view of 
the approaching binding time.* After a fantastic computa¬ 
tion of the loss to the coal trade by the 1881 dispute and the 
diminished output, they described the introduction of the 
lead miners, their happiness, and the excellence of their work. 
‘These facts are most important, as they prove Ix’yond the 
possibility of doubt, that the Pitmen formerly employed could 
have been neither overworked nor ill-paid.’ Their disputes 
in fact were due not to grievances but to a secret combina¬ 
tion, and the W'aldridge affair was cited as an illustration. 
Beyond issuing this declaration, the coal-owners seem to have 
taken no concerted action at the binding time. In about halt 

* JVetneasiU Chranich, January *8, 183a, 

* Ibid., March 10, 183a. 

* na., March 17, 183a. 
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the pits, induding Ix>td Duifaam’s sod Lord Londoadeny^k, 
the men were bound as usual on the same conditions as the 
previous year. In the other halt, difficulties arose, with the 
result that April S passed and the pits lay idle and eight thou¬ 
sand men were out of work. The point of dispute at most {nts 
was the refusal of the owners to bind ‘the deputies, shifters, 
bankmen, and ciiginemcn,’ or the more prominent members, 
unless they deserted the Union. In some cases their com¬ 
rades refused to be bound without them. At some pits the 
men tried, as was the custom at binding time, to get some 
particular grievance remedied. In some, no doubt, unreason¬ 
able demands were made, as at llctton, where some of the 
younger men asked for the dismissal of the viewer. 

It is clear that there was no uniform demand for higher 
wages or better conditions: the Union’s policy was to keep 
what had already been won. As the dispute went on it became 
a commonplace on the masters’ side that the quarrel had begun 
because the men demanded higher wages : the men invariably 
denied this; the explanation of this contradiction is perhaps 
to be found in a sentence in the Tyne Mercury,^ where after 
rep<-ating that the men had struck for higher wages the writer 
naively adds: ‘This tliey have not said in words, but they 
have rcquii-ed more privileges than they previously had, which 
is equivalent to demanding a higher price for their labour.* 
On the other hand, the men declared that various collieries 
were offering reduced wages, a fact which the Tyne Mercury 
admitted might be true, excusing it on the grounds of reduced 
profits. But whatever the original causes of dispute at the 
various collieries, by the middle of May the issue had become 
dear and simple; the policy of all the coal-owners whose 
pits still lay idle became identical; they refused to bind any 
men unless they deserted the Union. It was a life and death 
struggle for the right to combine. 

In the early days of the strike the men’s hopes ran high. 
They were as confident as the coal-owners that God was on 
their side. A resolution at one of their meetings in April was 
worded thus : ‘ That as oppressed people, in every age of the 
world, when united, had confounded their enemies, we act in 
OOn}unction with the example of such andents and modems, 
88 have withstood and overcome their enemies.’ * At the 
same meeting one speaker outlined a proposal for a great 


* April 10, 1832. 


* NnnemtU CinnuU, April ai. 
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ge&end union to spread over the whole country.* * It would 
be an excellent thing if this could be brought about, union 
would go forth, and religion would follow, and moral degradar 
tion be banished from the earth, and the world become 
evangelised.’ When several weeks had passed their growing 
Inttemess was expressed in somewhat grandiloquent language: 
* That as our opponents are all alive to our destruction, we, 
the objects of their antipathy, resort to every auxiliary within 
our reach to frustrate their diabolical design.’ * 

How were the eight thousand unemployed pitmen supported 
during their long struggle ? As we have seen, the cholera had 
depleted the Union funds, but half the pits were still at work, 
and in them the Unionists, out of every £l earned, contributed 
6s. to the support of their eomrades: * a further proof in the 
masters’ eyes, if one were wanted, that the wages paid were 
excessive. 

Meanwhile lead miners and others were being brought into 
the district to take the place of the Unionists hi pit and 
cottage. Evictions were carrioi out with <he aid of soldiers 
and angry passions let loose.* At Hetton, where ejections 
first took place on an extensive scale, a pitman Emngton, 
who with two others had deserted the Uiuoii, was found 
murdered. At Friars Goose the ejection wus accompanied by 
a serious affray. The signal was giver by a pitman’s wife, 
Elizabeth Carr, who refused to move, was carried to the door 
on a chair, seized the hat of a policeman, flourished it above 
her head and cheered on the exasperated mob. The justice 
dispensed by the authorities was rough, and the indignities 
suffered by the rioters were not likely to pacify the feelings 
of men already embittered by the lo'-s of home and work. 
Special constables were sworn in and instructed to arrest 
miners whenever they found them standiug together, and to 
lock them up in the colliery stables or empty houses. ‘ Some 
of them were bound hand and foot against the mangers in 
the stalls all night, ivith neither food nor water, and if they 
attempted to make the least resistance, a cutlass or pistol 
was held to their faces. It was not the riotous and diso^erly 
persons that were mostly punished, but chiefly those who had 
been taking leading parts in the union, and who had favlfi*^ 

' Tbeyicem to have bad no connection with the National Astodation for the 
Protection of Labour. See Zittm Zalourir, pp. 311 f. 

* NmeastU Ceurata, Jnne 2. 

• H.O., 4a 3a * nu. 
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no put trhatever in the disoiden.* * It vaa in vain .that 
Hej^m urged the unbound men not to go neu the coUieriea 
where other men were at work, and above all to keep their 
wives from interfering in matters with which they had nothing 
to do.* The wives might well have answered that they were 
pretty intimately ooneemed with measures that turned them 
out of house and home, and they certainly showed their fed- 
ings in vigorous fashion; thus when some lead miners were 
being marched to their new abodes at the Tyne Main and 
Friars Goose they were ‘assailed in Gateshead by the pit¬ 
men’s wives, who not only “cudgelled” them with thdr 
tongues, but threw stones at them.’ * In many cases the 
owners added to the hardships of eviction by publishing at 
the same time the clauses in the Vagrancy Act which pro¬ 
claimed penalties for encamping in the open air or under a 
tent.* 

Whilst the unruly strikers were breaking the heads of the 
lead miners, the orderly strikers were publishing accounts 
of their incompetence, which were promptly contradicted by 
the masters. In this connection it is interesting to read in the 
1842 Mines Report* that the newcomers are said to have been 
unsatisfactory, and that by 1843 hardly one nenuuned in the 
district. 

Competent or incompetent, the tide of supplanters flowed 
steadily in from WaU-s, from Staffordshire, and fn>m Yorir- 
slure; by June about two thousand had already entered the 
district.* Still the strikers kept up a bold front, and at their 
meeting on June 1C. when the strike had lasted ten weeks, 
Hepburn declared that they m«ist be out fur another ten, 
after which their services would be needed at the busy time, 
and they would win.’* Meanwhile a tragic event which 
struck the public imagination prejudiced their cause. On 
June 11, Mr. Fairies, an old magistrate of seventy, was accosted 
when on horseback by two pitmen who asked for money for 
a drink. Angry words passed, blows followed, and in the 
end Mr. Fairies was left brutally wounded in the ditch. Eleven 
days later he died. Jobling, the man who had first addressed 
him, was arrested and afterwards hung. His corpse was ex¬ 
posed in chains on a gibbet until, to the public relief, it was 

* Fjmet, Mintrs »f Sartkumhtrland amd Durham, pp. 38, 39. 

* NtwetutU Cknmieh, June 2. ' Tjnu Mrreuiy, May 8. 

* Nemaith Chnmeit, May 36. * Appendia, Part i. 

* liOfh in IftmautU ChnnkU, June a. ’ NrwcaUlt Chrauuh, Jnae aj. 
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away. Aimstrong, who had cominitted the actual 
aasault, was never found, though tradition said he was at 
Isu'ge in the district till after Jobling’s execution. like all 
other crimes and misdeeds this assault was attributed to the 
Union. ‘I am afraid,’ said Mr. Justice Parke, in sentenc¬ 
ing Jobling,^ ‘ that this is one of those melancholy circum¬ 
stances which are occasioned by that combination which has 
prevaUed in this county so long—one of the unlawful effects, 
and we have witnessed many—arising out of a combination, 
alike injurious to the public weal and the private interests 
of all who are eoncemed in it. It is to that combination 
that I attribute that utter want of moral feeling which in¬ 
duced you to stand by and assist another in inflicling that 
mortal wound which led to the death of the dei( ased.’ George 
Weddle, a policeman who had killed a miner named Skipsy, 
was sentenced at the same Assizes as Jobling to six months’ 
imprisonment.'* Skipsy had been trying to make pracc in a 
quarrel between miners and constables when Wtddle shot 
him dead. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the heavy odds 
against which the Union was fighting for recognition is con¬ 
veyed in the letter from Lord Melbourne to the magistrates 
of the district; * 


W.’HTsiiu.i, Juli/ lb, 1832. 

Sir, —I am commanded by his Majesty to call your most serious 
apd immediate attention to the state ol the colliery districts in 
the county of Durham. 

It appears that, for some time past, extensive and dett rmiiied 
combinations and conspiracies have been farmed and entered into 
by the workmen, for the jiurpose of dictating I o Ihcir masters 1 he rate 
of wages at which they shall be employed, th'" hours during which 
they shall work, tlie quantity of laiiour which they shall perform, 
os well as for imposing upon them many other regulations relating 
to the conduct and management of tlieir trade and concerns. 

In pursuance of this system, and in fiirthcr.'ince and support of 
these demands, which are as unwise and injurious to the authors 
of them as they are violent and unjust in themselves, tumultuous 
assemblages of people have been gathered together, to the great 
danger of the public peace, at which the most seditious and 
inflammatory discourses have been delivered, and the most illegal 
resolutions adopted. 

The natural consequences of such proceedings have shown 

* Wtwcaslle Ckrmiclt, August 4. • Tyne Mercury, August y. 

* Newcastle Ceurant, July 38, 183a, 
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CheauelTes in outrages of the most strocions chamcter, in menaces 
and intimidation, in the injury and maltreating of peaceable 
and industrious labourers, so as to endanger tbeir lives,—and in 
the commission of murder In the face of open day. 

In these cireumslsuces I am commanded by his Majesty to 
express his confident expectation, that all who hold the commission 
of the peace will act with the promptitude, decision, and firmness 
which are so imperatively required, and that they will exert 
themselves for the prevention and suppression of all meetings 
which shall be rallril together for an ilhgal purpose, or which 
shall, in the course of their proceedings, become illegal; for the 
detection and punishment of all unlawful combination and con¬ 
spiracy, as well as of all outrage and violence; and for the 
encouragement and protection of his Majesty's peaceable and 
well-disposed subjects.— I hare the honour to be, sir, your humble 
servant, Melbourne. 

As the summer passed seee.ssion'? became more frequent, 
and the ardour of the contributors to the strike fund cooled. 
Six shillings in the pound was a heavy tax when no end seemed 
in sight. l)y Augu.st 28 one hundred men in Lord Durham’s pits 
refused to pay any longer.* Others soon followed suit. On 
September 1 the Union held its lust meeting at Boldon Fell. 
They were willing to alter their rules to meet the employers’ 
wishes provided they might continue as a society. But no 
compromise could accepted, the ‘ monstrous System of 
Violence and Insubordination ’ must cease to exist. ' By the 
Introduction of Workmen of more upright Principles, and 
with more correct Notions of the Rights and relative Duties 
of Masters and Servant.s,’ the coal-owners, they were told, 
hoped to pa-vent the recum-nce of these disgraceful scenes.* 
The Union was beaten ; on September 20 it was formally dis¬ 
solved.* 

All through that summer and autumn over Northumberland 
and Durham there were a-joicings for the passing of the 
Reform Bill, public dinners, the ringing of bells, and a proud 
display of banners with appropriate mottoes: ‘A day of 
liberty is worth an eternity of bondage.’ ‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall.’ ‘Fortune follows the Brave.’ As winter 
approached, Hepburn, shunned by those men whom he had 
led to disa.ster, spumed by the men who had proved faithless 
to their cause, wandered about in the bitterness of failure, 

• Tjnu Mmury. 

■ R. W. Brandling to J. I.osh, NnKaith ChrtnuU, Septembei 8,183s. 

' H.O., 40. 30. 
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a sagged liavker of tea whose traces no one would buy. Driven 
fay hunger, he sued for woric at the Felling oolhery, and was 
it would only be pven him if he promised to have no 
more to do with Unions. He paused, consented, and kept 
his word.* Perhaps the darkness of his days was lightened 
by the vision of the future pictured in almost his last public 
speech: ‘If we have not been successful, at least wc, as a 
body of miners, have been able to bring our grievances before 
the public; and the time will come when the golden chain 
which binds the tyrants together will be snapped, when men 
will be properly organised, when coal-owncrs will only be like 
ordinary men, and will have to sigh for the days gone by. It 
oiJy needs time to bring this about.’ * 

‘ He lived till 1873; see Fyncs, tp. at., p. 36. 

’ Fynes, cyt. cit., p. 36. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE COTTON WOBKERS 
17G0-181S 

The histoiy of the cotton industry is often regarded as an 
e{ntomc of the Industrial Revolution, for it presents in a dear 
and striking form all the features of that Revolution. Unlike 
older industries it was unhampered by traditions or restrictions 
—except such restrictions os its rived the woollen trade could 
succeed in imposing on it—^for ancient industrial regulations 
were discredited by the time it grew up; it rose in an incred¬ 
ibly short time from a small struggling trade to become En^and’s 
leading industry; it was centralised in the Lancashire district, 
changing the whole character of that district; it was the dtief 
field for the application of the mechanical inventions of the 
period. A few figures will illustrate the rapidity of its growth. 

In 1764 the import of cotton wool into Great Britain was 
8,870,892 lbs.; in 1833 it had risen to 808,726,199 Ibs.^ 

At the Coronation of George m. in 1761, representatives of 
the principal trades of Manchester walked in procession through 
the streets; tailors marched in that pageant, worsted weavers, 
woolcombers, shoemakers, dyers, joiners, silk weavers, and 
hatters ; but there were no cotton weavers or manufacturers,* 
and yet by 1774 there were probably about 80,000 persons in 
and round Manchester engaged in the cotton industry.* By 
1787 some 162,000 persons were employed in that industry in 
Great Britain : * by 1881 these numbers had risen to 888,000.* 

It is with this multitude of workers and with the vicissitudes 
of their fortunes that we arc concerned, and we shall deal 
with the development of the industry and the application of 
mechanical inventions only in so far as they ^ected the 
workpeople. 

The early history of the use of cotton is largely a history of 

* Bainet, Histwy tf Coittn Hanuftuture, pp. 109, in. 

* Aston, A Pieturt af Atanchesitr, p. 19. 

* Chapman, The Lancashire Celtem Industry, Manchester, 1904, p. 3. 

* Bainet, efeit,,^ 319. * Bainea, tf tit., p. 318, ^ting M'Ciillecii. 
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tlie attempts of the old-established woollen trade to stno^^e 
its 3roang rival. In the seventeenth century only coarse cotton 
fabrics were made in England, but with the development of 
eolcmial commerce in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
fine cotton goods were imported in considerable quantities from 
India and the East.^ Indian calicoes, muslins, and chintzes 
took the fancy of the elegant world and ‘ the liberty of the 
ladies, their passion for their fashion ’ * was blamed as destruc¬ 
tive to the old silk and woollen manufactures of England. 

The vagaries of fashion are amusingly described by Defoe 
in 1708: ‘. . . such is the power of a mode as we saw our 
persons of quality dressed in Indian carpels, which but a few 
years before their chambermaids would ha\> thought too 
ordinary for them ; the chints was advanc cd from lying upon 
their floors to their backs, from the foot-cloth to the petticoat; 
smd even the queen herself at this time was pleased to appear 
in China and Japan, I mean China silks and callico.’ 

The appeals that were made to patriotic sentnnert on behalf 
of silk or wool were unsuccessful, and to prot'Tl the woollen 
trade against this competition an Act was passed in 1700 
prohibiting the introduction of Indian silks and printed calicoes 
for domestic use, either as apparel or furniture, under a penalty 
of £200 on the wearer or seller.* But this drastic Act was 
ineffective j goods were smuggled in oi else caheex's were 
manufactured in India and printed or dyed in England. In 
1720 another attempt was made to destroy the trade. An 
Act • was passed which entirely prohibitcsl the use of any 
‘ printed, painted, stained, or dyed calico ’ for clothing or for 
furniture under the penalty of £5 in tnc case of clothing, £20 
in the case of furniture. Cotton goods made with warp of 
another material, if printed or dyed, were proliibited. Calicoes 
dyed all blue and muslins, neckcloths, and fuslians were ex¬ 
cepted. Now English cotton goods were in those early days 
made with linen or woollen warp, for the English fingers could 
not match the suppleness of the fingers of the Hindoos or spin 
a sufficiently fine strong thread for the warp ; they could only 
produce in fact a * mongrel manufacture.’ 

Doubts arose as to the scope of this Act, and it was argued 

* Mantonx, Za Xfeolution Induitrittk au xvitt’ nMe, 

' A Plan eftkt Englitk Ctmnuret, 1728, quoted by Baines, ap, tit., p. 80, 

* Quoted by Baines, ap. tit,, p. 79. 

* II & I* William III. c. 10; see Baines, ap. tit., p. 79, 

* 7 George t. c. 7; see Baiaes, tit., p. 166. 
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kgr wnM that fostiaas came under it. These doubts wen set 
at rest in 1786 by an Act which legidised the use of fustians.* 
Pure calico goods if printed or dyed were still prohibited and 
remained prohibited till 1774 when, owing to the exertions 
of Aikwri^t, who was producing pure cotton goods of this 
description, and in spite of the opposition of the other 
Lancashire manufacturers, the prohibition was repealed.* The 
efforts of the woollen trade to retain its position had failed 
and cotton had to a great extent superseded silk, so that by 
1785 it could be said ‘ Women of all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, are clothed in British manufactures of cotton, 
from the muslin cap on the crown of the head, to the cotton 
stocking under the sole of the foot.’ * 

The Nod Machinery 

Our period is the period of the great mechanical inventions 
that revolutionised trade and the workers’ Uves, and it will be 
necessary to give some account of them. In 1760 cotton was 
carded and spun by hand in the spinsters’ own houses, and 
woven at handdooms in the weavers’ houses. By 1880 hand- 
spiiming was dead, and all the processes previous to weaving 
were carried on by complicated machinery in factories, whilst 
weaving was partly done in factories, by power-looms worked 
by girls, but partly still by band-loom weavers in their own 
houses. 

In 1733 John Kay, a native of Bury but an inhabitant of 
Colchester, had invented the flying shuttle,* a device by which 
the weaver could pull a string and so send the shuttle on its 
course through the web, without throwing it himself by hand. 
By this invention one man could manage a wide loom alone 
whereas previously it was necessary to have a man each side 
of the loom. Kay’s invention, like many other inventions, 
was unpopular with the workers, but it made its way, and 
by 1760 it was in general use for cotton weaving, causing a con¬ 
siderable increase in the demand for yam. The weavers in fact 
wanted more yam than the spinners could supply.* Kew 
markets were opening in Germany, Italy, and North America; 
the merchants press^ the weavers, the weavers in their turn 

‘ 9 Geotee II. c. 4; lee Baines, ei/., p. 167. 

* 14 Geoige III. c. 71; Baines, gp. tit., p. 168. 

* Mae{diersoa, Aurnait t/Commtrtt, quoted bj Baines, p. 336. 

* Mantoux, gp. cit., p. 198. 

* Un, CeMMs Muutfatlim tf Great Britain, i. p. 19s. 
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pressed the sinnneis. The system of production at this time 
is described by Uie: 

'The workshop of the weaver was a rural cottage, from which 
when he was tired of sedentary labour he could sally forth into 
his little ‘garden, and with the spade or the hoe tend its culinary 
productions. The cotton wool which was to form his weft was 
picked clean by the fingers of his younger children, and was carded 
and spun by the older girls assisted by his wife, and the yarn was 
woven by himself assisted by his sons. When he could not 
procure within his family a supply of yarn adequate to the 
demands of his loom, he had recourse to the spinsters of his 
neighbourhood. One good weaver could keep three active women 
at work upon the wheel, spinning weft.’ ‘ 

The troubles of the weaver trudging round several miles 
to procure his yam are described : ‘ he was often obliged to 
treat the females with presents in order to quicken their dili¬ 
gence at the wheel.’ * 

This was a satisfactory state of things fur the •.piasters but 
it did not last long, for three inventions, Haigreaves’ spinning- 
jenny, Arkwright’s water frame, and Croniplvin’s mule turned 
the tables, and unworked yam was soon piocluccd faster than 
the weavers could consume it. Instead of buuig srarcc and a 
prize, yam became an important article of exiHirt. These 
inventions must be briefly desenbed. 

The spinning-jenny invented by James Hargreaves about 
1765, though not patented till 1770, was a multiplied wheel. 
One spindle alone was worked by the ordinary spinning wheel, 
but Hargreaves’ invention made it possible to work first eight 
and afterwards as many as one hundred spindles by a single 
wheel. The output was enormously increased, but the stme- 
ture of the industry was not altered as the jennies could be 
worked at home. Arkwright’s water frame, on the other 
hand, patented in 1769, revolutionised the character of the 
trade. 

It is impossible here to give even in outline the remarkable 
story of Arkwright’s career, how he rose from a travelling 
barber who bought country girls’ locks, dyed them with a special 
secret dye and sold them to wig-makers, to be a knight and 
a High Shenff worth half a million; nor can we diseuas the 
vexed question of the precise credit due to him, how far he 
picked other men’s brains, how far the inventions he patented 

» Uie, ^ tU., i. p. 191. * Ute, (*., i, p. 193. 
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were hia own. As it has been well put, his history as an in* 
ventor is obscure, his history as a manufacturer is dear.* 

A process of spinning by means of passing the material to 
be spun through rollers had been invented and patented by 
Wyatt and Paul as early as 178S, and establishments where 
the process could be worked had been set up, but they had all 
failed. Those establishments can be regarded as the real 
ancestors of the cotton-spinning factories. No attempts were 
made for many years to introduce the process, and toller 
spinning remained an idle discovery till Arkwright took out a 
patent for a roller-spinning frame, worked by water power, 
in 1769. This water frame, as it was called, produced a stronger 
thread than the wheels or jennies, a thread that could be used 
for warp; thus it was now possible to manufacture pure 
cotton goods, unmixed with linen, and, as we have seen. 
Parliament was petitioned to withdraw the prohibition on 
these goods. 

In 1775 Arkwright took out another patent for a scries of 
machines, for the subsidiary processes of carding, drawing, 
and roving. In the lawsuits which Arkwright brought later 
against rivals whom he accused of infringing his patents, 
each of the several methods he patented was claimed by some 
other inventor, and in the final trial the verdict was given 
against him. Whatever his claims as an inventor, he pos¬ 
sessed at all events an unrivalled power of working other 
people’s ideas, and it was he, more than any other single man, 
who brought the cotton-spinning industry into the factory 
system. For some lime water frames in factories producing 
warp, and jennies in houses pnxlucing weft, worked on side 
by side. * The jenny,’ it has been well put, ‘ simply multiplied 
human hands, while the water frame was a substitute for 
human skill,’ * but not for human skiU exercised in the cotton 
industry, since the warp produced by the frames had pre¬ 
viously been made of linen or wool. 

The third of the inventions, the mule, was invented by 
Samuel Crompton in 1779. Crompton was the antithesis of 
Arkwright. A quiet man of inventive genius but without 
any administrative or business ability, he devised his new 
machine after some years’ work in his ancestral yeoman’s 
house near Bolton. The machine was called a mule because 
it borrowed features from the water frame and from the jenny. 
It had both rollers and spindles, and produced a finer and 
> Mtntoaz, op. tit., p. S14, * Cbspmss, tp, til,, p. S). 
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stmager thread thun aay that could be spun befoie. It made 
the pmdcietion of fine muslins possible, and thus estaldbhed 
a new biaadt of the cotton industry in England. Cxomptcm 
worked his mule by hand in his garret, but the quality of the 
yam he sold was so excellent that neighbours soon began to 
pry into his secrets. Ladders were placed against his house, 
and holes were made in the walls for inquisitive eyes. Crompton 
ladled the money or the business enterprise to take out a 
patent, and was persuaded to give up his secret in return for 
a voluntary subscription. The story of Crompton’s career 
reflects little credit on his hard-headed rivals. The original 
subscription list amounted to £67, 6s. 6d., but not all of this 
was paid ; after the mule had been brought into general use, 
when the new muslin industry had grown up in liolton, Paisley, 
and Glasgow, and was making huge fortunes for others, a 
further subscription of £500 was raised for Crompton. In 
1812, Parliament, treating him much less generously than the 
undistinguished relative of a successful politieian, voted him 
the sum of £5000, but the several business enterprises in 
which he invested his money came to grief, and he died a 
poor and disappointed man. 

The original mules, as we have said, were worked by hand; 
pn-hotses were sometimes used and water power was applied 
to them about 1790, but it was only sk'wly that jennies or 
mules passed into factories, and ‘ for many years the typical 
jenny- or mule-factory remained small,’ ‘ and men would 
start with one mule in a loft, adding others graduallyFor 
Arkwright’s water frames, on the other hand, water power, large 
mills, and considerable capital were essential. It must be remem¬ 
bered that any new invention takes time to supersede its rivals, 
the structure of an industry docs not change in a day or a year, 
and the introduction of the mule did not mean that jemiies 
disappeared, though it ultimately took their place and, in a 
perfected form, superseded the water frame. Hence during 
the last twenty years or so of the eighteenth century, whilst 
the cotton industry was increasing by leaps and bounds, there 
were large mills or factories, built where water power was 
plentiful on country rivers, producing warp by means of 
Arkwright’s water frames, whi&t jennies and mules were pto- 

> Cbmpman, op. til., p. 59. 

* Kob^ Off CD, for example, io 1789 started by taking a focloiy and mb* 
letting all bnt one room where be employed three men on three band-mnlei 
(ftC CIUIpttftiKg ^ Ht., p. do). 
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^hieing tiie treft in dwelling houses or small estsblishaente. 
Larger businesses, however, were gradually replacing the smaOer 
and steam power was also beginning to supplant water powwr. 
Meanwhile the weavers, a growing and a prosperous b^y of 
men, were working in their own houses, turning the yarn into 
cotton goods. 

The dass of labour required by the different machines varied. 
Before the inventions already described, spinning, as we have 
seen, had been a woman’s industry with children helping 
in the subsidiary processes. The factories or mills were no' 
worked by child labour, chiefly prentice labour, with a 
unskilled men or women ; in the case of the iennies and mules, 
on the other hand, skilled men’s work gradually replaced the 
labour of women and children. Jennies with eight or twelve 
spindles were worked by children, but when jennies were larger 
and mules more oomplicated, it became more economical to 
employ skilled men ; hence we have, side by side with the 
exploitation of child labour, the growth of a small skilled 
eoistocracy of spinners, who followed the machines into the 
factories. Their conditions, wages, and outlook present a 
marked contrast to those of the weavers. 

The conditions of the child labour in the factories are dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere; * we must here consider the attitude of 
the adult workers to these new inventions. 

Hen and women who see their livelihood taken from them 
or threatened by some new invention, can hardly be expected 
to grow enthusiastic over the public benefits of inventive 
genius. A larger view and a vi^'id imagination may teach 
them that the loss to their particular occupation may be 
temporary only; but then, as it has been remarked, man’s 
life is temporary also.^ The indignant spinsters of Blackburn 
with their friends broke open Hargreaves’ bouse and destroyed 
his jennies, and Hargreaves was thus driven from his native 
county to find a more peaceful home for his inventions at 
Nottingham. In 1779 there was a more systematic attack upon 
the new machines, directed espedally against the new series 
of machines for carding, roving, etc., patented by Aikwri^t 
in 1775, Trade was depressed in consequence of the war with 
America, and the new factori<» and the jennies that turned 
a number of spindles were looked on as partly responriblc tor 

' See 7 >ivm I^ohw, chsp. «iii. 

' Hobaon, Evtlutim Mtdtm 1906, {k 3*6. 
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die muat of woik. Arkwright, who had started his career tt 
aa organiser of factories at Nottingham where he found the 
necessary capital, had afterwards set up mills in Derbyshire. 
For his different enterprises he enlisted different partners but 
he was careful to manage the whole business himself. About 
1776 he tried his luck in Lancashire, providing the machinery 
for a mill erected at Birkacre near Chorley. But the people 
of Lancashire were hostile. ‘ Upon the fourth day of October 
last,’ stated one of the proprietors in a petition for redress to 
Parliament, ‘ a most riotous and outrageous Mob assembled 
in the Neighbourhood, armed in a warlike Manner, and after 
breaking down the Doors of the Buildings, they entered the 
Rooms, destroyed most of the Machinery, and afterwards set 
fire to and consumed the whole Buildings, and every Thing 
therein contained.’ ^ The damage he estimated at £4400, 
the sum actually spent on the undertaking. 

At the first attack, on Sunday, the proprietors put up a 
fight and two of the assailants were killed and eight wounded, 
but the mob returned next day in overwlu Iniing force,* Josiah 
Wedgwood, who happ<-ned to be travelling thn'ugh the district 
at the time, estimate their numbers al eight thousand, and 
noted that the Duke of Bridgewater’s miners wen' amongst 
them.* The works of the elder Peel (fallur of the first 
Baronet) at Altham were also visited, and the niaehiiK ry con* 
structed on Arkwright’s processes desi-H.yed, Peel retired in 
disgust to Burton-on-Tmnl and built mills there instead.* 
Wigan, Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, and Manchester were all 
visited or threatened by mobs who destroyed in those districts 
all jennies with more than twenty spindles, leaving those with 
twenty and fewer spindles, which they held to be a ‘ fair 
machine’ as it could be used in a cottage.* Ultimately the 
rioters were stopped by the appearance of military force, but 
it is clear that there was much private sympathy with 
thrir objects. It was alleged by the Edinburgh Reiiew many 
years later * that the Birkacre mill was destroyed ‘ in the 
presence of a powerful body of police and military without 
any one of the civil authorities requiring them to interfere to 

* Sense e/ Commans Journal, June 27 , 1780. 

* Annual Segtster, 1779; Ckrenicle, p. 229. 

* See Mentonx, op. til., p. 418. 

* W. Cooke T»xhr, Life and Times of Sir Xeiert Peel, pp, 7.9, 

* Chepmao, op. eit., p. 76; Baines, op. eit., p. 159. 

* Bslbekiergh Revitm, June 1827, ps 14. 
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pocrent to soaadalous tm outrage.* This may be a myth, hut 
it must be remembered that Arkwright was intensely unpopular 
with other manufacturers, and that the landed cla^ were 
afraid that the poor rates would be burdened with persona 
thrown out of work by the new inventions.* At Wigan the 
magistrates, principal inhabitants, and manufacturers met and 
agreed to suspend the use of all machines and engines worked 
by water or horses for carding, roving, or spinning, till the 
determination of Parliament on the subject was known.* 
The Quarter Sessions at Preston, however, passed resolutions 
on the advantages of machinery and the dangers of competition 
from other counties if its progress were checked. They went 
on to ask for a special commission to try the rioters lying in 
Lancaster gaol.* The request was n fused, as the Law Officers 
reported that there were only two {ktsoiis, Richard Ilaslam 
and Samuel Parkinson, against whom i( was possible to bring 
a capital charge-.* 

The extent of public sympathy with the rioters is illustrated 
by the tone of the pt'lition sent up to Parliament next spring 
by the cotton spiiirters and others of Lancashire. The petition 
is interesting, as it is perhaps the only doeunnnt expressing the 
workers’ opinions about the newchangt-s. The petitioners explain 
that in addition to llie distress caused by the American dispute 
and by the war witli Spain, events which have caused a ‘ casual 
Diminution of ConinuTOc,’ ‘ a Domestic Evil of very great 
Magnitude ’ has sprung up during the last few years in the 
form of the introduction of patent maelunes threatening the 
petitioners with a total loss of employment. They do not 
hesitate to avow their share in the Riots; last September, 
they declare, their sufierings became so ‘ intolerable as to 
reduce them to Despair, and man}' Thousands assembled in 
different Parts to destroy the Causes of their Distress ’ and 
demolished one of the largest patent machines together with 
some smaller ones. They recall the resolutions of the magis¬ 
trates and manufacturers of Wigan, declare that the work 
produced by machines is inferior to hand work, and call the 
machines a mere monopoly ‘ for Ihe immense Profits and 
Advantages of the Patentees and Proprietors.’' 

* Baines, «/>. at., p. i6o. 

* //tust tf Commons Jamnal, April 37, 1780: Petition of Cotton Spinnetl, 

* Annual Xfgisttr, 1779; Ckronitls, p. 33J. 

* 11 . 0 . Uom. (George in. 13). 

* Bouu of Commons Journal, April 37, 1780, 
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A Suiiaiaentaiy Committee investigated tiieir eompiaiiiti 
and reported in favour of machineiy.* Tlie ootton masters 
gave e^dence at the enormous increase in the cotton manu- 
faeture during the last ten years; the looms, they said, had 
increased to three times their former number, and the weavers 
could not be supplied with warp if the machinery were stopped, 
whilst a jenny spinner could make 2s. or 2s. 6d. a day in con¬ 
trast to tire 8d. or 4d. a day made by a spinner with one spindle. 
The scunners, on the other hand, stated that though a woman 
could now only make 8d. or 5d. a day with one spindle, sixteen 
years ago she could earn from lOd. to Is. 8d. a day, whilst the 
earning on jennies of twenty-four sp’ndles had also gone 
down. They reiterated their belief that the work was better 
done by small jetmics than by large ones, and added a 
significant complaint that marira the rise of the new order 
of capitalism: ‘ the Jenneys are in the Hands of the Poor 
and the Patent Machines arc generally in the Hands of the 
Rich.’ 

After these riots in 1779 the workere made no more attempts 
to check the introduction of machinery for spinning. The reason 
no doubt lies in the fact that whenever any lalxiur was dis¬ 
placed by the introduction of any particular species of machinery 
for spinning, it was soon absorbed by ai expansion of trade.* 
Many of the economists of the day, with this example before 
them, came to think that the intnxluction of machinery would 
be a similarly painless process in every case. The weaving 
trade offered employment to any surplus labour from spinning. 
The mills with ‘ patent machines ’ to which the petitioners of 
1780 objected continued to grow in number and size. Not 
only did Arkwright set up new establishments, but he sold 
his machines or permission to use them to ’ numbers of adven¬ 
turers, residing in the different counties of Derby, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Worcester, Stafiord, York, Hertford, and Lan¬ 
caster.’ * By 1782 Arkwright estimated that ‘ a business was 
formed, which already employed upwards of five thousand 
persons, and a capital on the whole of not less than £200,000.’ 
In addition to this there were numbers of unauthorised mills 
set up in defiance of the patent. In the lawsuit over the 
validity of the patent the counsel opposed to Arkwright 

1 See Smut tf Cemmtnt Jmtmal, Jose 37, 1780. 

* Chapman, tp. eit., p. 74. 

* Bamea, tp. til., p. 183, quoting Aikwright’t ‘Caie.’ Theie attempU t« 
localiie the cotton induatiy in other eonntiea were a failuie. 
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deacribed these nnaotiioiued ndlb as em^oying 80,000 
petsoDS and a capital td some £800,000.* 

It will peihaps be convenirat to trace heie briefly the further 
ohaages in the cotton<spiniung industry during our period. 
The cardinal change is the introduction of steam poarer to 
work the maehinciy. When Watt’s steam engine was per* 
fected, and it was no longer necessary to place mills on streams, 
machinery was attracted back to towns. The first mill to 
use Watt’s engine was one at Papplcwick in 1765 ; the engine 
was first used in Manchester in 1780, in Oldham in 1798.* It 
did not of course supersede water power at once, but early 
in the nineteenth century its superiority was so manifest that 
water mills ceased to be built, whilst steam factories rose on afl 
sides. Mules and jennies were gathered more and more into 
factories and worked by steam power. The self-acting muk 
was a later development; many unsuccessful experiments 
were made with it, and it was not in satisfactory working 
order till about 18‘iS. 

Wc can summarise the results of these changes by saying 
that whereas at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
bulk of the master cotton spinners were still small men, as the 
century advanced the small establishments could not hold their 
own against the largo establishments worked by steam, and 
employing many hundreds or even thousands of hands. This 
development had an important corsc*qucncc in the history of 
the workers, for in these establishments the men spitmeis 
formed a compact body with commem aims among whom 
combination was easy. 

The Weavers and the Combination Ael 

We must now turn to the cotton weavers. In their case we 
shall find no startling changes in the structure of the industry, 
for at the time of the Reform Bill weaving is still in the main 
a domestic industry, though the power-loom and the factory 
system are rapidly gaining ground. But thou^ there was no 
startling change in the structure of the industry, there was a 
lamentable chwgc in the conditions of the weavers. 

Before the invention of the scanning-jenny, the weavers 
suffered from a shortage of yam. After that invention and 
the introduction of Arkwright’s water frame, yam was abun¬ 
dant, and by 1780 it was said that the numi^r of looms had 

* See Baine*, of. rit., pp. 183, 184. * See Chapmaa, of. tit., p. $7. 
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inomaed Uueeb^d.* It is probable of course that many of 
tiiese looms were looms that had been converted from linen or 
woollen looms to cotton looms. When the mule came into 
use the demand for more looms grew rapidly, and the almost 
feverish prosperity of the trade is graphicaUy described by 
William Rad^ffe.* 

He calls the years from 1788 to 1808 ‘ the golden age of 
this great trade,’ and describes how ‘ the old loom-shops 
being insufficient, every lumber-room, even old bams, cart- 
houses, and out-buildings of any description, were repaired, 
windows broke through the old blank walls, and all fitted up 
for loom-shops. This source of making room being at length 
exhausted, new weavers’ cottages, with loom-shops, rose up in 
every direction.’ Of the ‘ operative weavers on machine yams' 
he says, ‘ both as cottagers and small farmers, even with three 
times their former rents, they mi^t be truly said to be placed 
in a higher state of “ wealth, peace, and godliness,” by the 
great demand for, and high price of their labour than they 
had ever before experienced. Their dwellings and small 
gardens dean and neat,—^all the family well clad,--the men 
with each a watch in his pocket, and th<- woiiun dwssed to 
their own fancy,— the church crowded to rjicss ivery Sunday ,— 
eveiy house well furnished with a clock *n elegstit nmhogaiiy 
or fancy case,—handsome tea services in Staffordshire ware, 
with silver or plated sugar-tongs and spoons,—Birmingham, 
Potteries, and Sheffield wares for neo-ssary use and ornament, 
wherever a comer cupboard or shelf could be placed to shew 
them off, —many cottage families had their cow, paying so 
much for the summer’s grass, and about a statute acre of land 
laid out for them in some croft or comer, which they dressed 
up as a meadow for hay in the winter.’ 

The golden age was not so golden nor did it last so long 
as William Radcliffe suggests.* Early in 1799 the weavers 
were complaining of the decrease in the price of labour and 
forming themselves into an Association for mutual protection 
and for obtaining Parliamentary relief. At the end of April 
a correspondent wrote from IVigan to the Home Office to say 

’ See p. 56 above. Radclific (quoted Baines, ef. eit., p. 338) denies (bat then 
sras any increase till 1788. 

* William RadclifTe, Origin ef rmtr-Lnm W$aving, 1828, pp, 59-67. 

* Nor did all weavers enjoy its blessings, for Prof. Chapman points out that 
the fustian weavers were not in this happy case («/. Hi., p. 39). See also Tit 
CfUen Tradt during tht Rtveluiimery und Nnpeltsnu IVart, by G. W, Daaicto 
(Maacbestcr Statistical Society). 
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that numbers of societies were being formed in that and the 
neighbouring counties, and that *when the sum of fire 
hundred pounds is collected by the grand central committee 
at Manchester consisting of three persons . . . they are to pay 
it into the hands of some great person in London who hatlx 
engaged to procure them an act of parliament for an advance 
of wages.’ ‘ 

On May 27 the same correspondent sent to the Home 
Office an address that had been issued to the public by the 
newly formed association of weavers.* It is worth quoting 
at some length. The address is to be printed and distributed 
in different towns in the name of the general committee 
assembled at Bolton, May 13,1799. John Seddon is president, 
James IIolcrf)ft is secretary, and the committee is composed 
of representatives frtjm different towns as follows : from ^Iton 
and the neighbourhood six, from Manehester and Salford three, 
from Stockport, Oldham, Wigan, Warrington, Blackburn, 
Chorley, Newton, and Bury two each, from Whitefield, Chow- 
bent, and New Chape-l near Leigh one eaeh‘. 

The writers begin : ‘ The present existing Laws that should 
protect Weavers, ete., from imposition, being trampled under 
foot, for want of a union amongst them, tliey arc come to a 
determination to support each other in their just and legal 
rights, and to apply to the Legislature of the country for such 
further regulations, as it may in its wisdom deem fit to make, 
when the real state of the cotton manufactory shall have been 
laid before it.' They talk of the * mutual interest of both 
employers and employed ’ and ask for a ’ candid consideration 
how every necessary of life has inen-ased in price, while the 
price of labour has undergone a continual decrease. . . . And 
yc who arc our enemies, do you not blush to hear these facts 
repeated—Great Britain holding the reins of universal com¬ 
merce, is it not shameful that her sons should be thus imposed 
on ?—are you afraid that we should approach Government, 
and then* tell the IniUt ?—that ye use the mean artifice of 
stigmatising us with the name of Jacobins, that ye raise your 
rumours of plots, riots, etc.’ Tlrey disclaim all connection 
with attempts to undermine Government, and in their dread 

» H.O., 40 . 47 . 

' tl.O., 4S. 47. This sdiirest b priated by William Radcliffe, rtV., p. yd. 
He also givei a later one of June 29 which shows that the Assoeiatioa was 
trying to join with the tnastcra in advocating the prohibition of the export «f 
eottott twUl. , 
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at any nusimdetstanding on this pcmt go so far as to dedan 
the * late law on meetings * appears to us to be only intended 
as a bridle to that wild democratical fury that leads nations 
into the vortex of anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed.’ They 
give particulars of reduced payment; supposing a man to 
be newly married in 1792, he would then be receiving 22s. 
for forty-four yards of cloth; in 1799, surrounded by four or five 
small children, he would be receiving only 11s. for sixty yards, 
woriced with a finer weft. * It is in vain,’ they conclude, ‘ to 
talk of bad trade; if goods arc actually not wanted, they 
cannot be sold at any price; if wanted, 2d. or 8d. per yard 
will not stop the buyer; and whether does it appear more 
reasonable that 2d. or Sd. {icr yard should be Lud on the con¬ 
sumer, or taken from the labourer ? ’ The official endorse¬ 
ment on this document is interesting. It is in the handwriting 
of the Duke of Portland (Home Secretary): ‘ Cun anything 
more be done in this cose than colling the Attention of 
the Magistrates to the Facts by a Litter to the Chairman 
of the Sessions, or some intelligent Magistrate in that part 
erf the County which is indeed all or at least the principal 
part of the manufacturing district.’ 

The correspondent (Mr. John Singleton of Wigan) who sent 
up the weavers’ address denied that the weavers had grounds for 
complaint; the labouring class he declared was ‘ fully employed 
and aell very well paid for their labour and before these arts 
were us’d to disturb their peace and make them discontented 
was both happy and contented.’ He throws an interesting 
adeU^t on the introduction of women into the trade ; in 
spite of the war the number of looms have increased, ‘ for if 
a Man enlists, his Wife turns Weaver, for here the women are 
weavers as well as the Men, and instructs her childi«.‘n in the 
art of weaving—and I have beard many declare that they 
lived better since their husbands enlisted than before.’ * 

The action of the weavers in associating together was speedily 
followed by the first Combination Act, passed July 1799. It 
seems probable, indeed, that their association w&s a cause 
of its introduction. The paper containing their manifesto was 
sent up, as we have seen, to the Home Office on May 27.* On 
June 17 Pitt obtained leave to bring in the Worieman’s 
Combination Bill, and in his speech referred specially to the 
oomlnnations in the northern part of the kingdom.* The 

* fProbabljr tbe Seditions Meetings Act, 36 George ill. e. 8. 

* H.O., 4a. 47. ' Mi * See rewis LatoHrer, p, 119. 
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ComUnatim Act, however, was not the sort of answer that 
the weavemvant^ or appreciated. A general meeting of the 
actiDg magistrates within the hundred of Salford in November 
even thought it necessary to publish a handbill of warning to 
the discontented: ‘ We, the undcnigncd, taking into con* 
ddeiation the various and repeated Attempts that have lately 
been made, to excite a spirit of Dissatisfaction amongst the 
Weavers and others employed in the Manufactures of this 
County, and by violent Hand Bills, and other inflammatory 
Publications, to encourage an iUcgal Opposition to the Act 
passed in the last Session of Parliament “ To prevent unlawful 
Combinations amongst Workmen’* do hereby signify our 
determined Resolution to maintain, as much as in us lies, 
due Obedience to the Laws . . * 

The passing of the Combination Act did not deter the weavers 
from pressing Parliament next year for a regulation of their 
wages. The journeyman weavers of Chester, York, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Derby sent up a petition * praying fur a more speedy 
and summary mode of regulating abuses ‘ and for the settling 
of the W’ages, Pa}' and Price of Labour from time to time.* 
The Combiualioii Act, it must be remembered, nominsJly 
prohibited combination amongst masters not less than amongst 
men, and the weavers take the opportunity to point out that 
their evik arc due to ‘ a powerful Combination of the Master 
Weavers or Manufacturers, and that the Petitioners scarcely 
earning a bare Subsistence by their daily Labour, are totally 
unable to seek the Suppression of Combinations of so mudr 
Secrecy, Wealth and Power, or any Redress of their Grievances, 
by any existing Law.’ Some of the master manufacturers, 
however, were on the men’s side, for on the same day came a 
petition from master manufacturers in Chester, York, and 
Lancashire stating that their difficulties were due to the fact 
that there was no ]xiwer to settle wages. A special Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to take evidence, 
and on May 8 it published the Minutos of Evidence.* James 
Holcroft, weaver of Bolton, who had been secretary of the 
Association the year before, stated the men’s object dearly. 
‘ Is it the wish of the Weavers,’ he was asked, ‘ to have any 
Standard Price or not ? ’ ‘ We wish for no particular W'ages, 
but what may be fixed upon mutually between the Manufacturers 
and Workmen, or by the Quarter Session.’ ’ Is it not rego* 

* H.Oi, 4*. 48. * Bna*^CammmtjMmml, Maieh 5, iSoo, 

* tUd., Msy 8, 1800. 
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lated at present by the Manufacturers and Workmen 7 * * No, 
we wish to be regtilated similar to the Silk Manufacturers.’ * 

The Cotton ArbitroHon Acts 

The weavers did not obtain their desired regulation, but they 
were given instead an Act * providing for arbitration in the 
cotton trade. Richard Needham, weaver of Bolton, who had 
been one of the general committee in 1709, gave the history 
of this Act both before the Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery in 1824 * and also before the Committee on Hand- 
loom Weavers ten years later, in 1884.* We will quote 
the latter account: ‘ At that time Mr. Pitt was prime minister 
and chancellor of the Exchequer as well; I was not here 
but another person was here at the time we were applying 
for it. Mr. Pitt stopped Colonel Stanley from moving any 
further in the business; he sent to the weavers’ solicilor, 
and sent him down to hold a delegate meeting to consult the 
weavers as to the plan he had to suggest, which was a principle 
of arbitration, and if we would give up the application for 
a regulation of wages at that time, he would gi^e us that 
in lieu of it.’ 

That Pitt had seriously considered the question of granting 
a minimum wage seems probable. Mr. Ba\lcy. the Lancashire 
magistrate, as early as 1798 wrote to the Home Ollicc urging 
the adoption of some such measures as ‘ indispensable to keep 
quiet the lower Orders and to conciliate their good Will. . . . 
If the great Mind of Mr. Pitt would give it five Minutes Con¬ 
sideration, I am sure the Bill would pass.’ * Amongst the 
Home Office papers for 1800 is an undated and rather illegible 
paper probably belonging to the year before, which seems to 
be a memorandum on the subject prepared for Pitt by Mr. 
King, then Under Secretary of the Home Office.* ‘ On look¬ 
ing into Bum’s Justice Title Servants, head 4 Rating of Wages, 
Mr. Pitt will see the Authority given to Magistrates to settle 
the wages of all artificers and labourers by the day, week or 
month. If any thing can be done as suggested by Mr. Baylcy 
it appears to Mr. King that it must be grounded on the acts 
there mentioned.’ The memorandum points out that the 

* See Chapter vn. • 39 & 40 George 1 'i. c. 90, passed July a& 

* Fifth Report, p. 544. 

* Report from Select Committee on Hand-loom Weavers’ Petitions, 1834. 

' H.O., 43. 45. From this letter it seems that Rose had a Bill on the lubjeet 
i&Uachaice. ' H.O., 41 S 5 -. 
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Acts api^y to cases where employment is unifonn; 
in manufactlues of gnat extent and employing great numbeis 
the only remedy seems to be * to leave it to the call for employ* 
ment to regulate the wages. ... I know not what Rule Mr. 
A. Smith or anyone would desire to lay down.’ 

If Pitt played with the idea of an Act for regulating wages, 
he rejected it and gave the weavers instead the Arbitration Act. 
This Act * provided that in all cases of dispute over wages or 
hours each party could name an arbitrator, and if the arbitrators 
could not agree either arbitrator could require them to submit 
the points in dispute to a Justice of the Peace whose decision 
would be final. The Act had some success for a short time 
as a device for settUng disputes and protecting the men from 
actual frauds, but before long the masters put their finger on 
a fatal fiAw in the drafting. The Act obliged the masters to 
appoint an arbitrator, and made provision for cases of dis¬ 
agreement between the arbitrators, but it contained no pro¬ 
vision to compel an arbitrator to act. The masters having 
discovered this hiatus amused themselves by appointing an 
arbitrator living in London or some other distant place who 
had no intention of acting, with the result that the arbitra¬ 
tion went no further. 

The working of the Act and the grievances of the weavers 
are described very fully three years later in the evidence before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons.^ Thomas Thorpe, 
who had acted as arbitrator in some two hundred cases (in a 
few he was chosen by the masters), said so long as the Act was 
carried out it worked well. Of the cases in which he had 
acted eleven had been referred to a magistrate, and of those 
eleven all but one had been settled in the men’s favour. James 
Holcroft, who had acted in some three hundred cases, said 
that only four or five had been referred to a magistrate. He 
described in detail a cose which throws light on the scope of 
the Act and the persistent desire of the men for a minimum 
wage. At Whitcficld, where wages had been reduced some 
time before from 6 jd. to 3|d. a yard, the men, hoping to use 
the Act to raise their wages, wished to arbitrate in a body, 
but they were advised by Mr. Gumey that they could only 
act individually. Consequently some nine hundred applica¬ 
tions for arbitration were made, but the magistrates treated 

> 39 & 40 George in. c. 90 . 

' Minute* ol Evidence taken before tbe Select Committee on the Cotton 
WeaTcrs’ Petitions, 1803. 
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tlie demand as if it were an attempt by the men to fix wages, 
and said that tiie Act gave no such power. This inteipietatkm 
of the Act, winch of course made it worthless as a protection to 
the men against anything but actual fraud or breach of agree¬ 
ment, was supported by the legal opinion of Law, afterwards 
Lord EUenboiough ; Gurney, who advised the men, taking 
the opposite view that the reduction of wages on this scale 
was a proper subject for the operation of the Act. When 
Holcroft was asked if it was the favourite wish in Whitefield 
Ihat there should be a regulation of wages, he replied: ' It 
was not only the favourite Wish of the People at Whitefield, 
but the favourite Wish of the Four Counties of Lancaster, 
Cheshire, York, and Durham.’ 

Another witness, James Draper, gave an instance of the 
dismissal of a workman because he had appointed an arbi¬ 
trator, and it came out very clearly in the inquiry that the 
masters thought it beneath the dignity of an arbitrator of 
their class to meet a workman, that they resented workmen 
being allowed to administer oaths, and that dishonesties and 
frauds of the meanest kind were very common on the part 
of the employers. One master, Richard Cliff, in defending 
his conduct in choosing a remote and non-efiectivc arbitrator, 
said, ‘ I don’t know who I could have got to attend against the 
People who were appointed on the Weavers’ Side.’ 

It is clear that there was a good deal ot uneasiness amongst 
the authorities about the attitude of the weavers, law-abiding 
and even anti-Jacobin though the latter at this time were. 
Prices were leaping up, food riots were occurring all over the 
country, and section of the stomach and sedition of the nund 
were often confounded by the anxious friends of law and 
order. When hunger prompted the composition of the many 
doggerel rhymes * sent up by the recipients in alarm to the 
Home Office during these years, it was in truth difficult to 
distinguish the two. Any attempt of the working classes to 
asast themselves in the ‘ Wants and Distresses arising from 
the various Events which Divine Providence may permit to 
chasten us ’ ^ was regarded with suspicion, hence it is not sui^ 
prising to find Mr. Bayley, who at this time wrote constantly 

* ‘ The Bishop*, Vicus, Cuntes, 

PorliameBt ud Kings 
Not only Evils ue 

But worthless Things.’— H.O., 42. 55. 

Silfotd magistrates' haadbiU, H.O., 42. 48, 
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to tiie Hooie Offloe» dedaiing that ‘mudi o! seditioo has 
mixed itself with the Weavers* PetitioD and Bill. It will not 
have escaped your Observation,* he adds, ‘ that Mr. Gurney is 
their Counsel and Mr. Foulkes their Solicitor.’ * 

* Cavalry should be stationed near Bolton and an eye kept 
on whole quarter* is the official endorsement of an enclosure 
in Mr. Bayley’s letter. The enclosure, from Mr. Fletcher of 
Bolton who figures in our pages elsewhere, had amongst other 
things urged the taxation of the export of cotton twist, a 
measure which was constantly being pressed by the weaving 
interest, and as constantly opposed by the spinning interest, 
Mr. Bayley’s fears were not allayed by the receipt of an anony¬ 
mous threatening letter a few weeks later.* There is of course 
no reason to connect this letter with the weavers or their 
organisation, but os a type of the letters that were showered 
upon the magistrates all over England wherever famine was 
rife, it is worth while to quote part of it. These letters are 
interesting as showing how far the poor were from taking the 
same view as their betters about the chastening mercies of 
Divine Providence. We have altered the spelling and punc¬ 
tuation. ‘And the people said unto Joshua, the Lord our 
God will we serve and His voice will we obey. You Magis¬ 
trates and Gentlemen of old England, by God’s laws and the 
church we mean to stand, and men’s laws to destroy. Unless 
the price of provisions comes to a fair price, a famine appears 
in the midst of plenty. Betwixt the Badger and the huxter 
the poor do starve. As a caution take this writ. For a fare 
living on our bended knees to God we will call.’ Unless this 
comes about the writer threatens ‘ a civil war ’ and ‘ your fine 
halls and your pleasure ground we will destroy either by fire 
or sword.’ 

Throughout the year 1801 there was great distress among 
the workers in the cotton district, and great alarm among 
the authorities. There seemed indeed cause for alarm lest 
hunger should drive the manufacturing population, ill-policed 
as it was, into open rebellion against law and order.* There 
were rumours that the cotton factories at Bolton would be 
burnt, tales were told of large bodies of men, some said fifty 

* H.O., 42. Sa • /ua. 

* The fums paid for the prosecution of felons in the county of Lancaster rose 
from £iS3 in 1798 to £1419 in (799, and ^2764 in 1800, Of these sums 
nearly two-thirds were paid at Manchester. H, 0 ., 4a. 55 (Mr. Bayley, 
October 21). 

B 
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thounnd, bound together by Qlegal oaths. Hie xnagistiates 
were not the only alamiists. Thomas Ainsarorth, the mann- 
factuiet, wrote to Sr Robert Peel (Ist Baronet) from B(dton : * 
‘ There is nothing to fear from Jacobinism further than avail¬ 
ing themselves of the distracted state of the country and the 
common saying of the poor is better to die in a batUe than be 
starved in our houses.’ With reference to a rising he adds: 
‘H ever there is sm invasion or other commotion to employ 
the regular force of the country I make no doubt but that 
opportunity will be seized.’ Mr, Yates, Peel’s partner, wrote 
in equal alarm two days later, giving an account of food riots 
at Bury:* ‘I am sorry to say that what I have seen and 
heard to-Day, convinces me that the Country is ripe for rebel¬ 
lion and in a most dangerous situation, and 1 firmly believe 
that if provisions continue at the present high prices, a 
Revolution will be the consequence . . . my heart bled 
this morning,’ he adds, ‘ to see so many Children not more 
than half Fed,’ Both these gentlemen share the magistrates’ 
doubts of the Volunteers. In the Bury food riot it was thought 
wiser not to call them out, Mr. Ainsworth went so far as to 
declare ’ great doubts are entertained as to Volunteers acting 
and some are supposed to be corrupted. I am of opinion not 
one Corps in Lancashire would [act] • in their own Towns 
agmnst their neighbours and perhaps relatives.’ 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
magistrates were alarmed. Seditious language was not 
wanting,* but more dangerous than mere seditious language, 
doctrines subversive of the foundations of society were being 
circulated in the cotton district,* ard opinions unfavourable 
to the Government seemed to be gaining ground. This was the 
boUef of Mr, Fletcher of Bolton, who wrote that he had ‘ en¬ 
couraged several loyal masters who employ great numbers of 
servants in different Branches of the Cotton manufacture, 
to examine into the political opinions of their workmen, and 
to discharge such as are known to be Jacobin from their 
employ.’ • 

> H.O., 42. 61, March 12, tSoi. • H.O., 42. 61. * Torn oat. 

* «./. One Dyson was sent to the Salford House of Correction for saying 
‘Damn the King and Country.’ When told he would be informed against, 
thinking perhaps he might as well be hung for a sheep as a Iamb, be not only 
damned the magistrates but damned the eoluntecrs for a set of damned fools. 
He had further announced that it was ‘time to take Billy Titt’a head off.’ 
H.O., 42. 62. 

' Set Team Lateurtr, p. 315. * H.O., 42. 63. 
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It is in tlw year 1801 that tbe first mention is made in the 
Hinne Office Papers of that unhallowed band of informers and 
spies, of whom the magistrates henceforth made continual 
use. The Rev. Mr. Hay, J.P., who will figure later in the 
Luddite chapters, rejoioes in having found w informer to 
attend the secret meetings, although it cannot be said that 
the information he furnished was very exciting.* Mr. Fletcher 
of Bolton also begins to send up informers’ tales.* It is in this 
year that we first hear of Mr. Bent, alias * B.,’ so long the 
trusted informer of Mr. Fletcher and the trusted confidant of 
the discontented.* 

Meanwhile the organised weavers directed their efforts to 
obtaining by lawful means an amendment of the Arbitration 
Act. Now an application for amendment involved concerted 
action, and conct^rted action, however law-alnding, in this 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear, was at once attributed by 
the magistrates to sedition and Jacobinism, and hence the 
weavers worked under difficulties. Their meetings, too, were 
constantly stopped or dispersed. 

‘The intention of a second application to Parliament to 
amend what is called the Weavers' Bill,' wrote the Rev. Mr. 
Bancroft of Bolton,* 'ha' I believe been made a means of 
combining and stimulating the People. It was mentioned 
before that Correspondencies were carried on between a Leader 
here (Holcroft) and the People of Scotland. I expect that 
Holcroft has of late abated in his exertions.' 

Mr. Fletcher of Bolton wrote to the same effect early next 
year;* 

* In this neighbourhood (Bolton) the seditious seem to be 
mostly occupied about the intended application to Parliament 
for regulating the cotton manufacture. This application 
(although perhaps some small alteration may be necessary 
in the existing Laws as to that Trade) certainly originates in 
the Jacobin Societies and is intended as a means to keep the 

' H.O., 42. 62. * H.O., 42. 62, and 42. 65. 

* See Chapter x. B.’s name oceuri in some papers sent up to the Law 
Officers about the prosecution of persons for sedition. The suspect^ persona meet 
in publiC'bouses to redress grieTances; they talk vaguely about the regulation of 
wages, and Bent the chairman, who always dealt in large figures, declared that 
he could raise 50,000 women and children in three days. The Law Officen 
discouraged the idea of prosecuting wiUiout more facts than those disclosed. 
K.O., 42. 61. 

* May 3, 1801, H.O., 42. 63. 


' April 3,1803, H.O., 43. 65. 
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minds of the Weaveis in a oontinual Fennent, and as a Pre¬ 
text to raise Honey from them whidi will probably be em¬ 
ployed in part at least, to seditious purposes.* 

Pariiament was less snspidous of the weavers’ intentions 
than were the magistrates, and a Spedal Committee, from 
whose report we have already quoted, heard evidence from 
both masters and men. The result of the inquiry was the 
passing of an amending Act designed, not as the weavers had 
hoped, to oblige the masters to carry out the law, but to soften 
thdr hearts towards it by removing some of the features that 
were particularly repugnant to them. 

In the course of the debate Rose made a significant speech 
commenting upon the ‘extraordinary way’ in which the 
masters had behaved and suggesting the application of an 
Act like the Spitalfields Act to the cotton manufacture. 
‘Tliat law might be extended to the cotton lr«d<‘ with much 
less difficulty, and in the silk trade there were above lOUO 
artides to become the object of the wages of workmen, whilst 
in the cotton trade there were not above 100.’ * 

The amending Arbitration Bill, as introduced in 1803, pro¬ 
vided that the J.P. was to choose two arbitratoi-s, one to be a 
master or manager or foreman, the other to be taken from a 
list drawn up by the workmen. The Art® in its final form 
empowered the magistrate to choose a pj.id (not less than four 
or more than six, half to be masters or their agents, the other 
half to be weavers) from which the two sides should each 
choose an arbitrator. Another provision in the Act sought 
to protect the workman from a common method of fraud by 
obliging the masters to give out tickets, if required, stating 
the quality, nature, and price of the work assigned to a work¬ 
man. The new Act seems to have been practically inopera¬ 
tive. Richard Needham indeed declared later that it had 
answered its purpose to a great extent and that thousands 
of pounds had been recovered under it,* but Ni i clham’s views 
were not shared by his fellow weavers. From this time he 
became closely allied with the authorities and represented 
what they termed the ‘ loyal ’ weavers, whilst the great mass 
of his fellow workers were gradually becoming convinced that 
application to an unreformed Parliament was useless. A 

• fariieminiaty Rtgister, February 13, 1804. 

* 44 George m. e. 87. 

'Committee on Artiiant and Machinery, 1834, p. 5441 Committeo 00 
Hand-loom Weavert, 1834, p. 431. 
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petition bom the cotton weavers at Bolton in 1818 described! 
the Act as ‘ unavailing inasmudi as no one convi< tion before 
a Maj^trate under this Law has ever been confinned at any 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace *; * and in the Reform agita¬ 
tion of 1819 the uselessness of the Act was constantly men¬ 
tioned as an illustration of the necessity for a radical reform 
of Parliament.^ 

The clause requiring the masters to ^ve out tickets was 
evaded by giving tickets with ‘ no wages promised.’ A 
witness before the Committee cm the Cotton Weavers’ Petitions 
m 1808 described how one master, who had suffend defeat 
in an arbitration, indemnified himself by a general reduction 
of wages. Arbitration, in fact, without the right and the 
power of combination was worthless from the moment the 
masters had set their faces against it. Moreover, apart from 
the Combination Laws, organised action amongst the weavers 
was particularly difilcult, and every year the difficulty increased. 


The Decline of the Weavers 

Uetoro describing I he renewed and persistent applications 
of the weavers, and of many of their employers, for a regula¬ 
tion of wages, it will be well to discuss some of the pceuliar 
circumstances of the weaving trade, and to glance ahead at that 
future of long-drawn-out misery which the victims were 
striving in vain to elude. From the prosperous men described 
by Raddiffc* who believe, in the depression of 1799, that 
Government has only to be told the truth to restore them to 
their former condition, the luind-loom weavers become by 
1882 perhaps the most wretched and famished class in the com¬ 
munity. The figures given in the Report of the Committee on 
llond-loom Weavers in 1885 illustrate that decline graphically.* 
Assuming that the wage was spent in equal proportions on 

* Htute cf Comnati! Jauntat, February 25, 1S13; cf. p. 87. Needham 
wanted the power of appeal to Onarter Sessions against the peaaity taken awa7. 
See Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1S24, p. 544. 

* e g. In 1819 the Stockport weavers spoke of it as a law ‘ granted them after 
spending many thousands of pounds to obtain it; which law professes to redress 
their grievances, and then to protect them from oppression in future. But the 
magistrates would not act upon it.' See A/ian, Hester Of server of July 3 in H.O,, 
42. 189. Cf. Btoadharst’i speech at Blackburn Reform Meeting: see Matukester 
Otserver, July 10, in H.O., 4a. 189. 

* See p. $8 above. 

* PUrlietmentary Papers, 1835, xiii. p. 13, quoted by Chapman, ep. cit., p. 43. 
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flouTt oatmeal, potatoes, and butcher’s meat, the ComiDittee 
wodced out the comparative wages as follows: 


1797-1804—price 26s. 8d. amt. of provs. 281 lbs. 


1804-1811 

92 

20s. 

9f 

99 

288 „ 

1811-1818 

*» 

14s. 7d. 

99 

99 

181 „ 

1818-1825 


8s. Od. 

99 

99 

108 „ 

1825-1882 

98 

6s. 4d. 

99 

99 

88 „ 


There were many causes at work to bring about this disas¬ 
trous result. Weaving was easily learned,^ and during its pros¬ 
perous days it offered the attraction of high wages. In other 
trades, the trade societies managed to restrict the flow of 
incomers; the weavers, disor^nised and sc.'.Ltercd, had no 
such power. Ireland was pouring out her population from their 
wretched homes into Lancashire; peasants and cottagers, dis¬ 
possessed by the agricultural revolution in England, were 
leaving the land, and after ISIS discharged soldiers were 
looking for employment. Hand-loom weaving became the 
‘ refuge of the surplus numbers from nearly all other trades.’ * 
At the same time numbers of small masters sprang up, 
because the eotton trade offered rapid profits and in the early 
days comparatively little capital was needed. Competition 
or the spirit of enterprise led them tr. vie with each other 
in cheapening production by cutting wages. They took full 
advantage of the weak and disorganised position of the 
weavers, playing upon their necessities until they hod reduced 
them below subsistence level, and employers who would have 
preferred to pay good wages thought themselves bound to 
follow suit. 

The Power-Loom 

In the later years the extension of the use of the power- 
loom was one element in the depression of the hand-loom 
weavers. The process was slow, for though the powet^loom 
was invented in 1785, as late as 1885 the Select Committee that 
reported on Hand-loom Weavers could report that while the 
power-loom had been in operation for many years, it was only 
of late that it had come into direct competition with hand- 

‘ There were of eoune special kinds of weaving that required strength and 
skin, and the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissioners painted out that the men who 
did this fine work suffered much less and were earning sos. to 28s. a week in 
1839 (Chapman, ep. tit., f. 43). 

* Report from Hand-loom Weavers' Commissioners, 1841, p. 40, 
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looms. Its advSDce was actn^y letaxded by the low tate at 
which the hand labouiera worked.* 

The story of the ori^nal inveDiion of the power-loom is a 
curious one. The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, a country parson. 
Pel ow of Magdalene, Cambridge, and brother of Major Cart¬ 
wright the reformer, was staying for a holiday at Matlock in 
1784, and happened to faU into conversation with some Man¬ 
chester men about the newly invented spinning machinery. 
With the boldness of inexperience, for he had never even seen 
a weaver at work, Cartwright advanced the proposition that 
weaving no less than spinning should be done by machinery. 
The experts derided him, advancing arguments which from 
want of technical knowledge he could not even understand. 
Cartwright went home, and from his theoretical knowledge of 
the process of weaving invented the first power-loom whidh 
he patented in 1785. Tliis invention produced doth indeed, 
but it took ‘ two powerful men to work the machine at a slow 
rate, and only for a short time. . . . This being done, I then 
condescended to see how other people wove; and you will 
guess my astonishment, when I compared their easy mode of 
operation with mine.’ * He set himself to improve liis power- 
loom, and in 1787 took out a patent for an improved machine. 
Cartwright, like Crompton, had little business ability, and his 
attempts to profit by liis invention were failures. A factory 
for four hundred of his looms was indeed built by Messrs. 
Grimshaw in Manchester, but it was burnt down in 1792 and 
not rebuilt. 

The power-loom was in fact still too clumsy a macliine for 
general use, but some of its defects were remedied by a dressing 
machine, patented by William Ifodcliffe of Stockport in 
1808-4.* Hitherto each power-loom had required a man to 
dress the warp from time to time; by this invention the warp 
was dressed before it was put into the loom. In 1808 Mr. 
11. Horrocks of Stockport patented power^looms of iron, 
onotlicr important improvement. Yet in spite of these 

‘ 'It is now found, for the first lime in the history of mankind, so low are 
wages fallen, so great is the pressure of distress, that manual labour is making 
reprisals on machinery, standing a successful competition with it, heating it out 
of the market, and precluding the use of an engine, far from costly in itself, 
which sares three latmurers in four. The farther introduction of the power loom 
b actually stopped by (he low rate of weavers’ wages! ’—Brougham, Speech, 
House of Commons, March 13, 1817; Sptechts, 1838 edition, voL L p. 56a 

* Cartwright’s own statement (see Biinec, cat., p. 230). 

* Baines, tit,, p. 331. 
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‘inkpioTmeiits power-looms were not universally adopted. 
The attempts cd the workers to destroy them in 1812 are 
described in a later chapter.^ In 1818 it was estimated that 
there were 2400 power-looms in the United Kingdom; in 1820 
there were 14,150 (12,150 of them in England); in 1829 there 
were 55,600 (45,500 in England), and by 1888 they had reached 
a total of 100,000 (85,000 in England).^ 

In spite of this rapid growth in the number of power-looms, 
the number of hand-loom cotton weavers did not decrease 
during our period. All estimates, it is true, are more or less 
guesswork, but any marked diminution must have been 
noticed. Baines * accepts the estimates of the number of 
cotton hand-loom weavers in 1833 in England as 200,000, 
and thinks that they had probably increased rather than 
diminished during the previous years. It was only in the 
thirties that the power-looms were used for muslin goods. 

The early power-loom weavers were all women or boys. In 
the case of spinning, when work left the cottage for the factory, 
men in factories with the help of children replaced the women 
domestic spinners : in weaving, when the change- from domestic 
to factory industry took place, women and boys in factories 
replaced men who had worked at home. 

The Agitation for a Miiiimut- Wagr 

The weavers had desired a Bill for regulating wages, and 
had received instead from Parhument in 1804 the second 
Arbitration Act. They hod not renounced tlicir hopes, and 
Rose’s speech in the debate on the Arbitration Act h^ given 
them some encouragement. The first move in the agitation, 
wluch culminated m the riots at Manchester on the rejection 
of the Minimum Wage Bill in 180S, seems to have come from 
the masters. The inner history of the movement is best told 
in Richard Needham’s words : * ‘ In 1805 the master manu¬ 
facturers, some of the most wealthy in Bolton, applied to me 
and others to de.siie the weavers to call a meeting and choose 
a committee, and they would go with us to Parliament to get 
a regulatory law on the principle of the Spitalficlds Act, we 
were glad of it and we did do so: those gentlemen met ua 

> See Chapter x. 

* Report from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissioners, 1840, quoted 
Chapman, cfi. at., p. 28. 

* at., p. 237. 

* 1834 Report from Select Committee on Hand-loom Weavers, p. 431. 
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and a joint Committee was appointed.' It was in connectiao 
with this movement that Hr. Fletcher of Bolton noted the 
weavers* activity. The disaffected, he writes,* are * under the 
mask of protecting the Weavers against their Employers, 
forming them into Societies, each consisting of any number 
of classes not exceeding eleven—^these Classes by a manager 
corresponding with the Secretary of the Society and eadi 
Society sending a delegate to a general meeting.’ They had 
printed rules; the entrance fee was 4d. and the subscription 
Id. a week. The growth of such a society, Mr. Fletcher points 
out, might become not only injurious to the ‘ manufacturing 
Interest,’ but dangerous to Government, since the leaders 
would have at their disposal large sums of money, and most 
of the leaders are ‘ known to entertain Opinions adverse to 
our happy Constitution.’ The same letter encloses a bill for 
£123, 3^. 6Jd., being the paj-ment for the services of four spies, 
B., C., T., and L. F. since the previous August. 

The efforts of the weavers to obtain a minimum wage were 
connected by Mr. Fletcher with the further agitation also 
engineered by ‘ the disaffected ’ against the Com Law of 
1804. This law, it wll be remembered, practically proliibited 
the importation of foreign com till the price of English com 
had risen to 03s., instead of to the 50s. fixed in 1791. A petition 
against the law was extensively signed in Manchester and 
* B.’ was one of the Gimmith e.* 

The weavers meanwhile were very busy with their applica¬ 
tion. * We applied to Parliament,’ said Richard Needham,* 
*in 1800, but a dissolution of Parliament took place in con¬ 
sequence of a disagreement between His Majesty and his 
Ministers.’ The Whig Ministry of ‘ All the Talents ’ then 
took office for a brief year, but they showed no favour to the 
application. ‘ At t hat time the present Earl Grey was Secretary 
of State for the Home Department,* and he would not suffer 
us to go into the question till we had had an interview with 
the Board of Trade. We had an interview with them and they 
opposed us.’ • A monster petition was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on February 26. 1807,* signed (according to Needham) 
by no fewer than 180,000 cotton weavers from Lancashire, 

‘ JanuaTT i6, tSoj, H.O., 42. 8*. ' H.O., 4a. 79, 4*- 80, 4*- 82. 

* 1834 Report from Select Committee on Hand-loom Weavers, p. 421. 

* This, of course, was a mistake. The Home Secretary was Lord Spencer. 

' Lord Auckland was at the Board of Trade. 

* Heust t/Ctmmms Journal. 
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€3ieshixe, and York, lliis petition pcnntod out * that when* 
ever the donand for goods b^mes slack, many IKaster Maau- 
faetaien adopt the expedient of reducing wages, thereby 
omnpelling the Petitioners, in order to obtun a livelibood, to 
manufacture great quantities of goods at a time, when tbey 
am absolutely not wanted, and that great quantities of goods 
so manufactured are sacrificed in the market at low prices, 
to the manifest injury of the fmr dealer, and the great oppres¬ 
sion of the Petitioners,’ who could often only cam 9s. a week. 
They asked for a Bill to regulate wages from time to time. 

In March 1807 the Whig Ministry fell and Perceval became 
Prime Minister, with Bose, the professed friend of the minimum 
wage pohey, at the Board of Trade. Hopes uf Government 
action ran high. Early in 1808 the Jounuymen Cotton 
Weavers again petitioned Parliament * asking that a minimum 
price should be fixed, below which goods should not be manu¬ 
factured, and drawing attention to their growing distress owing 
to the bankruptcy of many masters. Their averugc earnings 
were now six shillings a week. Several masters supported the 
men’s application. Bichard Ainsworth, a manufacturer, sent 
up a petition * stating that a meeting of masters at Bolton 
had approved the action of the men,* and on Mandi 9 an im¬ 
portant petition from several Cotton Merchants, Manufac¬ 
turers and others in Lancashire and Cheshire, was presented 
to Parliament.* This petition stated that the petitioners had 
suffered great injury from the fluctuation in wages, which 
during the last three years had been more than 100 per cent., 
being at least 88 per cent, on the value of a great part of the 
cotton goods in a finished state, ’ and that this fluctuation of 
wages gives no increase to the demand from foreign markets, 
whilst its direct tendency is to ruin the fair Manufacturer by 
reducing the value of his stock on hand; and that capital, 
ingenuity and industry cannot ensure success in the Cotton 
Trade till some limits arc fixed by the Legislative below which 
the wages of workmen cannot be reduced.’ The petitioners 
appealed to the landlord interest in Parliament, pointing out 
that it would ultimately be affected by the numbers of poor 
thrown on to the parish for relief. 

These petitions were referred to a Select Committee, who 

* Baust of Cemmtns Jntmal, Febniuy 19, 1808. 

■ Ihtd., March 7, 1808. 

* Cf. lit. Fletcher, December 27,1807, in II.O., 42.91. 

* Bmu* of Commons /ournai. 
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at fliBt meidjr reported tbe evidence.* The inner histoiy ol 
negotiations has been told by Richard Needham and others. 
The masters’ petition, says Needham,* was ‘signed by 101 
master manufacturers, and most of them very wealthy, some 
of them kept a thousand hands.’ They sent up six delegates 
from Manchester, Chorlcy, Preston, Bolton, and Stockport. 
The men also sent delegates whose expenses were largely paid 
out of money loaned by different Friendly Societies.* The 
Bill favoured by the committee of men, wliich the delegates 
went to London to promote, provided that fifteen towns or 
districts were to send persons chosen by masters and men 
to Manchester, where under the presidency of the presiding 
magistrate they were to fix wages.* The list of subscriptions 
for tlie purpose, wliich has also been preserved, is interesting.* 
£477, Is. 6d. was raised, and the subscribers include 

£ s. D. 

By Mr. Ainsworth tor masters . , 75 0 0 

Mr. Horrocks, M.P. . . . 81 10 0 

J. B. Spencer & Co. . . , 10 10 0 

Sir Robert Peel, M.P. . . . 81 10 0 

Even Mr, Fletcher of Bolton no longer saw disguised sedition 
in the prayer for a minimum wage. He wrote in February 
1808* to say that the weavers and some of the manufac¬ 
turers had agreed to petition Parliament to regulate wages, 
and that the conunittcc for managing the application have 
been detached from the agitators for peace. ‘ To secure these 
Men by Attention to their Application—even though it should 
not be deemed expedient to make the Law proposed—^will 
tend much to give a right Bias to the Wearers’ Afiectimis 
both on this and future Occasions.’ 

The London merchants joined forces with the applicants: * 
‘ there was a meeting ol merchants formed in London, and 
the leaders of that meeting were Messrs. Helps, Lewis and 
Ray, the two Goldschmidts, brothers, Messrs. Rowland and 
Burrs, in fact the whole of the merchants of Cheapside were 

* iSoS Report of Select Committee od Cotton Weavers’ Petitions, printed 
April 13 . 

* 1834 Report from Select Committee on Hand>loom Weavers, p. 431. 

* See Mr. Fletcher, March 6, lSi6, in H.O., 43. 149. 

* See Philip HalUwell's evidence before Select Committee on Hud-loani 
Weavers’ Petitions, 1834, p. 447. 

' Ibid., p. 448. * H.O., 43. 9$. 

* R. Needbun, 1834 Committee on Uasd-laom Weavers’ Petitiooa. o. ata 
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on the oonumttee and joined with us, and they subscribed 
money to support the applicaticm.’ Needham gives an account 
of a curious incident from which it seems that the policy of a 
minimum wage was nearly adopted: . Mr. Rose com¬ 

municated to me when I arrived in London that the Privy 
Coundl had had a meeting, and that the Ministers had agreed 
to give us an Act for three years on condition we would submit 
to that; a meeting of the merchants of London took place 
at Mr. Ainsworth’s, Cheapside, and they were ready to receive 
it; however the following morning I was to have the ulti¬ 
matum of Government; and then they would only give it 
for one year, and the merchants would not consc nt to take it 
upon that principle.’ An interview took place, bcl ween Perceval 
and nineteen merehants and manufacturers at wliieh Rieliard 
Needham was also present. All urged Perceval to facilitate 
the passing of the law. ‘ Mr. Perceval raised many objections, 
and those objections were answered by many of the merehants, 
large manufacturers and spinners, some of whom were employ¬ 
ing 1400 persons; Mr. Perceval proposed that there should 
be a meeting called at Manchester of all the influential manu¬ 
facturers, such as the Horrockscs, Ainsworths, and otheI^, 
that they should meet and agree to this measure ; and if the 
small manufacturers who afterwards conpetod with them 
entered into a competition to run the prices down, he would 
on the ensuing session of Parliament, pass those resolutions 
into a law, but the manufacturers and merchants refused to 
act upon that proposal.’ ^ 

How far were the manufacturers and mercliauts really 
sincere in their advocacy of the minimum wage ? Whatever 
their original sincerity it was clearly unable to stand the test 
of opposition. Possibly some of the masters, in the spirit of 
Mr. Fletcher of Bolton, thought it desirable to humour the 
men by subscribing to their cause. Peel’s conduct is a case 
in point. Needham in his enthusiasm probably exaggerated 
their zeal, for it is impossible to believe that had they been 
truly in earnest the project would have been so friendless in 
FarUament. 

One manufacturer indeed, Thomas Ainsworth, a man paying 
some £40,000 a year in wages, was unsparing in his advocacy. 
Eleven years later he addressed to Sidmouth a long memo¬ 
randum about the repeated vain applications to Government 


* 1834 Committee on Hand-loom Weavets’ Petitions, p, 415, 
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flnr a negolation of wages, a memoiaaduin in which nanative 
is so mingled with ih^ric that there is some excuse tot the 
flippant ofSdal endorsement ‘ A Rhapsody.’ * ‘ I was . . . 
both pressed and led by inclination,’ he writes, * during Hr. 
Perceval’s time, into the service of the distressed Manufacturers 
and Weavers, in order to state their case to Government, etc., 
and seek relief—^To detail to your Lordship the support we had 
from the Country Manufacturers, and the Merchants in London, 
etc. The arguments then used. The causes of the distress 
assigned. The remedy proposed and the probable result of 
an unsuccessful application would fill a volume.’ He then 
details a private iiiterv’iew he had with Mr. Perceval when 
Ainsworth warned him in vain of impending calamity. 

The prtijccl had a very brief life in the House of Commons. 
Rose, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, moved apolo¬ 
getically for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate wages in cotton 
weaving.* The fate of the proposal was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. Perceval explained naiv* ly ‘ that it was better that 
the cotton weavers should be disappointed after a discussion 
of the merits of their application in the House of Commons, 
than by a refusal of lii.s honourable friend to submit it for 
consideration.’ Sir Robert Peel expressed his disapproval of 
the measure and with regard to ' this application being coun¬ 
tenanced by the masters, ho was sure, if this was the case at 
all, it was only in a vciy limited degree ’: a curious com¬ 
mentary on his subscription of £31, 10s. No voice was raised 
on behalf of the Bill, whilst, in addition to Perceval and Peel, 
Davies Giddy, Homer, Lord Milton, Thomson, Tierney, 
Baring, and Lasccllcs all spoke against it. The arguments 
were of the usual kind : that abilities must be equalised bc'fore 
a minimum wage could be fixed; that numbers of workmen 
would be discharged and left to destitution ; tliat the evil in 
the trade was not that wages were too low but that they had 
been too high and thereby attracted an abnormal supply of 
labour. Rose withdrew his proposal; he had prcwusly 
explained that he made it not from a conviction of the ‘ pro¬ 
priety ’ of the measure, but from a desire to comply with 
the wishes of the cotton weavers ‘backed with the consent 
of their employers,’ 

Unfortunately the reasoning that convinced the House of 
Commons seemed less conclusive to Manchester, and the 

' II.O., 43. 197, October 31 , i 8 i 9 - 

* rarluinfntarf Registtr, May 19, 180S, 
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tefonl d Faifiainent to discuss the Bill was followed fay 
setious rioting. To appreciate the full extent of the distress 
ot tile time we must tear in mind that a large number of the 
weavers were Irishmen and therefore without a settlement 
and not entitled to any parish relief.* The wages of the weavers 
in employment were ^mittcdly only 65 . a week. The workmen 
started by holding orderly meetings on May 24 and 25, from 
which they sent delegates to the principal manufacturers, and 
to the borough-reeve and other town officers asking for a redress 
of their grievances. A correspondent in the Times stated 
that there were from 10,000 to 15,000 people present on the 
second day. ‘ Loud indeed were the murmurs of the poor 
wretches, but not the least indication was there of a riot. 
Many baskets of bread, with some ale, and several cans of 
butter-milk were distributed among the multitude; and their 
sorrowful and piteous tales of distress quite unmanned me, 
as also several other sympathetic speetators.’ * As the assembly 
failed to disperse when the borough - reeve advised them to 
do so, the soldiers were called in and they killed one man,* 
and wounded several others. 

Having failed in their appeals to Parliament, to their em¬ 
ployers, and to the local authorities, the men struck work, 
demanding a 88| per cent, advance in their wages. They 
prevented any others from working by tLe simple expedient 
of entering their houses and taking away the shuttles. The 
policy spread over the cotton district: Stockport, Rochdale, 
Wigan, and other places were affected. One gentleman who 
went with a force of 100 volunteers to stop a pany of strikers 
near Manchester was much impressed by their reasonable¬ 
ness, when he parleyed with them. * The Language 
they held forth to me was this, that for the last six months 
their distress had been well known, and no prospect of being 
relieved appeared, that driven to the miserable situation in 
which they stood it was indifferent to them which way they 
perish’d; they acknowledged the Law was against their 
present conduct, but extreme want was the cause.’ * 

The panacea suggested by one Lancashire magistrate, 
Colonel Silvester, was to make the taking away of shuttles a 

* Tants, May 30, 1808 ; cf. H.O., 42. 95. ‘ Times, May 28, 1808. 

' Prentice, Historical Sketches of Uanchester, 1851, p. 31, says ‘ the offieen 
and soldiers of the 4th Dragoon Guard presented a day’s pay to the widow of 
the poor man who was killed.’ 

* H.O., 4s. 95 > May 30, 1808. 
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eqiital tdony,* an expedient vhidi also commended itwdl 
to the energetic Mayor of Wigan who had arrested some 
shuttle takers. ‘ This Case was conddered by me to be barely 
Felony—^but I wished to give it that construction, conodving 
that such an interpretation of the Ofienoe would have great 
effect on the Minds of the People.’ * 

At Rochdale there was some disorder. The strikers 
happened to leave unguarded two bags full of shuttles, 
which the constables seized and deposited for safety in the 
House of Correction. The strikers, after rescuing five or dx 
of their comrades who were being conveyed to prison, came 
up and demanded the shuttles: their demand being refused 
they broke into the prison and burnt it down. One ardent 
spirit, Samuel Baylcy, a book-keeper, was heard to hail this 
event rather prematurely as a second fall of the Bastille, an 
exclamation of which he afterwards repented at leisure in 
prison.* 

Early in June (1808) it was reported that 60,000 looms 
were idle in the Manchester district. At the end of May the 
masters—850 of them according to Needham *—held a meet¬ 
ing and agreed to give a 20 per cent, advance; some person 
signed this agreement for the weavers, but the main b^y of 
weavers repudiated the agreement and held out for their 
88} per cent.* The men during the strike drew on the funds 
of the Friendly Societies.* 

The strike did not extend to Yorkshire, though the Lanca¬ 
shire woollen weavers joined the cotton weavers, and there 
were some food riots on the borders of Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire in the Clitheroc district.* 

Curiously enough there is no record in the Home Office 
Papers of the terms on wlueh the strikers finally returned to 
work; apparently they gained their demand.* Richard 
Needham, who dissociated himself from the extremists and 

» H.O., 4». 9S, May 31. » H.O., 42. 95, June 1$. 

• H.O., 42. 9S. 

* Report tram Select Committee on Hand-loom Wearers’ Petitions, 1834. 

' See H.O,, 42. 95, Handbill enclosed in letter of June 2; also Annul 

Stgiittr, t8o8 ; ChnmuU, p. 63. 

' H.O., 42. 95, June 14; alio H.O., 42. 149, March 16, 1816, where a 
report from Adjt. Wart on Friendly Societies states that they gave los. a head 
to be repaid in sis or twelve months with interesL 

’ H.O., 42. 95, June 9^ 

■ See H.O., 42. 95. Lord Rihblesdaie, Jane 10, wrote that grain was 
towered and wages raised. 
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■ms wining to taJte the 20 per cent, advance ofieied by the 
masteis, afteTwards described the victoiy as lasting for about 
s month ‘ and then it aU tumbled to mins again.’ ^ During 
that month the victorious weavers must have thought a strike a 
better method of gaining their ends than appeals to Parlia* 
meat. 

The weavers did not all return to work at once, and for 
some time spasmodic disorders continued, the malcontents 
occasionally syringing goods with vitriol. ‘The women,’ it 
was said, ‘ arc, if possible, more turbulent and mischievous 
than the men. Their insolence to the soldiers and special 
constables is intolerable, and they seem to be confident of 
deriving impunity from their sex.' * 

The movement for Parliamentary Reform was going on 
steadily all this time, but was quite unconnected with the 
strike ; indeed the politicians of Iloyton, that home of debating 
societies and disaffection, even issued a handbill to the weavers, 
urging them to return to work and to spend their energies on 
attacking the war, the root of evil.* 

That public sympathy was on the side of the weavers is 
manifest from the trials of the rioters at the Laiicustcr Assizes 
on September 5. The Crown was clearly anxious not to press 
the charges, and the tone of the prosecution and Ihe sentences 
are in marked contrast to those after the Luddite disturbances 
four years later. Six men were proved to have gone with 
other persons to Mr. Thomas Ashton's house at Heap near 
Manchester at night and to have forced him, after some 
rough handling, to sign a paper promising inciuased wages: 
*. . . from their violent conduct,’ said Mr. Ashton, ‘ he was 
fearful that his life was in danger, and he signed the paper upon 
his knees in the pubhc road.’ Their counsel elicited from 
Mr. Ashton the admission that his wages were not above half as 
much as they used to be, and the Jury acquitted all the 
prisoners.* It is fair to add that Mr. Ashton had expressed 
his wish that the prosecution should be as lenient as possible. 

Only one man was found guilty of firing the prison at Roch¬ 
dale and his sentence was two years’ imprisonment. The 

> Report from Select Committee on Hand-loom Weavers, 1834, 

* Timer, June 25, 1808. 

' H.O., 42. 95, Handbill enclosed in letter of June 2. For Royton see 
n.O., 42. 87, January 31, 1806; and H.O., 42. 99, October 30, 1809; and 
H.O., 42. 153, September 14, l8l6; and II.O., 42. 163, April 7, 1817. 

* Timts, September 9, 1808. 
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ofknoe was not caintal because no <me was dwelling in the 
prison. Seven other prisoners who had destroyed woollen 
machinery or broken into houses or extorted money escaped 
with sentences varying from one to twelve months; amongst 
them was a woman, Elizabeth Walmsley, who was sentenced 
for breaking three shopkeepers’ windows in Blackburn with a 
big stick. Six strikers who hod taken away shuttles or stopped 
persons from working were not proceeded against.* 

The leniency shown to the riotous weavers was not extended 
to a man in a more prosperous condition of life, who 
was charged with having encouraged the strikers. Joseph 
Hanson, a colonel in the volunteers, who had stood as candi¬ 
date for Preston and was popular with the weavers for his 
advocacy of the minimum wage Bill, rode on to the field during 
the monster meeting of May 25 and addressed the people in 
opposition to the wishes of the captain of Dragoons. His own 
witnesses, citizens of respectable character, swore that he merely 
urged the people to go home peaceably, but witnesses for the 
prosecution, a sergeant, two corporals, and two of Nadin’s 
constables, swore that Hanson had used inciting expressions. 
‘ My lads, your cause is good; be firm and you will succeed.’ 
‘ I will support you as far as £3t»00 will go, and if that will 
not do, I will go farther.’ ‘ Nadia and his faction shall not 
drive you from the field this day.’ ‘ I am sorry your Bill is 
lost. My father was a weaver, and I am a weaver, and I 
am the weavers’ friend.’ * 

The case was tried bi'fore Mr. Justice Grose in the King’s 
Bench in May 1809, and Hanson, after a homily from the 
Judge, was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of £100.* The treatment of Hanson seems to have 
made a profound impression on the minds of the Lancashire 
workers. Prentice dates from tliis event ‘that bitter feeling 
of employed against employers’ with whicli we shall meet 
later. In their generous indignation they wanted even to pay 
his fine by penny subscriptions, an offer which was declined ; 
but 89,600 subscribers presented him with a silver cup.* 

Two months before Hanson’s trial the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, to whom the iwtition for a minimum 
wage had been referred, reported again.* This time they 

’ For account of trials see Timis, September 9 and 10. 

* Prentice, afi. cit,, p. ja. • See StaU Trials, vol. xxxi. pp. l- 99 s 

* Prentice, op. fir., p. 33 . 

* Report fiom Select Committee on Cotton Weavers’ Petitions, JS09. 

F 
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4edared a minimum wage to be * wholly inadmissible in prin- 
dple, incapable of being reduced to practice by any means 
wlii<^ can possibly be devised, and, if practicable, would be 
productive of the most fatal consequences.’ 

Next year (1810) began well for the manufacturing districts, 
and a report to the Home Ofiiee from Manchester could even 
declare that * the lower Classes in this populous district are 
perfectly happy, content and tranquil in their respective situa¬ 
tions,’ * a tranquillity that was destroyed by an extensive 
strike of the spinners. 

The weavers’ prosperity in 1810 was short-lived. By 
August trade was declining and their wages were seriously 
reduced. Their next effort as an oiganised body was to 
attempt to induce the masters to limit the quantity of work 
instead of lowering the price paid for it. Manifestoes were 
printed in various towns, signed by a committee of weavers 
and addressed to the manufacturers. The Blackburn Mani¬ 
festo,* after enlarging on the identity of the interests of master 
and workman, submits a plan to meet the emergency of trade 
depression. ‘ It is simply this; Reduce the Quantity of 
Goods when the Market is overstock’d, and their value will 
undoubtedly increase with the scarcity. 

‘ Gentlemen, the whole body of Weavers in this Town have 
come to a Determination not to submit to a Reduction of 
Prices, but will rather be limited in the Quantity of their Work, 
and will, in conjunction with their Masters, bear every priva- 
‘ tion for a few Weeks or Months, until a change takes place in 
the Markets.’ This manifesto caused so much alarm to the 
Blackburn magistrates that they asked for troops to be sent 
there. The local militia, they pointed out, was mostly com¬ 
posed of weavers. 

Trade went from bad to worse; no mere restriction of out¬ 
put—even had the masters adopted the suggestion—could 
have tided over the evil days of the Orders in Ck)uncil.* 

The despair of the victims was voiced in an address to the 

‘ H.O., 42. 106. A sidelight is thrown on a method hj which the working 
classes tried to meet fluctuations by the complaint of a colonel of the Lancashire 
militia that it was a common practice for young men to be bound apprentice to 
their relatives, and to enlist when trade was bad only to be claimed back as soon 
as trade revived. See Il.O., 42. 105, February 27. 

* H.O., 42. 108, 1810. 

* For an illuminating account of the vicissitudes of the cotton trade during this 
period,’ see G. W. Daniels, TXs CsMw TraA duriiif lit Xevtlulitnaty tmd 

Wan. 
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'Gentlemen, Landholden, Merdumts, Manofactiueis, and 
other respectable Inhabitants' of Great and little Bolton 
from a committee of cotton weavers appealing for a pab&c 
meetmg to consider the distress.* ‘It is true benevolent 
institutions have been established, and poor rates also are 
increased, but the temporary relief afforded by these estab* 
lishments, is only to the most wretehed, helpless, sind worn- 
out children of indigence. We are well convinced anything 
of this nature can never be applied to the relief of many thou¬ 
sands mechanics, who arc able and willing to labour hard to 
support their families honestly, and who of course disdain to 
become paupers, until forced by the arrogant lash of necessity.* 

Petition followed petition to London; the Bolton and 
Stockport weavers urged the Prince Regent to intervene on 
their behalf.* One more effort was made to obtain relief from 
Parliament. A monster petition, signed by nearly 40,000 
weavers from the Manchester district, was presented to the 
House of Commons on May 80,1811; * and it was accompanied 
by petitions signed by 7000 Bolton weavers, and by 30,000 
Scottish weavers.' These petitions described the miserable 
plight of the weavers and asked for measures of relief in general 
terms without mentioning the rating of wages. The Man¬ 
chester petition indeed a'^ked for the revocation of the Orders 
in Council, or if that were impossible a pecuniary grant; the 
Bolton petition suggested ‘salutary laws,’ but the delegate 
from Manchester and the three delegates from Scotland sent 
up to forward the business seem to have been more explicit 
in their demands and it was generally understood that the 
rating of wages was the weavers’ ultimate object. The peti¬ 
tions were referred to a Select Committee on June 6, more 
from a sense of courtesy to the petitioners in their misery, 
than because any one thought that any relief could be afforded 
them. The consideration of the report of the Committee 
was put off time after time, till at last the question was dis¬ 
missed and the petitioners were forced to be content with the 
many compliments lavished on their patience under suffering, 
and a suggestion that they should either ‘work at lower 
prices or . . . employ their labour in some other manner.’ * 

According to Mr. Ainsworth * the delegates disappointed 
by Government * applied to the opposition, to Mr. Whit- 

* H.O., 42. no, February i8ii. * See 11 . 0 ., 4s. ito, 42. 11$. 

• See Hancard. • H.O., 42, ny, May 2$, iSyj. 

' Hansard, June 24,1811. * See p. j6 above. 
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iRRad in partieabtr, his answer as near as can be repeated was 
as follows: ** You have only to petition the King to dismiss 
his Ministers, we can do nothing while they are in Office, etc.** 
The answer of the delegates was, “ No, we will not make our 
concern a party question, we only want the protection we 
ought to have and we would sooner die than forward sudi 
a petition.” * * 

How the conduct of the House of Commons struck the 
petitioners is told in a remarkable paper giving an account 
of the proceedings, signed by Richard Taylor, secretary of 
the committee for the petition, but said to be the composi¬ 
tion of John Knight.* This paper may be said to mark a 
definite date, from which the mass of the weavers, recognising 
the uselessness of appeals to Parliament, as it was then con¬ 
stituted, were driven more and more to take up the cause of 
reform. 

The paper gives an account of the number of signatures and 
delegates sent up and the reference of the question to a com¬ 
mittee whose report was to be considered on the 19th June, 
but as there was no House on the 19th or 20th the business did 
not come on till the 21st, ‘ when, by a motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was again put off till the 24th, when, 
with a view, as it would appear, to get rid of so tmublesome 
a question, it was a second time put off I o a period, at which 
it was then expected the House would be prorogued, and the 
Session ended.’ The evidence produced by the delegates 
gave ample proof of their sufierings, sufferings which the com¬ 
mittee lamented without suggesting one solitary expedient 
to remedy them. As for the exp^ents proposed by the 
petitioners the committee found some of the measures too 
big for the time they could give to them, and others likely to 
interfere with individual liberty, and ’ tending to circumscribe 
matters which ought to be left to their own operation, and 
which hke water, would find their own level.’ The suggestion 
of pecuniary aid they dismissed as raising vain hopes and as 
inadequate. 

* We are only mechanics, of course ill acquainted with the 
reason why the same measures are frequently opposed, at one 
time, by the same arguments by which at other times they 
are vindicated and suported.’ But considering the number 
of the petitioners and the extent of their sufferings * was it 

» H.O., 4». 197. 

■ EacloMd in • letter horn Mr. Fletcher, Morember at, i8ii (H.O.,4S. 117). 
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as 


poHdUe Cist lome leaaonsUe portion of hope dioiild not hsTo 
been founded <m these dtcnmsts&oes ? But when we oonndet 
likewise, that the Legislature has already interfered in matters 
of apparently less moment—has enacted laws for regulating 
the price of com, for fixing the assize of hreoA, for fixing the 
price of labour in the case of the Spitalfields Weavers, and 
Jouine 3 micn Tailors of London; for augmenting the salaries 
of Judges and Clergymen ; for regulating commerce, and a 
multitude of other things, which time would fail to enumerate. 
To say nothing of the Act now pending, or just passed into a 
law, for fixing a minimum on bank paper; and considering 
moreover, that every law by which society are (sic) bound 
together, arc subject to the same objections as those brought 
forward against the prayer of our petition being granted; 
namely that it is an iufringement of individual liberty. This 
Committee are utterly at a loss to conct'ive on what fair ground 
Legislative interference can be improper under circumstances 
so necessitous. If a large mound be prr>jectcd from the one 
bank of a river, the stream must necessarily make inroads on 
the opposite shore ; and if laws be made to regulate the price 
of the necessaries of life, laws should also be enacted for regu¬ 
lating the wages by which such provisions must be purchased, 
especially when {as in our case) such wages have lost all reason¬ 
able balance and propt)rtion.’ The paper then enters into a 
statement of accounts showing the amount subscribed to have 
been £109, 6s. 11 Id. and the expenses exclusive of this address 
£108,12s. 4Jd. 

The most significant part of the paper follows. The moral 
to be drawn from these events is that tfie House of Commems 
(‘ as at present constituted or appointed ’) is ‘ unfit to manage 
your affairs. . . . They, the Members of that House, can make 
arrangements which advance the price of provisions—increase 
your taxes—introduce such a state of tilings as diminishes 
your business and employment, and reduces your wages, 
but when you state to them that you cannot exist under these 
accumulated and accumulating evils, they then coolly tell 
you they cannot relieve you. Had you possessed 70,000 votes 
for the election of Members to sit in that House, would your 
application have been treated with such indifference, not to 
say inattention ? We believe not.’ The petitioners are 
urged to exert themselves to recover the right of electing 
representatives and extending the franchise ’ as far as taxa¬ 
tion,* 
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Tbe Luddite distuibanoes of ISIS are described foDy else* 
vhere. It is in connection with these distuibances that we 
meet for the first time the complaint against the new rival, 
tbe power-loom. 

As the wages for weaving sank lower and lower, the weavers 
grew more and more dependent on the earnings of their clul- 
dren. Weaving became in fact a parasitic trade. 

Meanwhile the weavers tried one more expedient. Although 
the attempt to obtain a particular Act to regulate wages had 
failed, the Acts of Elizabeth and James empowering magistrates 
to fix wages were still unrepealed, and at this time the workers 
in various trades in London and elsewhere endeavoured to 
put them in force locally. The story of the cotton weavers 
in Scotland, who in 1811, at the expense of .3000, extorted 
a reasonable scale of rates from the magistrates, but failed 
to extort an order to enforce it, and were afterwards, when 
they struck, put into prison for their pains, has been told by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their History of Trade Unionism.^ 

The cotton weavers in Carlisle also, after an ineonelusive 
meeting with the magistrates and gentry in April 1812, ‘ waited 
on Mr. Christian with a petition, in which were abstracts from 
two Acts of Parliament, asserting the power of the magis¬ 
trates to regulate the price of manufacturers* labour. Mr. 
Christian promised them that as soon ns possible his father, 
Mr. Curwen, would hold a meeting of the magistrates, when 
their petition should be duly considered.’ * 

In Bolton, the magistrates themselves were favourable to 
this method of obtaining a minimum wage. In the very 
middle of the Luddite disturbances Mr. Fletcher wrote the 
following remarkable passage to the Home Office; * ‘ If the 
low Wages of Weavers (although they liavc been a little 
advanced) could be increased so as to meet the present high 
Price of Provisions; it would doubtless tend to alleviate the 
distresses and to lessen the complaints of the poor; but how 
to accomplish so desirable a Measure in regard to Provisions, 
is perhaps beyond the competence of Government; with 
respect to Weavers’ Wages, though it be very delicate to inter¬ 
fere—^yet as it is acknowledged by almost all the Master Manu¬ 
facturers, that an advance of 5 per cent, on the value of the 
Goods, when sold, would not operate to lessen the demand 

’ P. 5*. See Committee on Artisani and Machinery, 1824, pp. 60 ff. 

* Anntut Stgiiitr, i8l2; CkronitU, p. 63. 

* U.O., 40.1, April II, xSia. 
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it wouid leem to follow that, if they aouU to advanoe 
the Wearezs’ Wages 15 per cent, (equal to about 5 per cent, 
on the Article) it would tend to the Benefit ot the Weaver 
without injury to his Elmployer, But this they cannot agree 
to do amongst themselves to the Extent desired. There is 
however a Statute 1st Jac. 1 which authorizes Magistrates 
at their Easter Quarter Sessions to rate Wages not only of 
Labourers but ot all others—^And lately in the Term Reports 
July 1810 or 1811 the case came before the King’s Bench in 
an appeal from the Paper Manufaeturers of Kent—^The result 
of whieh was that the Former of the Magistrates to rate Wages 
was recognized—and that they had a right to exerdse a dis* 
cretion therein. It has been mentioned amongst the Magis* 
trates and will be further agitated next Week (though perhaps 
not formally) whether it will be prudent to provoke an applica¬ 
tion from the Weavers to this Effect—^your opinion as to the 
propriety of sueh a step would be very agreeable. , . 

Unfortunately for the weavers’ hopes, the opinion of the 
Government was unfavourable to the propriety, so unfavour¬ 
able indeed that they proceeded next year, 1818, to repeal 
the laws which it was proposed to use. In modng the second 
reading of the repealing Bill in the House of Lords,* Lord 
Sidmouth remarked that at the time that recent petitions for 
regulating wages had been discussed in the House of Commons 
it was not known that there were Acts in existence for regu¬ 
lating the rate of wages ‘ but in the course of the last year, 
it had been discovered ,that there were Acts both in England 
and Scotland tendering it imperative on magistrates to fix 
the rate of wagi-s.’ Sidmouth assumed—and rightly assumed 
—^that it was only necessary to mention the existence of this 
legislation to secure its rt'peal. ‘ It did nut require minds so 
enlightened as those of their Lordships to be aware how per- 
nidous such a state of things must be both to the employer 
and the servant, but cspedally to the latter. They must all 
be convinced therefore that it was expedient to repeal these 
pemidous statutes.’ 

tThe disappointment of the weavers at the destruction of 
their hopes is expressed in a petition from the cotton weavers 
of Bolton presented to Parliament on February’ 25, 1818.* 
After telling the old story of the failure of the Arbitration Act 
and of their unaviuling attempts to obtain an Act for regulat¬ 
ing wages they continue ‘ that, about twelve months since, 

* PmriiamHtmy gtgisttr, .^pril 6, 1813. * Himst »/ Ctmmtns/tumai. 
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it ww iomd that the Statute ol 5 Slia. (if acted upcn) waa 
competent to afford the desired relief, and it was resorted to in 
oeitain cases, but the want ol generality prevented its obtain¬ 
ing at that time, espedally as it can be acted on only at the 
Easter Quarter Sessions, or six weeks thereafter; and that, 
as Petitions to the Magistrates were almost general at the 
Easter Quarter Sessions, and all graciously received at each 
different jurisdiction, much hope was entertained that at the 
next Easter Sessions the Magistrates would settle the wages 
of the Petitioners, and they obtain food by their industry, 
and that the present Bill to repeal the aforesaid Law has sunk 
the spirits of the Petitioners beyond description, having no 
hope left. , . .* 

The spirits of the petitioners must have been raised in spite 
of the action of ParUament by the end of the year, for wheat 
fell and trade revived.^ Even Mr. Fletcher could glean no 
tales of dark revolutionary plots from the reports of his 
‘ confidants.’ The Jacobins, he writes, can do little owing to 
the prosperous state of trade which enables industrious men 
to earn a comfortable subsistence for themselves and their 
families.* This prosperity continued thnxigh 1814,’ which 
was looked back upon as a year of plenty by the star^’ing 
weavers of 1816. A diligent weaver in 1814, they said, could 
earn an average of 16s. 6d. a week.* In spite of the prosperity 
there was an attempt to reduce the spinners’ wages one-third 
(to 2d. instead of 3d. a pound), an attempt that was compromised 
by an agreement to work a shorter time at the old rate. 

The end of the war next year, which was expected to 
bring the golden age, brought instead hordes of discharged 
soldiers and sailors to join the already overcrowded ranks of 
tiic weavers. Instead of woric increasing, the demand for 
weavers’ labour fell off. 

’ See Smart, Eeotumic AnnaJs, 1801-20, p. 364. Wheat which was 122s. 8d. 
in March fell to 731. 6d. in December. The quartern loaf fell from is. 6bl. 
to less than is. 

* H.O., 42. 136, December 16, 1813. 

* Tooke, Bistory of Trues, ii. 6, sa}rs that the manufacturing population were 
in a more satisfactory state than they bad been for the last twenty years 
(qnoted Smart, op. eit., p. 397). 

* Petition of Stockport Wearers, 1816; see II.O., 42. 150, May at, 1816. 
Some sort of actirity was going on amongst worknjen's societies for Nadin early 
in 1814 reported that all trades, including the weavers, were meeting indifferent 
(oeieties and forming combinations against their matters (II.O., 44, 138, 
March 26). 
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Not only wu trade depiessed bot wheat row ateadOy throai^ 
the year 1816, till it reached the famine price of 108 b. fai 
December.! The iron and coal industries suffered perhaps 
most severely in 1810, but in the cotton districts of Lanca¬ 
shire too the misery was extreme. It was a year of soup and 
Reform agitation. 

The Weavers item to Reform 

The most interesting feature of the year was the growth of 
a new spirit amongst the cotton operatives. The Reform 
agitation captured the district, and henceforth the disentangling 
of political and industrial movements is a hard task. The 
best minds amongst the weavers had followed the advice 
of the address of 1811. A spirit of hostility to employers and 
authorities is a marked feature of this new development. 
Soup might flow in streams from the kitchens of the charitable; 
gentlemen of the old school might feel certain that ‘sudi 
kind attentions at this juncture must have the happyest 
effect ’; * the soup keltic became an object of ridicule.* Under 
the influence of the reformers the weavers looked rudely 
into the gift horse’s mouth and bc'gan to talk of sinecures. 
The generous London subscription of £42,000 to relieve their 
distress was ungraciously defined as ‘ about £3000 more thmn 
Lord Arden receives for doing nothing,’ * and inconvenient 
calculations were made of the extent to which the sinecaies 
and pensions paid by the Government mi^t relieve distress 
if diverted in that dinction. ‘ What do the poor want ? ’ 
ran one pamphlet. ’ Wages not alms: Work not charity,’ 
was the answer.*- 

At Bolton the weavers drew through the streets ' an effigy 
of an old worn-out Soldier, begpng, in vain, tor Soup, to relieve 
the Calls of Hunger.’ * The procession ended by drowning 
the effigy. ‘This was intended to ridicule the charitable 
Endeavours of the well-disposed U) relieve by their contribu¬ 
tions the necessities of the Poor,’ and also, it is added, to show 
the unprofitable nature of a soldier’s life and their hatred of 

* Smart, i>/. n/., p. 490. * H.O., 43. 15s, Norembn 4, 1816. 

' Cobbett issued a pamphlet representiag the rich as uQerini; the poor ‘a 
Basin of Carrion Soup in the one band and a Halier in the other' (tl.O., 4a 
156, December 6). Cf. Bagguley in 1S17: ' We do nut sell them pea Soap after 
talcing from you lenpence out of every shilling, Gentlemen ’ (H.O., 4a. 164). 

* Il.O., 43. 154, October 36, 1816. ' /Mat 

' H.O., 43, IJ3, September 14, iSift, 
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tbe piolessioB.* At Wigm the attitude of the poor was eveo 
moie unoompiomising: some declined to leoeive the local 
charitable subscription, ‘using very impious language and 
observing they would have Hefonn not relief,* and they went 
to the length of stoning a charitable committee ‘sitting to 
consider the distresses of and to administer relief to the Poor.’ * 

But though the Reform agitation was the leading move¬ 
ment, it would be a mistake to suppose that other movements 
were dead. At Bolton, indeed, there was an anti-Reform 
party among the weavers calling themselves loyal weacers 
who sent Thomas Thorpe and Richard Needham to the magis¬ 
trates as delegates to draw attention to the universal distress,* 
and the Stockport weavers again sent up a petition to the 
Prince Regent praying that Government should put a stop 
to the exportation of cotton yam.* The question of the 
export of cotton yam was hotly discussed, and the weavers 
were not the only persons in favour of prohibiting it. Four 
Deputy Lieutenants of Lancashire sent up n memorial stating 
that whilst every other bmneh of the cotton trade was 
dedining, the export of cotton twist was increasing the spinning 
trade to an unparalleled extent, and that unless some relief 
was afforded to the weavers it would be impossible to keep 
the peace.* In Stockport, too, many' respectable inhabitants ’ 
signed a memorial to the Prince Regent against thi exporta¬ 
tion, without reflecting, as Mr. Lloyd, the magistrate’s clerk, 
pointed out, that the spinning itself gave employment to 
nearly half the population.* 

The regulation of wages was again advocated at this time by 
its consistent friend, Thomas Ainsworth.* He recalled in a 
letter to Sidmouth later * the interview that he had anth him in 
1816 when he presented at Sidmouth’s request * a statement 

* At Stockport when s proposal was made at a gathering of weavers to ask 
the Rector to call a general meeting on the subject of the distress, people called 
out ‘Damn the Rector. . . . We maj wait for ever if we wait for him. He 
will order us soup !' (H.O., 4a. 152, August 27). 

* H.O., 42. >53 (Byng, October 13). * 11 . 0 ., 42. 154, October 29. 

* Thqr stated that the wages of those in work were a week and that half 
the weavers of the district (20,300 in all) would lie out of work in three weeks 
(H.O., 4 »- 150, May 29). 

* Lord Bulkeley (Lord Lieutenant), to whom the petition was sent for presenta¬ 
tion, writes characteristically to Sidmouth saying that he had kept it back,' as 
I did not like to be precipitate in sending your Lordship anything unpleasant’ 
(H.O., 4 X- »Sa)- 

* H.O., 42. 151, June 19 * U.O., 42. 152, July 23. 

* See p, 76 above. * H.O., 42. 197. 
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of the fur avenge price of labour paid to Weaven/ adding 
hia own suggestions for relief. At the time of the interview, 
*a petition lay upon the Table signed by above 20,000 
weavers to the Prince Regent. I hope your Lordship will 
pardon my being plain. I did feel most intensely the slight 
and cursory manner in which your Lordship overlooked the 
paper, and the few minutes you took to give a decisive answer 
to what concerned near a million of souls. Seeing their weekly 
eantings you said, “ things! but can nothing be done 
for them,” I replied (feeling as I did, rather too warmly, for 
which I was afterwards vciy sorry), “ It is as easy as for your 
Lordship to wind up your Watch.” After a very few words, 
laying your hand upon the Weavers’ P( tit ion you said, “ You 
may tell the Petitioners, I will present their Petition to the 
P. Regent at the Levee on Monday next.” Then obeying your 
Lordship’s motion, I bowed and left the Room. , . . 'Week 
after week I was enquired of, if any answer was received ? 
No, No, No, was as often repeated.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting instance of the blending of 
the old agitation with the new is afforded by the story of the 
Bolton meeting organised by the middle-class Reform party, 
with the object of considering the universal distress and 
pointing the moral that the only hope- of relief lay in Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. Amongst eighteen of the usual resolu¬ 
tions passed at meetings of the kind against war, taxation and 
sinecures,* and in favour of reform, is interposed a resolution 
not commonly found in the reports of such meetings: ‘ That 
until a general and effectual relief can be obtained for our 
National Distress, it is highly necessary as a Temporary 
Measure, that the export of Cotton Yarn should be prohibited, 
and that some Minimum of Wages should be fixed for the labour 
of the Manufacturing Artisan.’ * 

When the weavers were considering the question of striking 
for better wages at the end of the year, a strike that they 
carried out for a short time in one or two districts, the reformers 
seem to have dissuaded them from their purpose.* 

The year 1817 brought a temporary check to the spread of the 
Reform movement in the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 

' Resolution 4 runs ; ' That the Industrious Poor of this Town and neighbonr- 
hood would rather work than beg; and hare a particular aversion to receiving 
alms from those Placemen and Penrioners whose exorbitant and unmerited 
Incomes form one great cause of the public Distress.* 

* H.O., 42. 153, October 7. * H. 0 ,42. 156, December 6, 1816. 
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With the events of that yeax, including the Hanketeeis* 
attempted msidi to London, we deal elsewhem.* 

Trade revived at the end of 1817, and 1818 was a year of 
oommeicial prosperity.* Employment was brisk, but the 
wages which had been reduced avowedly under the stress of 
bad trade were not raised. The disastrous custom of supple¬ 
menting the weavers’ wages by parish relief had taken firm 
hold of the cotton district. An interesting paper sent up both 
by Mr. Lloyd and by Mr. Ilay to the Home Office in 1818 touches 
on this development, and even Mr. Lloyd remarks, ‘ it is known 
that the Manufacturers do not pay their workpeople proper 
wages according to their present profits.’ * 

The paper is by a certain Mr. Smith, a gentleman of inde¬ 
pendent fortunes and principles, once a Jacobin now a friend to 
Government. He points out that the great incr<. .ue of the cotton 
trade in 1817 over 1816 disposes of the argument that foreign 
competition makes it impossible to raise wages ; to the English 
manufacturers ‘ the price of the raw material is of no con¬ 
sideration if their workpeople can be paid out of the poor’s 
rate—^their capital in trade does not contribute to that fund 
but by the use of that fund their pn)flts and their Capitals 
are gradually accumulating.’ He narmtes a story told him 
recently by the Rev. C. W. Ethelston of a workman earning 
7s. a week who applied to his master, u man of the ‘ first 
respectability,’ to raise his wages to 10s. to which the master 
replied ‘ that it would be of no sers'ice to him fur that if he 
raised him to 10s. the Overseers of the Poor would diacon- 
tinue their allowance of 3.s. per week.’ The practice of under¬ 
selling by reducing wages, said Mr. Ethelston, began some 
thirty years before under the cry of foreign competition, and 
‘ now the studied system is to keep them on the parish Books.' 
Mr. Smith adds that it would be to the advantage of the parish 
to support the weavers for a fortnight without their weaving 
a single piece, at the end of which time the masters would 
agree to pay half more than their present rates.* 

The Spinners' Strike of 1810 

The history of the cotton workers in the early years of the 
nineteenth century is mainly occupied with the melancholy 

r See Chapter xii, ' Smart, sfi. eit., pp. 6io, 654. 

■ H.O.,43. l74,FebruBt72zandz3,i8i8;andH.O.,42. 179, Augniti, 1818. 

* Cf. the papers sent up by Mr. Hay (H.O., 42. 179. Aueast i, iSlSp 
‘There is a antumnet of opinion among the English manufacturers that it 
serves their particular interests to have their workpeople at so low a price that 
they must be fed in part out of the Poors’ rate which serves as a tanut to the 
Capita] employed in manufiieturing. The evil is growing into a system.’ 
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fortunes of the weaven, but an important deretopment must 
be noted among the spinneta. They had formed themselves into 
Unions as soon as spinning became a separate industry for men.* 
As early as 1792 a friendly association of cotton sjnnners, whose 
members helped each other in times of distress or when resisting 
a reduction of wages, was founded in Stockport * and similar 
dubs were founded elsewhere under Friendly Sodety rules. 
Clubs would be broken up and restarted and broken up again. 
The first effort at amalgamation was made in 1810, when the 
different bexlies in and round Manchester were organised as a 
‘ General Union ’ whose affairs were conducted by a general 
congress of forty or fifty delegates. This General Union 
organised a strike, the object of which was to raise wages in 
the country up to the Manchester level.* The men at Preston 
and Stalybridge struck work and were supported by subscrip¬ 
tions from the spinners in Manchester and elsewhere who were 
still at work. Some intcre.sting papers giving the amount of 
the contributions paid in by different shops and paid out to 
different towns were banded in to the Committee on Artisans 
and Machinery' later; in one week the receipts at Manchester 
totalled £606,16s. 9d., of which £363,11s. was paid to ‘ Staley' 
and £62 to ‘ P ’ or Prc.ston. Carlisle and Derbyshire con¬ 
tributed os well as the Lancashire towns. The answer of the 
masters to the men's action was to lock out the men in the 
whole district with the object of dissipating their funds, an 
object in which they succeeded. From 8000 to 10,000 persons 
were out of work for three or four months, most of these not 
themselves spinners, but children and persons involved with 
them in other branches. Only the spinners received relief 
from the funds, and when the funds were exhausted the moi 
returned to work on the old terms. The Combination Laws 
were also used by the masters against the men at Staly¬ 
bridge and there were a number of convictions at Stockport, 
most of which, however, on appeal were quashed at the next 
quarter sessions owing to technical informatics.* 

‘ Chapman, ep. 193. 

■ Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 409. 

* For account of iSiostnke, see ComiBiltee on Artisans and Machinery, 1804, 
PP* S 73'4 and 604-8. 

* But WoTsley, before Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 410^ 
add that twenty-three men and one woman were committed to Manchester New 
Bailey for tehiting to work under price and were sentenced to one montb*! 
bspnsoiuBeBt. 



CHAPTER V 


THE COTTON WORKERS 
1818-1832 

The year 1818 was marked by the attempts ol various sets of 
workers in Lancashire to improve their conditions. We have 
seen how from 1811 the weavers, disappoint! d by the results 
of their appeals to Parliament lor a minimum wage, had taken 
up the cause of Parliamentary Reform. That slow move¬ 
ment had received a check from the events of 1817 and the 
imprisonment of its leaders, under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the cotton workers turned once more 
to industrial action in the hope of gaining a share in the re¬ 
newed commercial prosperity.* 

There were four separate strikes amongst the cotton workers: 
(1) the jenny spinners at Stockport, (2) the power-loom 
weavers at Stockport, (8) the Manchcsier spinners, (4) the 
whole body of Lancashire and Yorkshire weavers. 

The jenny spinners of Stockport who worked in factories on 
hand-jeimies seem to have been an isolated body who acted 
apart from other spinners. From 1814-17 their wages had 
b^ gradually reduced from 3d. to 2d. a pound, with the result 
that the men were making only 15s. or ICs. a week for a fourteen- 
hour day instead of 24s. They asked to return to the 1814 
rate of pay, offering to work fewer days, but were refused. 
About 800 of them then struck, and after remaining out 
for some six weeks, settled the dispute with their masters, 
by agreeing to take 2id. a pound, a 6gurc which worked 
out to a wage of 17s. 6d. to lOs. a week for a fourteen-hour day. 
There were no prosecutions, and they remained on ‘agree* 

> Cf. Knight’s speech at Stockport; * Some time ago yon were tngging at the 
caUe of Reform; ^t Reform not coming, and your sufTeringi being deep, it is 
no wonder your patience became eahaasted. In this state of things you wen 
reiolTed to try another eaperiment and attempted to adraace your wages . . .* 
<H.O., 4S. l8l, Octoba ly, 1818). 

M 
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aUe tenns ’ 'with thdr masten for many yean. They pro* 
fessed to have had no association or funds and to have 
lived during the six weeks’ strike on credit from the shop* 
keepers.’^ 

liie second strike, that of the powcr^loom weavers of 
Stockport, is interesting as being the first instance of organised 
action by this new class of worker.' The power-looms, in 
contrast to the hand-looms, were massed together in factories 
and were worked, as we have said, by girls, women, boys, and 
young men. In Stockport there were many of these factories, 
and early in Jime the power-loom weavers struck for hi^cr 
wages. According to Mr. Lloyd, at the time of the strike they 
were receiving 15s. a week; they asked for an advance in 
rates wliich would come to an extra 5s. a week. Things went 
quietly till Mr. Garsidc, head of one of the chief factories, 
introduced some workpeople * from Burton-on-Trent to whom 
he was reported t<i be paying the wages which he refused his 
old workers.* Infurial<-d by tliis importation of blacklegs the 
Stockport mob rioted for three nights round Garside’s factory 
and round the house where the imported workers were lodged, 
throwing stones and breaking windows. The Riot Act was 
read,* and the Yeomanry and some soldieis from Manchester 
called in before the mob would go home.* To the horror of 
the energetic Mr. Lloyd, many even of the ‘ respectable in¬ 
habitants,’ including some of the constables themselves, were 
slow in rallying to Mr. Garside’s defence, for they ‘dared to 
dispute the policy of his conduct ’; and they w'cnt so far 

‘ See Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1S24, p. 412. 

' Foe the documents from which the following account is drawn, see U.O., 
42. 17S, and H.O., 42. 179. 

* Four or See according to Mr. Lloyd, sixteen men according to ‘B.’ (H.O., 
4 *- 179 )- 

* Mr. Lloyd denied this (II.O., 42. 179, August i). 

* The magistrate, Mr. Hairison, also harangued the populace with some strong 
language and accused Bagguley, Johnson, and Drummond of being at the bottom 
of the business, an accusation that produced some lively correspondence in the 
MmuhtsUr Ohstrver. See Mantkuttr Oijtrvtr of August 8 (in H.O., 42. 179), 
where Drummond taunts Harrison with his ' propensity to become the rival o( 
OBver and the favourite of the sanctified Sidmouth . . .’ 

* One of the men wounded by the soldiers afterwards died. At the inquest 
he was decided to have ' died by the Visitation of God,' a s-erdict which caused 
aome disorder, as the witnesses had sworn to the violence having been done by 
one of the Yeomanry, ‘altho’,’ writes Mr. Lloyd, ‘ I knew it was one of the 13th 
whom 1 have seen and heard confeu it at the Barracks this afternoon * (H.O., 
4a. 179, Augnst S). 
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falter M to gnbsctibe to the Turn Outs, bom whidi it is 
peihaps fair to infer that the strikers huf a good deal of 
justification. 

But Mr. Lloyd was not the man to let the cause of law and 
order suffer; the masters, indeed, he found lacking in energy 
and unanimity; they asked for troops instead of using the 
Combination Act; the strikers’ numbers were small but they 
made it an unpleasant task to fill up their places, and did not 
hesitate to give young women who were prepared to work 
a warning by holding them under the pump. He determined 
to scotch the conspiracy by stopping their means of support 
On August 8, about a month after the beginning of the strike, 
he raided a public>housc where they were distributing strike 
pay and took various men and women into custody under 
the Combination Act. A few days later the magistmte sent 
four of the men who had been giving out the strike pay to 
Chester Castle for three months; some young women who 
had been ^ecci^^ng it were merely boimd over; but, com¬ 
mented Mr. Lloyd, ‘if the WoApcople continue refractory I 
have abundant Evidence to proceed farther.’ The men 
arrested affected a strange lapse of memory with regard to 
the source and the destination of the money. ‘ I was count¬ 
ing some Coppers yesterday,’ said one of them. 'I cannot 
pretend to say what for, I cannot pretcud to say where it 
had been got—I caimot pretend to say the sum.’ But Mr. 
Lloyd’s policy had broken the strike and he rejoiced to sec 
the beaten steam-loom weavers returning to work without an 
advance. 


The Spinners’ Strike of 1818 

Wc must now turn to the most important strike of the 
year, that of the Manchester cotton spinners. This was 
one of a series of strikes in Manchester.* Early in Jime 
the bricksetters with their labourers, and next the joiners 
and carpenters, turned out for an advance iu wages. The 
former gained all, the latter half their demand. Then followed 
the dyers, who paraded the streets for two or three weeks till 
they too gained their demands. A week alter the dyers had 
returned to work, nearly all the spinners, after previous notice 
to their employers, turned out in one day, and with them of 
coarse came all the persons whose employment depended on 

* H.O., 4*. 17S, July 29,1818. 
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tJie spixmeES. The factories emptied their population into 
the streets. By July 18 it was estimated that at least 20,000 
persons were idle. The actual spunets seem to have num* 
beied about 2200.* 

Estimates of the spinners’ wages before the strike were 
given by their masters and transmitted by the magistrates 
to the Home Office. Thirty or even thirty-one shillings a 
week, clear of diHluctions, was the usual hgure.* Their pros¬ 
perous circumstances were contrasted with the lot of the 
weavers whose wages were only a hall or even a third of those 
of the spinners. The advocates of the masters laid stress on 
the ingratitude of the spinners. ’ No class of people have 
hod such constant and uniform employment fur the last twenty- 
eight years, as they have had : and this advantage the spinner 
enjoys at the risk and expe-nse of his employer.* • It is 
interesting to turn to the spinners’ own account of tire 
dispute. 

A first address * to the Inhabitants of Manchester and its 
Vicinity ’ men-ly asks for subscriptions : * ‘ We the distressed 
Journeymen Colton Spinners have been working a consider¬ 
able Time for Prices very inadequate to procure even the 
coarsest necessaries of Life for ourselves and Families, and 
have been obliged by degrees to part with our Goods and 
Clothing, and an* now un.*ible to pay* the demands which 
Justice requires fn)m us ; but having solicited our Employers 
for an advance of Prices (which has been refused) yet tem 
the present Slate of the Market, we have every Reason to 
conclude that our reasonable Request ought to have been 
complied with, and tluir Profits (had their humanity kept 
Pace with their Avarice) would still have enabled them to 
live in affluenre.’ 

A second address to tlic public from the mule cotton spinners 
of Manchester gives their ease in moderate language.* They 
wish to correct misstatements in newspapers. ‘ We are stated 

• See n.o., 4-. I7g, August 7 - 

• e.f. Mr. Nurris, July ig (H O., 42. lyS': ‘The spinners avenging them 
Ihnntgbout the mills in Manchester gam 30s. per wcet each hand . . On 
August 13 ( 11 . 0 ., 42. 179) lie gives the average eainings as 31s. lod. foradnlt 
male spinners, and ills, for a >mcn and boys o! ..isiren or eighteen. The 
AfaH'ies/er Ckrtnule of Augu.t 15, 181S, gives 31s. as the as-erage wage dent 
of deductions. 

• Mmuktsttr Cknmule. Augu.t 15, iSiS. 

• H.O.,4a. 178. 

• H, 0 ., 4s. 179,; also given in Aomtal Kegisttr, 181S; Cknmiele, pp. lOO-J, 

G 
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in *11 the pnpeis to have toned out tor an advsnoe of wagea i 
tbia we a&nit to be in part true, but not abadutely ao. Two 
yean ago, when our employen demanded a reduction of ten 
hanks, they affirmed that the state of the market imperiously 
called tor such reduction; but when the markets woidd admit 
of an advance, they would willingly give it. We depended 
on their honour, and continued to labour for more than 12 
months at the reduction proposed. About 10 months since, 
cm comparing the price of cotton and yam, we found that the 
markets would allow our em^doycis to fulfil their promise; 
we therefore solicited them to that purpose, and only wished 
to be reinstated in the some prices we worked at previously 
to that reduction. Some declared they could not give it; 
others they would not; but the greater part, that they would, 
if others did, but they should not like to be ilte first. Thus 
we continued working and soliciting for the last eight months, 
though the demand for yam has been unprecedcntid, and the 
consequent rise in twist great; they have still refused our 
just request; and in order to cause a belief that trade was 
in a declining state, gave notice, that their mills should only 
work three days in the week, which appeared so extremely 
ridiculous, that the very children employed in factories laughed 
at it. 

* It is asserted that our average wages amount to 80s. or 
40s. per week—^it is evident that this sttitement was mode by 
some individual either ignorant or inh>rested. In 1816, the 
average clear wages of the spnners in Manchester was about 
24a., they were then reduced from 20 to 25 per cent., and have 
ever since laboured under that reduction. And it is to be 
remarked, that spinners relieve their own sick, as well as sub¬ 
scribe to other casualties; therefore, when their hours of 
labour, which are from 5 in the morning until 7 in the evening 
(and in some mills longer) of unremitting toil, in rooms heated 
from 70 to 90 degrees, are taken into consideration, we believe 
the public will say with us, that no body of w'orkmen receive 
60 inadequate a compensation for their labour.’ 

The discrepancy between the sum the masters professed 
to give and the sum the men professed to receive is indeed 
considerable. The men accused some masters at any rate of 
deliberate falsification: ‘ Our Master keeps a Book and takes 
oft Od. the Is. for Big Wheels and id. the Is. for the little 
wheels and I have gone home with 12s. and sometimes 10s. a 
week. It is s false statement of him [that we were getting 80 b, 
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• mek] and he said he could bring his Books befoie the 
IfagisttBtes and shew that we got 85s. a week.* * 

Ae spinneis, as we have seen, were a well organised and 
compact body, and they imposed order and discipline on the 
large body of workers involved with them in the dispute. So 
quiet was their behaviour that it caused grave anxiety to 
General Byng: '. . . the peaceable demeanour of so many 
thousand unemployed Men is not natural.** Their method 
of campaign was to assemble at 4 or 5 a.m., four hundred or 
five hundred or even a thousand strong, at any sjmning 
factory where work was being carried on, ‘ and so carry off by 
force or intimidation though without any violent breach ot 
the peace the hands who might be disposed to go to 
work.’ • Another resfiuree whteh gave an outlet to energies 
that might otherwise have caused disturbances was to parade 
the streets in great processions. The impression made on 
‘ B.* alias Bent, the spy,^ by these parades of the factory 
hands is perhaps worth notice.* ‘ The whole of the Spinners,* 
he writes, ‘ is out. Except about 500 . . they match along 
twice a day, ‘ the[y] marched By piccadilly on Tuesday and was 
2SJ minels in going Bye if his Majests Minesters could see the 
people that day or ether of the days since thc[y] would have 

' Esunination of John Ilagur, fl.Ch, 4^. 179, August 39. 

A remarkable article in the Gjrgm for September 13, 1818 (see H.O., 43. 
180) givei the wages as follows: 

One operative spinner assisteJ bj three children called piecers £ s. D, 
will spin 10 lln. per week of 160 hanks to the lb. making . >34 


Out of thu he pays : 

£ 

Sv 

p. 

1st piecer per «ieck . • • 

• 

9 

a 

Eod *8 if * ♦ • 

* 0 

7 

2 


a 0 

5 

8 

Candles on average per week . • 

. 0 


6 

Sick and other incidental expenvea « 

a 0 


6 


I S O 


Leaving per week for maintenance of himself and iaiuil>, £0 18 4 

The lame article mentions that the number of spinners in different establUh. 
menta varies from 14 to 150, and that there are 14 or 15 masters in Manchester 
who employ 150, and reckons that at the price at which cotton twist was sdltng 
when the men struck, the masters were making a profit of ^4, js. 4d. a week 
OB omh spinner. The .VaMrArr/rr Oiurvtr (fa« ourable to the men), August 8s 
1818, says the wages vary: some make 35s., out of which they pay piecer ys. 6d. 
and scavenger 3s., leaving 16s. net. Often there are other dolactions too. 

' H.O., 43. 17S, July ad, * li.O., 43. 178, July 19. 

* See p. ^ above, • H.O., 43. 178, Jnly 11. 
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past Sr Robert pecb ffiU * those who should have apeaied 
as men was Like Boys of fifteen an sixteen and most at them 
Cannot Mesute mom than 8 feet 2 or 8 Inches, the plan the[y] 
take is as follows, one man from Eich shop is chose by the 
People and he commands them ho fonns them in Ranks 
and atends them on the march and ns the soal Command and 
the[y] obey him as Strickley os the anney do their Colonel and 
ns Idttle Talking as in a Regiment.’ 

The spinners’ strike spread on July 20 to Wigan, where the 
strikers paraded the streets in much the same manner, headed 
in this ease by a delegate from Manehcsler or Stockjwrt. The 
Stockport spinners were accused of stirring up this strike for 
fear that if Wigan wages were not advanced their own might 
fall. 

The connection between the Reform movement and the 
strikes is a question of some interest. Even those who wished 
to find the reformers at the root of all evil were unable to 
credit the main body with an active part. If the Reform of 
Parliament was a panacea for all Uie evils from which the 
working classes was suffering, it was t>bviously a mistake to 
expend energies on strikes. Addl'd to fhi.s the middle-class 
reformers, some of them employers, would Imully be enthu¬ 
siastic on the strikers’ side. Johnson, one of the more violent 
section, was reported by one of Mr. Chippc'iidnle's ‘ confidants ’ * 
to have declat^ that the refonnei^i’ par.y had considered the 
question of taking an ostensible share in the discontents of 
the different trades and had resolved against the policy, 
and that the reformers who bad individually joined in the 
fray had annoyed the ‘ people of Pn)perty.’ ’ The- views of 
the ‘ people of Property ’ are illustrated in the handbill circu¬ 
lated among the 'Discontented Marsufacturers’ wliich ex¬ 
plained that wages could not rise without the tmde passing 
over to the foreigner, that the real evil was the high price of 
provisions, that this was due to bixation, and that the remedy 
was to lower taxation and abolish sinecures by refonning 
the House of Commons.* 

There was, however, an indirect way in which the Reform 
movement hod altered the atmosphere. Ogden, Knight, and 
the other working-class reformers, undaunted by long months 
of prison under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 

V Peel’s Eleven Hour BUI; see 7 invn Labourer, p. 164. 

* Mr. Chippendale kept a watch on the Oldham district for Mr. Fletcher. 

* H.O., 43 < < 79 * * H.O., 4a. 179, Angutt la 
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were no sooner set free than they iscd thdr freedom to 
pour forth what Mr. Norris, the Stipendiary Magistrate of 
Manchester, termed ‘ the most poisonous and alarming 
sentiments * about the Government. These men said mudi 
that was foolish and extravagant; they sometimes gave 
themselves ridiculous airs ; their speeches arc tedious reading, 
and yet England owes them everlasting gratitude for their 
indomitable courage and for the spirit lluit refused to be silent 
though ruin faced them and their families. The effect of 
their conduct on the cotton operatives was thus described by 
Mr. Norris: ‘ I do not by any lucans tliink that the system of 
turning out in the different trades is connected with this idea ’ 
[reform] ‘ or that the senlimenl itw lt has taken root in the 
minds of the mass of the population, yet I am disposed to 
think that this idea gains ground, and that in consequence 
the working classes have bca>me not only more ]x^rtinacious 
but more insolent in their demands and demeanour. . . ' 

This changed demeanour was also deplored by Mr. Gray, owner 
of one of the principal factories which were afterwards attacked. 
He advocated strong measures ; ‘ Nothing in n>y opinion,’ he 
writes, ‘ is more unwise in atiy case than to allow the lower 
orders to feel their slnngth, and to extend their communica¬ 
tions with each other without restraint. Allow them to go 
on uninterrupted and they become daily more licentious. , . * 

But tliough the main body of the Reformers held aloof from 
the strike, two men, Bagguley and Drummond, idciitifii'd before 
with the disastrous IJlnnkcteer movement,* threw themselves 
headlong into the battle. Ch>sely associated with them was 
the Rev. Joseph Harrison, Mi-thodist preacher of Stockport, 
who, to the disgust of Mr. Lloyd, ‘ preached for the turn outs 
in Manche.ster,’ and called himself ‘ Chaplain to the poor and 
needy,’ an offence only surpasse-d by that of Bagguley in 
calling Christ the greatest Reformer.* It is nut unreasonable 
to trace the hand of the enthusiastic if indiscrce't Bagguley 
in a handbill published early in July entitled ‘ The Mule 
Spinners’ Address to the Public,’ * ai\ address wliich was 
afterwards repudiated by the spinners’ committee. 

During some weeks, except for a few unimportant riots, 
the strike continued its peaceful course without any check 
from the authorities. The magistrates and the masters did 

* n.O., 42. 178, Jul7 29. * H.O., 42. 179, * 7 - 

• See Chapter xii. « H.O., 42. 179, Augnit II. 

' See text of address in Ttwn Laituttt, pp. 301 f. 
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not see tye to eye, and the striken reaped the benefit. The 
magistiates blamed the masters for t^r inactivity. *Ilfy 
impression,’ wrote the Rev. Mr. Hay, * is that they are ooUee* 
tively and individually tri^tcncd. . . . Some of the masters 
have cases of combination, but they decline, in fact refuse, 
to bring the cases forward.’* The masters, or at any rate 
some of them, on the other hand, found the magistrates supne. 
Hr. Gray arranged for a number of mills to send their over* 
lookers to identify the men who were standing about in the 
streets ; anned with a list of names he and another big master 
spinner then waited on the magistrates and asked for warrants 
under the Combination Act; the magistrates, with curious 
caution, refused to grant the warrants, explaining that they 
did not think standing round the mill withoi.t using threats 
or gestures was sufficient evidence of intimidation under the 
Combination Act. The magistrates were in fact acting under 
advice from the Law Officers. Mr. Norris and the borough* 
reeve had hath written to the Home Office to ask whether it 
would be prudent or indeed legal to drive away those trouble¬ 
some persons who stood about ‘ in clusters ’ in the streets 
and declared their right to stand in the highway. The answer 
of the SoUcitor-Gcncral (R. Gifiord) is remarkable: ‘ If the 
persons assembled about the Mills, or on Kersall Moor conduct 
themselves peaceably and quietly, and then* are no circum* 
stances attending these meetings of actual force or \iolence, 
or having an apparent tendency thereto, I do not think the 
Magistrates will be justified in interfering to dispc'rse them.’ * 
In a few instances men were tried under the Combination 
Act.* However much employers and magistrates difiend 
in their opinions of each other’s activity, they agre«d in think¬ 
ing that the Combination Law should be strengthened. ’ It 
is very much to be regretted,’ wrote Mr. Gray, ‘ that the Laws 
applicable to Combinations do not grant greater latitude to 
the powers vested in Magistrates. If they had Authority to 

* H.O., 42. 178, July 3a * H.O., 42 179, AuguU 19. 

* On August 4 Mr. Hay reports that a man has been sent to I.aiica5tet 
Castle fiar taro months, and on August 13 two spinners were tried (or obstructing 
ud ill-treating others at Mr. liouldaworth's mill and were sentenced by the 
■Mgiatntei to three months of I.ancsster Castle: whereupon they gave notice 
of appeal, ‘thus tendering, wrote Mr. Norris on August 13, ‘all that has been 
done a perfect nullity, and it does appear from this cose that the Combination 
Act if of Tciy little if of any use. The case could not be made out against them 
ai for a conspiracy. The power of appeal should in my humble opinion be taken 
nway’(H.O.,42. 179). 
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diqwae the aMemUeges above described and to gnat stik- 
tiiinuuy protection during the existence of combinations, such 
remedies spfdied to the present case would in a very short 
time terminate the whole matter.* *■ 

How were the sjunners, and the workers involved with them, 
supported during the strike ? As we have seen, they appealed 
to the public for subscriptions, but there is nothing to show 
that they met with any large response. In addition to their 
own funds some other trades certainly sent contributions; 
the hatters at Newcastle, Staffordshire, scot £5, and money was 
oollectcd in the Potteries ; the Fustian Cutters, the Weavers, 
the Millwrights, the Calico Printers, the Tailors, and the 
London Shoemakers all sent subscriptions.^ ‘ The money,* 
said one of the Committee, ‘is a gift to us from all Trades. 
They see that the Masters are determined to starve us out 
and they give us a trifle to ket p us as well as they can.’ * The 
sums sent were not very considerable, except in the spy Samuel 
Fleming’s reports,* The Lutdon Hoot and Shoe makers, for 
example sent £20, the Hatters £10. At the end of July ^ter 
four weeks’ unemployment the funds ran low, and the spinners 
were reported to have received only Is. 4d. per head on pay 
day, of which Cd. went to the piecers; whilst next week the 
sum fell to 9d. a head to maU spinners and nothing to any 
one else.* The misery ' amongst those connected with the 
factories (women and children) but who are not really turnout 
Spinners’ soon became acute, and appeals for Poor Relief 
were generally refused.* As usual in such cases the strikers 
lived chiefly rm credit from the small shops ; one small huckster 
was said to have given the men cndil for £250.* 

It was clear that the strike must soon collapse for want of 
fimds, and early in August a desperate effort was made to 
form a General Union of Trades. This short-lived scheme 
wc describe in detail elsewhere.* 

An intercepted letter which fell into Mr. Lloyd’s hands, a 
copy of which he sent up to the Home Office, gives an account 
of toe position of the Spinners. It is from Spinners to Colliers, 

* n.O., ^2. 179, August 24. * il.O , 42. 179, August 12, 24, 28, 29. 

* H.O., 42. 179, August 2g. 

* See 11 . 0 ., 42. 179, August 24, wtme hr sjys the I»ndoi) delegate brouglii 
beck £y>o. Mr. Hobhouse of the Home Office endorse* this, ‘ Prubebly 
untrue 01 at least exaggerated.’ For Fleming, see Chapter x. 

' H.O., 42. 178, July 28; Il.O., 42. 179, August 1. 

* H.O., 42. 179, August 5. * H.O., 42. 179, August it and ta 

* n»n laioMrer, pp, 306 fi. 
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asking them to join the new General Union; it is dated August 
7. 1818, from Staley Bridge, and runs as follows: ^ 

*SiB,—The Spinners of Manchester have authorised me to 
solicit you to join in their union of trade, as all trades in England 
are uniting in one body for Trade and Reform, and you are desired 
to send a delegate to all Meetings to consult matters over and 
to inform you that you will be supported in your Trade in turn; 
A letter was received from London this day from the Silk Weavers 
wishing to join them and offering their supjiort, they have taken 
all the big pieoers in pay lest they should do mischief and their 
numbers is 800, they have no less now on pay than 8000 in the 
whole, we must try our Friends in every corner of the Ijind 
wherever they can be found and which every exertion is now 
making ta accomplish and hope it will contribute to carry them 
into ultimate success they seem quite determined not to return to 
their Egyptian Slavery and haughty language and cruel usage for 
the same terms they quited it for, and indeed nothing less than a 
serious determination will ever bring their employers to any reason 
for if Manchester is obliged to give way at last the Work People 
in this and every other Town may bid an everlasting farewell to 
having any comfort or above one half of the Wages that will 
supply the common necessaries of Life. 

‘I am for the .Staley Bridge Spinners and by their Onlcr, 
Gentlemen, Your olredient Servant, James Fibldinu. 

' To all Colliers in 

Newton Duckenfield Hyde 
and Staley Bridge.' 

Before the actual formation of the General Ihrion two dele¬ 
gates from the spinners, Henry Swindells and William Jones, 
had been sent to London to enlist support. Swindells in his 
absence was appointed ‘Grand Secretary for the United 
Trades of England.’ * 

Unfortunately for the Manchester strikers the support that 
the delegates found in London was moral rather than financial. 
Trades might join the General Union but it was another thing 
to subscribe. The delegates scraped together some £80 and 
sent it off to Manchester, but when they were collecting a few 
pounds more at a meeting a reformer named Preston rather 
brutally reminded them that what they were doing was illegal, 
os there was an Act of Parliament called the Combination 
Act to forbid it.* 

Meantime in Manchester things were going badly for the 

* H.O., 42. 179. * II.O., 42. 179, August 8 aod 14. 

* H.O., 42. 179, August 24. 
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•ttikci» I one master, Mr. Naylor, had yielded to the men’s 
demand about August 19, but he had never joined the body 
of masters and was described by the borouj^-reeve as con¬ 
sulting * his own immediate Interests rather than the general 
Welfare.’ ^ His example was not followed, and the strikers’ 
funds got low; hunger sharpened their anger, and as woiteis 
gradut^y dribbled into the mills the anger broke out into 
riots. At tlie end of August there were various riots at Mr. 
Birley’s and at Messrs. Houldsworth’s, whilst at Mr. Gray’s mill 
the Riot Act was read and some of the regular soldiers brou^t 
in. On one occasion Nadin, the Deputy Constable, was 
imprisoned in a mill and hod to be n-scued by soldiers, on 
other occasions the muh bruised the beadles and carried ofl 
some blacklegs in triumph. It was in vain that the magis¬ 
trates took fifty constables into pay on August 26 instead of 
the usual ten; the niilluwners asked for a horse patrol in 
Oxford Road and Ancoats during the hours of going in and 
coming out. The women and children gave great trouble. 

* The women,’ wrote Mr. Norris, ‘ (who are infinitely the 
worst) and children are always put in front of the mobs, the 
men keeping aloof.’ * 

The weavers were also about to strike, and the magistrates 
became alarmed and determined to deal a decisive blow at 
the spinners’ organisation. On August 29 the constables 
seized five of the committee of the cotton spinners with their 
papers, and the magistrates committed them for conspiracy. 
Warrants were issued against five others. The examination, 
wrote Mr, Norris, shows that the system has not yet gone to 
extreme length, but that the ultimate object is ‘ of the most 
serious nature in a cr>mmcreial point of view, though nothing 
of a political nature seems mixed with it.’ The men ordered 
to watch the mills, he notes, were railed ‘ Pickets.’ There 
seems to have been little secreey and much organisation about 
the proceedings of these pickets. They were ordered out in 
the mornings, to the number of iO t*r 50, or es-en one day 100. 
The committee sat from 7.30 a.si. to i* p.m. at the Rifleman 
in the New Market.* 

The committee were crippled also by the absconding of their 
treasurer, John Medculf, with £150, and it was though^ advis¬ 
able to recall Jones, his brother-in-law, the delegate in London, 
lest he too should prove untrustworthy.* A new ci>iiunittee 

’ II.O., 43. 179, August i9aad ai. * U.O., 4a. 179, .August ao and aS. 

' II.O., 43. 179, .August 39. * 11 . 0 ., 4a. 179, August a6, a9,aitd3i. 
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«M appointed and delegates sent to Norwidi, Cariisle, and 
ebewheie, Imt the sianneiB were fighting a losing battle. The 
tiUB-oat of the weaveis and colliers did them no good, and a 
aeomd and more serious riot at Gray’s mill on ^ptember 2 
brouf^t matters to a head. At this mill about 150 hands 
out of five or six hundred were working at the old rates. 
..The superintendent, James Frost, was a person peculiariy 
obnoxious to the strikers, because he had himself formeriy 
been a prominent member of the cotton spinners* Union and 
had {dayed a part in the 1810 strike, and was hence regarded 
as a renegade. On September 2 the mob about midday 
attacked the miU with stones; the persons within the mill 
fired on the mob killing one man, Thomas Br<M)k(‘S, a spinner 
of twenty-two, and wounding six or seven bdore the militaiy 
arrived. The evidence at the inquest on Thomas Bru<jkcs, 
who was found to have been ‘ justifiably and of necessity shot 
and killed,’ was, as is usual in such cases, confiieting. Of the 
witnesses from outside the mill most decland that stones were 
thrown first from the mill, and the inside witnesses were certain 
that the attack began from outside. The impression left by 
the evidence is that an attempt was made to force tltc mill 
door from outside in pursuit of the unpopular Frost, that 
stones were thereupon thrown down, and that the main body 
of the crowd, thinking that stones were being thrown without 
provocation, retorted by attacking the mill.* 

Nut much harm was done but panic seized the magistrates. 
‘ Two or three pieces of artillery here would have considerable 
effect,’ wrote Mr. Norris, announcing at the same time that 
Government itself will soon have ‘ to atb nd to this insurrec¬ 
tionary and turbulent spirit.' * Gcneml Byng, in command at 
Manchester, kept a cooler bead. He hod for some time bi'cn 
resisting demands fur military protection. Mr. Huuldsworth, he 
wrote on August 28,* * said it was necessary that some soldiers 
should be stationed at every Mill, and that others should 
constantly parade the Town. I asked Him in reply, who 
would order the soldiers to fire, or who would justify them 
for doing so, as I did not apprehend a Magistrate would be 

* See CoruDcr’i Keputt, H.O., 4:. 180, September 9. ‘B.’ wrote: 'the 
Icaotreticki wes prepared for the Turnoets an ercr the Turnouts came along tide 
thefr] stoned them thefy] in the street Returned the salute’ (H.O.,49. i8a^ 
September 4). For Frost's own account of what happened, tee his eeidene* 
before the C^mittec 00 Artisans and Machinery, 1824, pp. 575 If. 

* B.O., 4S. 180, September 3. ' H.O., 41. 179. 
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pmeot with each, and whether it was not oecessaiy fiwsoldieis 
and their Hones to have some rest as well as othen. . . . 
Will they,' he adds pertinently, ‘submit the cause of the 
dispute, which occasions their alarm, to the Govenunent, will 
they give the increase of wages upon the decision of its justice, 
an oj^on which is very prevalent among those well informed.* 
General Byug was indeed very critical of the conduct of the 
masters who expected the soldiers to do everything for them. 
‘ I found,’ he wrote on August 80,* ‘ a guard of Infantry at 
Mr. Gray’s Factoiy which had been there two or three days, 
and had been promised to remain for some days longer, but 
Mr. Gray himself hod gone into the country to pass Saturday 
and Sunday—thus leaving the soldiers to defend His property 
while He took His ease. . . .’ The withdrawal of the guard 
was followed by the attack oii the mill. General Byng still 
thought the alann uii reasonable and the magistrates and 
masters less active than they might be, but he marched two 
additional companies of the bath into the town, and on 
September 5 he reports : ' They are fitting up places where I 
can station Troops, near to the principal Fuetorys, which will 
give confidence to the Masters and protection to those who 
will work.’ • 

The spinners’ strike was in fact at an end now, the men 
were beaten, ‘ their spirit though not their obstinacy appears 
broken,’ wrote Mr. Norris. The acti\ity of the magistrate, the 
employment of troops, and last but not least hunger, ‘ all co¬ 
operated to produce this happyand satisfactory state of things.’* 
By the exertions of Mr. IJoyd, Bagguley, Drummond, and 
Johnson had been anestc'd on September 7 for their speeches 
at Stockport on September 8, clapped into prison and ordered 
to find an impossible bail. They n'edtxi in all twelve sureties 
of £200 each. \Mien the Rev. J. Harrison, who had been 
chairman at the meeting, began to make himself ‘ busy about 
Bail,’ Mr. Lloyd made short work of him. ’ 1 have summoned 
him before the Justices, to find bail also to answer fur being 
in an unlawful Assembly.’ * By September 8, Mr. Houlds- 
worth, the new M.P. for Pontefract, had filled his mill, * and 
so much at case does he feel now that he immediately set out 
for Pontefract to attend the races which commence to-day.’ * 

' II.O., 42. 179. * II.O., 42. 180, September 3 and 5, 

' H.O., 43. tSo, September sand 8. 

* H.O., 43. 180, September 3, lo, aad la 

* H.O., 43. 180^ September 8. 
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Hie men went back on the old terms, and in many instances 
had to sign dedarations abjuring all combinations for the 
future. Ddegates from Binningfaam and Nottingham were 
reported by Mr. Norris to have arrived in Manchester with 
funds, but it was too late to help the strike.* 

The masters liad gainid a complete victory, but no magna¬ 
nimity was shown to the vanquished. The men’s combina¬ 
tion was broken up; the masters’ combination remained in 
force,* far removed from any fears of legal proceedings. It was 
dedded to proscribe ‘ the worst people amongst the turnouts.’ 
* There are about 100 hands of litis description,’ wrote Mr. 
Norris, ‘ who will never be received again into any mill.’ * 
The support of those proscribed men was a constant drain on 
the resources of the spinners who had retunit J to work, and if 
Mr. Norris is to be belies id, there were ugly quarrels and 
recriminations in the beaten ranks.* The Gcncml Union or 
Philanthropic Society that had started with such high hopes 
dwindled away after Bagguley’s impnsonment and the 
spinners’ submission. 

Broken though they were, tltc spinners still sent delegates 
to and fro to Loudon ; some of these dekgates wen* reported 
to be at Norwich. Their object no doubt was to collect money 
for the forthcoming trials of the conuniitec. Two of them, 
one of them a committee man out on bail, sent to lyondon in 
November, wire told that their expenses wen.' not to exceed 
£2 per week inch on any accoutit whatever.® It si-eini'd a 
very formidable proceeding to Mr. Norris. 

‘ The System of d< 1< g.ilion is iii e\« r> isinit of view so pn'g- 
nant with danger and mischief that so long as it is unchecked 
by the strong arm of the Law the system of gincrul turnouts 
will be kept alive and may by such means become more for¬ 
midable and extensive than they have hitherto been. Perhaps 
if being a delegate were to be made a felony or to subject the 
party to a long imprisonment the evil might be subdued.’ * 
Meanwhile the cotton spinners’ committee arrested on 
August 29 had removed their trial by writ of certiorari to the 
King’s Bench. The issue of other trials, however, showed 
them that they had little good to expect, and by February 

’ H.O., 42. 180, September 10 and 11. 

' For the mastera’ attitude towards the proposals for Factory Legislation nt 
this time, see Terms Laiewtr, p. 167. 

* H.O., 42. 180, September is. * 1 1.0,42. 181, October it, 

* H.O., 42. 182, November 24. ' 42. 182, November 18. 
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they ofleied to plead guilty and offer proper subrourion, a 
ooune to which the prosecution, now that quiet was restored, 
offered no objection. On March 8 they entered into reoognis* 
anoes of £100 each to attend at Westminster and leodTe 
sentence on their plea of guilty when called upon. They 
expressed themselves ‘ extremely thankful for the lenity whidb 
had been shewn to them and appeared very penitent, promising 
never to offend in like manner again.’ ‘ ^ ended the attempt 
of a compact well-organised body of men to obtain some fuller 
share of the increased commercial prosperity. For eight weeks 
they kept up the struggle. In the end they were utterly 
defeated. 


The Weavers^ Strike ^1818 

We must now turn to the scattered ill-organised body of 
weavers who in their turn were struggling to escopc from a 
standard of wages that meant poverty and degradation. All 
persons outside the trade agre<d that the weavers’ wages were 
too low, however much tluy disapproved of all attempts made 
by the weavers to raise them. 

The weavers imleed, so long as they remained passive, 
received sympathy in abundance; their sufferings and their 
patience were contrasted with the impatience and the pros¬ 
perity of the spinners. Long years of privation bad purged 
them of the bad effects of the old evil days of luxury when 
they ‘ spent a great portion of their time and money in ale 
houses; and at home liod their tea tables twice a day, pro¬ 
vided with a rum bottle and the finest wheatrn bread and 
butter.’ ^ The old spirit that could not brook tlic indignity 
of the paup<'r position had been killed by hunger, and they 
had shown thcms<'lvcs in 181G and 1817 ’ alwaj's thankful for 
a very moderate pittance of parocliial relief.’ * So long as 
they merely asked their employers in a respc'ctful manner to 
ncreasc their pay, even Mr. Chippendale himself could find 
nothing sinister in their action; * but when they took more 
active steps it was a different matter. 

In describing what happened in 1818, it is best to give the 
weavers’ thoughts and hopt's in their own words. The most 
moderate and respectful statement comes in two manifestoes 
from the Oldham weavers. The first, dated July 15, addressed 

* II.O., iSj, |.uiuaiy 2I, Ke! iiiary 3, March 8. 

* H.O., 42, 179, August 17 tMr. Marriott, J-T.). 

* /itA * H.O., 4 «- 17S. July *6. 
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to the mmiifBCtuietBoi Oldham and signed 'The Poor Weams,* 
nins:* 

* We the Weavers of this Town and Neighbourhood respeetfidly 
request your attention to the wretched situation to which we have 
a long time been exposedj owing to the extreme depression of our 
Wages, and request you to call a Meeting among yourselves, and 
try if ^ere cannot be some alleviation made to our Sufferings, by 
an advance thereof, as you well know they are not adequate to 
purchase the common Necessaries of Life. We arc of opinion 
that if you would exert yourselves as a l>ody, the thing might be 
accomplished without affecting your profits, which we are far from 
wishing to injure.’ 

They then asked for Id. per hank advance. 

The second handbill, dated July 20, is arldrcsscd ‘ To the 
Gentlemen, Landholders and Leyp.ayers of this Town and 
Neighbourhood,’ before whom the weavers presume to lay 
their situation after addressing the manufacturers : * 

'After the peace of Amiens, during the years IH02 and .S 
our Wages were from H/S to S/6 per Pound for 2+ Ilauks Weft 
and a pound being ounsidared a reasonable day's work for a man, 
after deducting .Sd. per shilling fur Bobbin winding, House room 
and other Incidental charges, which is the customary price, the 
wages of a Journeyman Weaver would then amount to 8/7J per 
Day or l£/9 per Week, and this was pretty near ii)>on a par with 
other Mechanicks and we maintained our rank in Society; We 
will now contrast our present situation wah the i>ast, and it will 
demonstrate pretty clearly the degraded state to which we have 
been reduced. 

' During the last two years our wages have been reduced to so 
low an Ebb, that for the greatest )>art of that time we have 
received no more tlian from 12d. to 1 id. per Pound which after 
deducting as before stated would bring the Journeyman's Wages 
to the shameful price of 9d. or lOd. a day. or from 4/G to 5/- per 
Week, and we appeal to your candour and good sense, whether 
such a paltry sum be sufficient to keep the soul and Body together, 
as we have our provisions to purchase from the same Market and 
at the same price with other people, who have keen earning three 
times the Money. . . .’ 

lliey explain that they ask for an advance of Id. a hank, which 
will bring wages up to 9s. a week, and refer to ‘ the late in¬ 
creased and increasing demand for Goods ’ as a reason why 
their very moderate demands should be granbxl.* 

' H.O., 4*. 178, July a6. * /iid. 

* It is worth noting that the Oldham mutert agreed to the adviaoe of id. 
psr henh 00 certain goods provided other laaiten would pay the lame, and even 
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MeamrUk the weaven fiom all over the eotton dietrict 
were atitzing; and on July 27 a meeting was held at Bury of 
delegates fnm a number of {daoes including Manchester, 
Bolton, Bury, Blackburn, Burnley, Padiham, Higher Darwen, 
Lower Darwen, Heywc^, Haslingden, Todmoiden, Wal- 
shawlane, Tottington, Codreymoor, Prcstwich, Pilkington, 
Stockport, Ashtoii-under-Lync, Cbadderton, and Middleton. 
This meeting issued a handbill, signed by John Hibbert, 
president, and Robert Ellison, secretary, and addressed to 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, etc.: ’ 

' Gcntlkmcn. It is from a gulph that absorbs all the faculties 
of body and mind we address you, supposing you capable of 
ameliorating the sufferings of an immense body of useful Artisans; 
in this you must admit that we have suspended our exertions in 
calling upon you, until our vitals are affected, proved by indications 
in our viMige, of an untimely approach of nature's messenger, 
surely there is not a man in civilized society so devoid of humanity, 
so devoid of everything that dignifies the mind, as to have the 
least desire to perpetuate sufferings of such magnitude;—^yet we 
must confess it is with pain we have witnessed the perpetuation 
of them to an extent unparalleled in the annals of any Country, at 
a time too, when Peace overspreads all Europe, when Commerce, 
retarded by the operations of a protracted War, is presumed to 
have regained her wonted vigour, and to be heightening the 
prosperity of Nations—(lentlemen, we hope your minds are not 
become so callous, nor yet so indifferent to our situation, as to 
rejoice over our misfortunes, thereby increasing your triumph in 
proportion to our calamity, or suffer a degree of unconcern to our 
cose, to take possession of your minds, when you must be sensible 
at the same Ume of the justice of our cause, and the injustice of 
the eause which protracts such misery. 

‘ Gentlemen, we have been given to understand for some time, 
that prosperity perv aded our Country, 'tis true, we see the Land 
overspread with Houtrt and Manujheloriet of immense value, and 
we hear our Manu/aclurert boasting our pre-eminence in the 
Commercial world,* That we stand pre-eminent in Commerce is 
a faet which cannot be denied, as the changes in Soufk America 
bas given us the command of Commerce in that part of the World, 
which it the most material part as those States contain near 

sabtctlbed ,^41, 151. towards sending delegstes to induce other manufsetnieis 
of the same kind of goods to join in granting it (H.O., 42. 1S4, February a). 

' H.O,, 4 a. 178 . 

• Smart, Betnomii Annals, 1801 - 20 , p, 652 , points out that the retnm of 
prosperity was shown in the figures of foreign trade. There was an increase of 
sbont aia aiUioni in imports, three millions in eaports, half a million in re-eipocti. 
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iiwii^ mUUm* of S<mb, Aizniihed with Manofactoriei fivm Enrape; 
•ad as the GoTernment of Fenetuela hai thought proper to fhvoor 
this eountiy on account of our Government mainMnlng strict 
aeutndity by only subjecting our goods to an impost of seoen and 
a half per cent, while the goods of every other Nation in Europe 
are subject to an impost of from twenty to thirty per cent., yet while 
this is our envied situation as a Nation with respect to Commerce, 
with unexampled industiy we find ourselves incompetent to 
procure what will meet the exigencies of our families. 

'Adam Smith in his Treatise on the Wealth of Nations says 
"that if the labour of one man would not provide the comforts of 
life for himself, a Wife, and three Children, such a Nation was on 
the decline, and would by emigration or ceasing to propagate, 
sink into insignificance, as importance must always fall with 
numbers.” Smith says "a I.abourer or Artisan should be able to 
maintain five,” gotKl God, but how must they ex-st on six snii.MNos 
per week, which is the sum the greatest part of Weavers must 
work early and late to procure; not more than one half the sum 
that is received iiy every other branch of the Trade, and not more 
than one-fourth of the wages of some. Therefore, if such a vast 
body of ingenious, useful and laborious men must remain in such a 
degraded state, it must ultimately militate against the .'state. 

'Gentlemen, we ask you for an advance of teirn elitlling* on the 
pound, in this you must admit we have confined ourselves within 
the boundaries of moderation, as several other branches of the 
trade have called for a greater advance than the whole of our 
income, but we trust you will not look on us with contumacy, on 
account of our pacific di-spositions, p>'>ve'l by our moderate 
demand.’ 

The delegates went home to tlicir various districts and 
attempted to induce their employers to grant the 7s. advance. 
Some employers gave it, some n fused, many promised to 
giant it provided all other masters came into line.* Some 
offered a smaller advance.* Public fci ling, according to Mr, 
Norris of Manchester, was in favour of the men.’ 

In some places the weavers called meetings to give publicity 
to their demands ; at Bolton the authorities twice zvfused to 
call a meeting at their request, but the bormigh-reeve called 
a private meeting of the manufacturers, who resolved that 
they would not ‘enter into any combination to advance the 

* f.jf. The OMhftin anrl I vi^li mnnufatturers af*recfl provklctl the vime was 

done in other places. The Ashton ma^icr’^ iifji onh to f*ive if wured 

elsewhere but i^ve a donation towards bclpinj* the cau'-e (II. 42. 179, 
4i. 180 ). 

* At Bolton the/ ulfeieil yv. m the pound (Jl.O., 42. 160, September 4), 

* H.O., 42. 179, August 2, 
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Wages, that the Weaven weze too numerous, and that bade 
should find its own level,' * an act which caused the Boltcm 
weavers, including even the loyalist Richard Needham,* to 
protest in a manifesto that they had been ‘ neglected, degraded 
and insulted.' These weavers called a meeting on their own 
account on August 18, at which they passed resolutions about 
the 7s. advance, and gave it as the opinion of the meeting ‘ that 
the causes of our Low Wages are of such a nature that they 
can be removed,’ t.e. by raising the price of cotton goods; 
they also declared that the fear of foreign rivalry was ground* 
less, being merely a pretext to blindfold the weaver invented 
by those who wish to fill their own Coffers at the expense of 
the Sweat and Blood of the poor Industrious Weaver.’ • 

The weavers as a body, in marked contrast to the spinners, 
were non-political. They refused to hear political speakers * 
and kept themselves distinct from all the spinners’ doings. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of this detachment from 
the spinners was shown later at the time of the big riot at 
Gray’s Mill on September 2, when the weavers from various 
districts to the number of some fifteen thousand were holding 
a peaceful meeting in St. George’s Fields at the time of the 
disturbance. There were of course politicians amongst them, 
notably Robert Pilkington of Bury, \>hu had been imprisoned 
under the suspension of the Habe as Corpus Act, and sometimes 
this political section voiced their grievances, as in a weavers’ 
handbill issued about this time in Stockport addressed to the 
weavers of Stockj-rurt, wliich is as unrestrained in its language 
as any production of the spinners.' It begins with a sort of 
outburst headed * Motto ’: 

‘ They say, by them our Mouths are filled with Plenty, tbouj^ 
thousands now are starving in our streets ; 

* H.O., 42.179. 

* There is a cniioas irony in the fact that Richard Needham, who had acted a> 
a ' loyal * informant to Mr. Fletcher in 1812 (see 11.0,42. 124), was now Ijeing 
informed about by A. B. o/iiir R. Waddington, one of the disaffected in 1812. 
A. B. on August 7 says that Richard Needham is uipy because the fact that a 
delegate from Prestwich had been round to see the Bolton Committee had 
rrached Mr. Fletcher's ears (H.O., 42. 179). For A. B., see Chapter x, 

* H.O., 42. 179. 

* e.f. On August 3 Mr. Hay writes that when some speakers introduced 
polities at an Ashton Moss meeting the wrauers refused !■> h.tre anything to do 
with it, and Mr. Lloyd on August 24 writes that the Stockport wearen tefnsad 
to allow Bagguley to apeak (H.O., 42. 179}. 

* H.O., 42. 179, August 15. 

H 
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‘ lliey say, they treat us as a free bom Feojde, yet drive us 
roughly dosm the stream of power; 

* They say, our misery always finds a friend, yet no hold is 
left to save us from destruction; 

‘They say, our Earnings more than fit our Wants, yet a 
hundred pence is all that wc can cam for six days’ labour: 

‘ All that bear tliis, ate cowards, not to rise up at the great 
call of nature, and check the growth of these domestic spoilers, 
who made them slaves, and tell them ’tis their charter.’ 

After urging the weavers to procure an advance in the price 
of labour, and assuring them that the people are the masters 
of the Government, the address ends with fierce threats of 
hell fire to the employers: 

* And you, ye Oppressors of the Poor I be ce’ilious of your 
Actions ; for if you meet not your merited punishment in this 
World, it is certain in that where the Wieked cease from 
troubling and where the righteous are everlastingly at rest. 
Remember Him who hath said, it is easier for a Camel to go 
through the Eye of a Needle than for a rich Man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


lOie connection of the weavers with the General Union or 
Philanthropic Society' founded by the spinners is obscure. 
Some weavers were certainly present at th< meeting on August 
19 at Manchester, and at the last meeting oi. .Sfplcmber 21, 
but according to Mr. Fletcher the meeting of deputies at 
Bury on August 22 refused to join the Union.* It seems 
probable that isolated bodies of weavers joined, but not the 
whole organisation. 

As the position was so unsatisfactory, it was di eidi d by the 
delegates towards the end of August to try the piliey of lefus- 
mg to work for masters who would not gisc the 7s. advance. 
This ^hey was agreed to first at Stockport on August 19 
and afterwards more formally at another meeting of deputies 
at Bury on August 22. The policy, it may be noted, was 

the advance 

provided they were not undersold by others.* The Burv 

addressed this time to 

the weavers themselves.* 

Z incessant toil you have 

stiuggled against penuiy. ... ^ 

* See Tatfffi Ltihourer^ p, ■aoo. t tt 
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' Gentlemen, Mr. Locke, who has been justly denominated 
the greatest Logician that ever England produced, said that 
» every man, that possesses his natural powers, has a property 
in himself, \iz. in the work of his hands and the labour of 
his body ’*; if so, wc argue that they who by fraud or violence 
deprive the labourer of the fruits arising from his own pro¬ 
perty arc Pcculuturs, and if these are Peculators, those are 
Tyrants that would prevent him from taking the only com¬ 
modity he has to the best Market, and as labour is the only 
property you have, you alone have the right of appretnating 
its value.’ 

It was resolved at this meeting that after September 1 nobody 
was to weave for any m.inufacturcr who did not pay the 
advance of 7s. in the pound. Another resolution recorded the 
‘ abhorrence and contempt of the meeting at the appearance of 
that ‘ notorious Villain,’ Samuel Fleming the spy, his dismissal 
from the meeting and the formal application to the Constable 
of the Township to attend the proci'tdings as a protection 
against such ‘ perjured Villains.’ The strike was duly carried 
out a day hi fore the apjioiutcd date, on August 81. At 
Bolton it was eslimabd that four or five thousand out of 
nine thousand inhabitants were idle. At Manchester thou¬ 
sands came in from the surrounding country, in groups, to 
ask for the advance fiorn their employers, from whom they 
received various answers. The behaviour of the strikers was 
perfectly quiet and orderly, but their action caused grave 
anxiety ; it was sinning agiunst the las^s of political economy. 

. . This species of ivstraint or coercion,’ wrote Mr. Norris,* 
might ‘ be ultimately a great evil as nothing can be more 
clear than that commerce in every respect should be aUowcd 
to be entirely unshakh-d mid free.’ The practice of meeting 
together he deserilK-s as very dangi rous: ‘ It consolidates 
their power as a body and points out to them a system of 
co-operation which on future occasions if not in the present 
may occasion the almost destruction of our Commerce. . . .’ 

For the next few days processions of weavers not only 
marched about their own towns but went in turns with banners 
flying to swell the ranks at meetings in other towns. A shuttle 
draped with crape was often carried aloft. Women too took 
their share in the display; 1222 men and 859 women paraded 
the streets of Stockport on September 8 with two fifes, and 
they were joined afterwards by nuuiy thousands.* On the 

‘ R.O., 42. 179, August 31. * H.U., 4a. ito. 
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same day, it may be noted, there was a Befonn meeting at 
Stodiport addressed by Bagguley, Drummond, and Johnson, 
to which 500 sjunners came from Manchester, but the 
weavers had no more to do with this than with the riot at 
Gmy’s factory the day before. One of Mr. Chippendale’s in¬ 
formants from Ashton-under-Lyne, who went by the name 
of ‘Brother to No. 2,’ noted that the Ashton Moss weavers 
were, ‘ proceeded by about 100 women who all say old and 
young the will go forward to Stoekport and from the women 
being there in the heat and hiritation they now appear in I 
Auger no good.’ * 

The Manchester magistrates also augured no good from tliis 
system of processions, and on September 4, when the weavers 
had planned to meet at Ashton Moss, a plae.'i.d was issued, 
signed by the Justices Wright, Marriott, Ethelston, and Norris, 
forbidding such assemblies and processions of ‘ voluntarily 
unemployed Labourers,’ and declaring them illegal and danger¬ 
ous to the Public Peace.* Mr. Wright and Ihe boniugh-reevc, 
accompanied by General Byng with a posse of soldiois, fcJlowed 
the Manchester weavers who were making for Asliton Moss, 
and coming up with them about three miles from Asiiton 
succeeded in dispersing them by explaining to them the dangers 
they ran. The people, wrote General Byng afterwanls, were 
I think ‘pleased and grateful at the kind nmimer they 
were spoken to.’ * The method of keeping up enthusiasm 
and concerted action by means of meetings was thus abruptly 
brought to an end. Even without this prohibition concerted 
action was difficult enough, for the masters’ promises varied, 
as we have said, and in some places a gradual advance was 
agreed to, in others a smaller rise was offered. 


Even the smallest advance was looked at askaucc by Lord 
Sdmouth. A 2s. and 8s. advance, wrote Mr. Norris on Sep- 
tmber 5,* ‘has certainly been offered by many masters n 
litUe perhaps through fear, and on this subject I perfectly 
windde with your Lordship in opinion, most unfortunately 
for toe general interests of commerce and the community, but 
as toe weavers have been working hand for small wages for 
few yearn, if any description of laborer i„ this district 
be entitled to indulgence in this respect it is the weaver * 

The different in the offers of the different maste'rs led 
to a modineation of the original strike decision, and at a 


* H.O., 42 . i 8 o. 

* VNtf., September $. 
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‘meethig (rf forty ot the depnties on September 5 at Buiy, it 
waa d^ded to take the advance in two inatalmenti, namely 
48. on September 7, and 8b. on October 1. In hopes no doubt 
of keeping free from the meshes of the law, the deputies 
passed the following resolution : 

* That as it is in the power of the manufacturer to compel 
the weaver to weave out his work in the loom, or on hand, he 
is advised, in such cose, to obey the dictates ot the law; yet 
no injunction is hereby laid upon him by this meeting, and 
he is left entirely to his own discretion ; but he is not to bring 
any more work from any manufacturer under the proposed 
advance mentioned in the first resolution.’ * At this meeting 
the deputy constable of Rury was paid for his time as a pro¬ 
tection. 

The weavers after September 5 settled down to enforce 
their demands in the different districts. They were now 
faced with the problem of supporting those men whose masters 
refused to grant the advance. In Stockport they adopted 
the system of billeting out the workless weavers amongst 
those in work, a system which Mr. Lloyd \iewed with much 
suspicion. At Bolton, where a large proportion of the masters 
were favourable to their demands, they appealed to the public 
for subscriptions, a policy adopted also in Manchester where 
the Manchester Branch of As.si)eiated Weavers issued an 
address ‘To the Generxius Public’ headed with the weavers’ 
arms:* 

‘ We the Operative Weavers of Manchester and its Vicinity,’ 
runs the address, ‘ are happy to state the willingness of scane 
of the Principal Manufacturers both in Town and Country, 
to meet us in respect to our Advance of Wages, agreeably to 
Resolutions agreed upon at Bury the 5th instant. But in 
consequence of others making obji'ctions, we find ourselves 
under the necessity of soliciting the aid of those who may be 
friendly to our cause, in order that such as are out of employ 
may receive a support from such contributions as are collected 
by subscription. 

‘ It has often been suggested that every Trade ought to 
afford such Wages as would be a reasonable support without 
the assistance of Ley Payers; and as it is well Imown to the 
Public, the varioas privations that Cotton Weavers have 
laboured rmder, the manner in which we have stood in need 

* H.O., 4S. tSo; and Cummitlee on Aitisans and Machinery, tSas, pfa 

3W-S- •H.O.,4>i8a 
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of the above support both in times past, and even at the present; 
and as are feel an indination to extricate ourselves from tbia 
state, are trust we shall meet with universal countenance.’ 

The weavers were not to be allowed to extricate themselves. 
In spte of the isolation of their lives they were showing un¬ 
expected powers of organisation and co-operation. They had 
bera allowed to act unchecked too long, and it was time to 
set the law in motion. The Manchester magistrates issued a 
placard explaining that the Combination Art made the collec¬ 
tion of subscriptions illegal; the merchants met to consider 
how to ‘ subdue the confederacy.’ It was not after all a very 
difficult matter, and it needed no Flemings to compass it, 
for all their doings had been open and had rendered them 
subject to penalties if the employers chose to exact them. 
Robert Ellison, Richard Kay, and Ki^bcrt Pilkiiigton on Sep¬ 
tember 16 were committed for conspiracy for their share in 
the Bury meeting of September 5.* All three had signed the 
handbill, the first as president, the two latter as secretaries 
of the meeting. The death blow was struck at concerted 
action amongst the weavers. In most places some small 
advance was granted for a time,* but in Manchester, at any 
rate, even in October, before the committed men had been 
brought to trial, prices were again being reduced.* By February 
1819 there was a general reduction for all lighter fabrics.* 
Complaint was useless, for the magistrates were now on the 
alert to check all ‘insubordination.’ When the bleachers, 
undeterred by the fate of the weavers and spinners, began to 
turn out in October, their masters complained to the magis¬ 
trates, who immediately sent five of the men to prison for 
neglect of work, a policy, wrote Mr. Fletcher, which will 
* crush in its Bud tliis dangerous Spirit amongst the Workmen 
in that Branch.’ * 

The weavers, as we have seen, had behaved throughout the 
dispute in an absolutely orderly and, as they thought, law- 
abiding manner. There was, however, one exception. In 
the Blaekbum and Burnley district, the centre of the weaving 
of plain cotton fabrics, the weavers were ill content with the 
advance ofiered them, and at Burnley on September 15 they 
sent the bellman round to give notice of a meeting to enforce 

* H.O., 42. l8o; Committee on Artisans ami Macliini-ry, 1824, p. 395, 

* The adrancet granted by many masters on condition that otheri came into 

line were of course withdrawn. ’ H.O., 42. 181, October 20, 

* H.O., 4a. 184, February 11. ' II.O., 42. 181, October 20. 
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thwi* demands. Hie bellman, as * the active agent of the 
combination,’ was at once sei^ by the civil authorities and 
thrown into the lock*up; the weavers then forced open the 
lock-up, freed the bellman, and held possession of the streets 
till the arrival of a troop of yeomanry cavalry from Man¬ 
chester released the powers of law and order from their humiliat¬ 
ing position, when seven of the liberators of the bellman were 
in their turn safely lodged in prison, this time in Blackburn 
gaol.* 

The trial of the three conspirators from the Bury meeting 
did not take place till the Quarter Sessions early in February 
next year. The result was * such u.s the Friends of Order 
wished,* and showed that the freeholders of Lancashire were 
not contaminated with the ‘ London disease.’ ^ Ellison, whose 
fourteen witnesses included his master and Mr. White, a pro¬ 
minent manufacturer ol Manchester, who had recommended the 
policy adopted at the Bury meeting of September 5, was sen¬ 
tence to one year in prison, Kay and Pilkinglon were both 
sentenced to two years.* 

This was the last occasion on which the weavers made any 
considerable attempt to extricate themselves by organised 
action from their miserable conditions. The masters had 
subdued their confederacy with such cBcct that it never raised 
its head again. 

The weavers now divided themselves into two parties, the 
one sought salvation through Reform, the other which called 
itself ‘ loyal ’ made further efforts to secure a minimiun wage 
at home, or failing that, asked for assistance towards emigration. 

’ H.O., 42. l8o, September 17; Annual Kegister, 1818; Chnmieit, pp, 
128 IT. 

* II.O., 42. 184, February 4. The London juries were futnons for their 
independence. 

* Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 395. An outspoken letter 
in the Manchesttr Ohirver for February 6 asked how the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions could condemn men to two years’ imprisonment for trying to get 12s. 
a week whilst he was receiving ,£'50 a week fur attending the Sessions (H.O., 
42. 184). Pilkington had already spent seven months of the previous year 
in solitary con6nement, under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
‘without being permitted to w.alk in the open air for a single hour,’ and his wife 
and six small children had been reduced to the workhouse. His crime apparently 
was that he was secretary of the Bury Auxiliary Hampden Club. He seems to 
have been a man much given to theological discussion judging from the papers 
found on him, which include' an antidote to modern socinianism.’ .‘^ce Petition 
to the House of Commons, Hansard, February 27, 181S, and 11 . 0 ., 40. 9. 
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The piQeeeutions in 1818 had made a deep impreanan, and 
it is dm that mneh of the driyinjf force in the Reform agita* 
tion of 1819 came from denunciations of the Combinatioii 
Law.* Hie weavers, wrote Parson Harrison to Bagguky in 
prison, ‘ are the best givers, but, alas i they have nothing to 
give now.’ * The story of Peterloo we have told elsewhere.* 
it overshadows the year 1819, but we must not forget that 
during that same year constant appeals were still being made 
for a minimum wage. Bolton and Stockport were the strong¬ 
holds of the movement. A Bolton petition to the magistrates, 
signed on behalf ot the committee by Thomas Thorpe, Richard 
Needham, and Thomas Kenyon, pointed out that the weavers 
bad foretold the evils that would come, but their applications 
for a minimum were refused; ‘. . . dear bought experience 
demonstrates that there is a method of conducting our trade 
which for the moment appears to be advantageous to the indi¬ 
vidual, but which undoubtedly bears within itself a germ of 
min to the workman and eventually to the speculator himself.’ * 


* See speeches at Reform meetings at Manclnster, Ash'on, ami Flaekburn 
(H.O.,42. 183, January 23; H.O., 42. i8S, June 19; H.().,42. 1K9, July to); 
also Placard in M.inchester re Police Association : *Tlie oppressors have got 
possession of a great part of the property of the Nation, thiougri the operation 
of Corn Bills and Combination ,\cts, which are directly ca'culated to make 
Provisions dkak and wages low’ (II.O., 42. 189, July 14). 

* II.O., 42. 189, July 15. ' See I'mvn /.itieurfr, pp. 89 IT. 

* H.O., 42. 187, May 4. This same petition gives an interesting estimate of 
a weaver’s earnings corroborated by two magistrates. The family are taken to 
ceiuistof father, mother, and six children, three of whom are capable of weaving. 
The font looms belong to the father. 

The father makes . . . . ,.^090 

Eldest child , . . . . .076 

Next child , , . . . .060 

Youngest child < . . . .046 


7 o 


Added to this *tbe Mother must be fully employed 
Indeed her employment is toil incessant.’ 

The expenses are put as follows; 

Rent pet week. . . . , 

Fire ...... 

Candles . . . . . 

Sosp and Ixxmtitig . . . ■ 

Sixeing and Sowing . . . . 

Gaiting, wear and tear . . 


in winding, washing, etc. 


• 3 9 

. o I 6 

. 018 

. Old 

. 0 2 0 

. O I O 




Lcaviog 151. 7d. for food, clothing, etc for eight penont. 
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Hie Stoekpoit weaven in thdr addiess to the magistwtee 
and genttemen, leriewed the histoiy of their tailnreg to pio> 
ciiie help ftom Parliament.* This document, remaiks Mr. 
Lloyd on sending it up, ‘smells strong of the North.* Hr. 
Lloyd himself during this year was busily engaged in attempts 
to seize the Cap of Liberty at the various Reform meetings in 
the neighbourhood, and these scuffles and preparations for 
scuffles left him little time for other pursuits. The weavers 
were told in answer to their request for a minimum that they 
had the arbitration law the offer of this cold comfort convinced 
them that Reform was their only hope. 

The weavers in the Carlisle district had struck work and 
were also demanding a minimum. This they hoped to obtain 
by direct dealing with their employers. In politicians th^ 
put little trust: .‘Wc have no peculiar affection for one 
denomination of public men more Iban another. Both Whigs 
and Tories have, in their turn, cajoled the people, and profited 
by their credulity.’ * In an interview with their masters they 
explained that if there were a regular or fixed price for their 
work ‘ the market would be kept fn)m those fluctuations that 
deterred the shopkeeper from keeping any large stock; for 
if there was a minimum of wages, then the price of goods in 
the market would not fall below the ratio of that minimum, 
and a security being given the shopkeeper so far, he would 
not, on every reduction of weavers’ wages, hurry a sale, not 
knowing how far a reduction mig^t descend.’ When the 
roasters refused the men’s demands the latter were open in 
their condemnation: ‘. . . your ambition and maddened 
views of aggrandisement have blinded and perverted your 
understandings to such a degree, that you no more under¬ 
stand your own interests than you regard ours.’ * 

The Masters' Plans far a Minimum Wage 

This same year (1819) a icovement for a minimum wage was 
taking place amongst the master manufacturers of calicoes 
and cambrics in the district embracing Burnley, Bury, Black¬ 
burn, and Preston. These manufacturers who were supported 
by neatly all the calico-printing firms began by issuing in 
June a declaration signed by fourteen firms of calico manu- 

* See Tmn Labtunr, p. 296. • H.O., 43. 189, Julj 3. 

* H.O., 43. 188, June 5, 

* H.O., 43. 188, June la The Cutliile weavers seem to have retamed ta 
irork after a compromite liiid., June 17). 
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iMtoten and approved in a further declaration by twenty-seven 
firms of calico printers, regretting the low rates of pay to 
weavers.* Next, thirty-five firms of manufacturers signed a 
surrunons to other nuuiufacturers to meet in Manchester on 
August 24 * to take into consideration the propriety of apply¬ 
ing to Parliament to fix a Minimum of Wages or to adopt 
such other measures as may appear most advisable for regulat¬ 
ing the Wages of the Weavers.’ • This meeting, owing to 
the Peterloo disturbances, was postponed, and postponed 
indefinitely, for bt'fore fixing a fresh date, James Hutchinson 
of Bury, one of the movers, wrote a long letter to Sidmouth 
asking ‘whether His Majesty’s Ministers, if it should appear 
to be the wish of a majority of the Manufoeturers, would 
countenance or listen to a Minimum of wa^es,’ The minimum, 
he explains, was to be a low and variable one, fixed by com¬ 
missioners chosen from the principal manufacturers, and it 
was suggested that a temporary and experimental Act for the 
purpose should be passed.* The reply or the ebsi iicc of reply 
successfully damped down the agitation, lluleliinson liim- 
self was a recent convert to belief in Government regulation 
of wages. ‘ I have till lately been of opinion jointly with my 
fellow manufacturers, that a minimum of wages was an evil 
to be avoided; but the unequal and lov/ wage s thot have 
been paid for the last three years, added to the extreme and 
unnecessary oppression to which the weavers have conse¬ 
quently bera subject, has affected a change in our sentiments.’ 
The decline in wages he attributes to th; ‘ number of people 
of little capital and less feeling ’ who obtain credit, embark in 
business and ‘ attempt to realise a pn>llt by underselling their 
more respectable competitors ’ who pay higher wages. 

A gloomy picture of the cotton trade at this time was 
given by Thomas Ainsworth,* himself a ruined man ; 

'I have thought a great deal u{>on the subject of TVade as 
relates to Master and workmen, having been embarked in it 
above 40 years. For 25 years past I have paid on an average 
£40,000 a year to Workpeople, and 1 believe maintained a 
Character for industry, honesty, and ability, to this day, though 
unfortunate, but those qualities have for some years ceased to be 
of use, nay ruinous. It is now a Trade of oppression, demi- 
swindling, and deception. A Master cannot live by the honest 
pursuit of Trade, nor can a Weaver by hard labour. The Capital 


* li.O., 42. 194, Septembei S. 

* H.O., 42. 197. 




*JiU. 
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i> giH>e(I mew the Mailufacturing Capital) we cannot hold Stocka 
of Goods; there is not 3 months Stock of kfanuiactared Goods on 
Sale in the whole Trade, yet 100,000 Weavers do the work of 
150,000 for half wages. I have cloth on hand I paid 24s. to 28s. a 
piece weaving 1 could now get done for 8s. and 9s. a piece. Those 
who could hold Stocks are ruined. I have lost £50,000 by 
holding Stocks in the last 6 years, and j£S0,000 by bad 
debts. Our Merchants at home and abroad are ruined in same 
way. Goods at half price have found their way into parts where 
immense Depots were laying through the whole world. 

'A great many men of Capital that could, have given up the 
Cotton Trade except Spiniiitig to supply foreign Weavers (Manu¬ 
facturers). The active ('apital is gone, we have only buildings 
and machinery (comparatively) left. Our Wages have varied 
100 p.c. within the course of two months. The Wages of Woollens 
have not altered 5 p.c. the last 25 years, there are 2 years con¬ 
sumption of Woollen Goods on hand on a fair calculation, and 
a capital to hold them, there is not a 3 Months Stock of Cotton 
Goods on hand, nor do 1 think there is any capital to hold more. 
Did Dr. A. Smith ever contemplate such a state of things it is 
in vain to read his hook to find a remedy for a complaint which 
he could not conceive existed, vi*. 1(10,000 weavers doing the 
work of 150,000 when there was no demand (as ’tis said) and that 
fur half meat, and the rest paid by Poor Hates, could he conceive 
that the profits of a Manufacture should be what one Master 
could wring from the hard earnings of the poor, more than 
another.^ That deception in the article was the only way to get 
money. That a town like Manchester which when Trade was 
not Jd what it now is, could boast 30 or 40 respectable Mer¬ 
chants who supplied Europe with Goods ready for wear, and yet 
it cannot now find four. . . .’ 

This multiplication of small manufactureis owing to the 
case with which credit could be obtained is noted several 
times during this and the succeeding years.* Curiously enough 
it comes at the very time when the power-loom was be^piming 
to threaten the position of the small man, for the coining of the 
power-loom meant of course that more capital was required 
for starting a weaving business. This introduction of power- 
looms and preparations for their introduction overshadow 
the years 1822-25. In answer to queries from the Home 

* e^. Mr. Chippendale of Oldham writes in i3z2; 'Wearers and mechoaica 
uxt daily springing up into Manufacturers commencing Business with their 
accumulated Savings ’ (H.O., 40. I7);aml Major Eckeisley writes in 1837: *A 
very great evil about Blackburn and Biiinley is the number of weavers who 
(owing to the late facility of obtaining cicdit and County Bank paper) have 
become small manufacturert . . (H.O., 40. as). 
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OCBoe oo the etete at tnde in 1832, a eomspondent fnin 
Ifenchester deseribed the general fe^ng of alsnn that the 
txtweMocnas would destroy * the ratio of product and demand.' ^ 

What the position looked like to the weavers is told in the 
striking letter from a committee of Manchester weavers in 
1828, urging the old remedy of a minimum wage and the new 
one of a tax on power-looms.* Next year the Combination 
Laws were repealed, but the weavers were now too weak to 
take advantage of such opportunities as the new law offered, 
consequently repeal helped them little. 

Two years later (1826) another movement was started by 
several employers for the establishment of a voluntary minimum 
of wages.* These employers drew up a list of prices and bimnd 
themselves not to give less than these prices, provided the 
Poor Law authorities would ‘pledge themselves to provide 
other employment, or subsistence, for such as are unable to 
obtain employment at the said list prices.’ The leader of 
this movement was John Fieldcn, the great cotton spinner 
of Todmorden ; it began with a meeting of the principal calico 
manufacturers of Burnley, Colne, Blackburn, Todmorden, and 
the neighbourhood, held at Burnley on April 14, 11)26, and 
an adjourned meeting was held in Manchester on April 18. 
Forty>ei^t firms * signed the ugreement, and fifty-three 
‘printers and purchasers of calicoes’ signtd the statement 
bo show their approval. A letter was drawn up to explain 
the policy addressed ‘ to the Church wardens and Overseers 
of the Poor of the Township of-’: 

. On every stagnation in trade, for many yesrs past, the 
prices of weaving have generally been reduced lower than were 
paid previously to each stagnation ; and nn a revival of demand, 
prices have not got up to where they were when the reduction 
commenced. 

* H.O., 4a 17, May 17. Ure, Coftm Manufacture of Oreat lirUain, ii. 
pp. 439-30, points out the iojurious eSects at Tirst of power-looma on the 
^famets. Owine to the competition with power-looms, hand-loom weavers 
could no longer afford to pay the old prices for the yarn, and the prices they 
could afford to give were insufficient to pay the cost of pioiluction. Hence for 
a time the demand for yarn, and consequently the prices, fell so low as almost to 
aonibilate the spinners’ profits; many went bankrupt and those alone prospered 
who had added power-looms to their spinning establishment 

* See 71 mn* Labourer, p. 39S. 

* Fhr account of this movement, see Report from Select Committee oa Hand. 
Isom Weavers’ Petitions, 1834, pp. $98 Bi 

* Ten had signed the 1819 maoifMto. 
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* Should the towndiipB reject the meuure propoced for 6xing e 
aunimum of prices for weaving, then, prices as low, or lower than 
the lowest now paid, will become general ; a further reduction in the 
value of goods will consequently be submitted to, and established 
in the market, and the restoration of confidence thereby longer 
protracted; and, if the experience of the past l>e any guide for 
the future, there are the strongest reasons for believing, that for a 
very long period (even after a revival of demand) no advance in 
prices can be obtained by the manufacturer, that will enable him 
to pay to the weaver what may be necessary to keep him from the 
parish. Hut if, on the other hand, the measure be adopted, it will 
probably inspire confidence in the prires at which goods are sold ; 
at present, the demand may be improved, and full work given 
sooner to the weaver, who, as soon as this is the case, will cease 
to be a burthen to the parish. 

‘The townships, by adopting the measure proposed, may 
possibly, for a short period, be subjected to higher rates for the 
relief of the |KXtr, than they would be fur the same period, should 
they refuse to adopt it; but the permanent advantages are so 
manifest, that any increased exertions they may be required to 
make, in the first instance, will be amply repaid by the good that 
will follow; it is therefore hoped that no other suggestion will be 
needed to induce those who are the possessors of property, and 
who are deeply interested in the prosperity of the townships, 
promptly and manfully to come forwanl to protect the value of 
their property, by voluntary subscriptions, in aid of the poorVrate, 
or else to afTord suppUes of food to such weavers as cannot obtain 
work at remunerating prices, until such nork can be obtained. 
By so doing, they will greatly contribute to put a stop to the 
oppressive and detestable practice of reducing the value of the 
poor man's labour, below the standard that will afford him sub¬ 
sistence. 

‘ The townships will find their interests much more effectually 
secured by coinciding in what is here recommended, than in 
continuing a practice, it is said, some towiishi|>s have lately 
resorted to, of giving a bonus of 3d., or more, per piece to manu¬ 
facturers, to employ their poor. It is lamentable that there should 
be any manufacturers so destitute of good feeling as to accept 
such an offer; and still more lamentable that such townships 
should not foresee that such a practice is only calculated to 
aggravate the evil it is intended to avoid, via. that of increased 
poor's-rates, for the want of employment for the poor. The most 
humane and respectable part of the manufacturers must quit the 
trade if this practice be persevered in; for what manufacturer in 
his senses will go on making goods on his own account, whilst he 
Is compelled to contribute his proportion to a rate that is expended 
in paying another to undersell him in the market ? ’ 

The manufactuieis agreed to meet again on the 28 tb ol 
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April in Bumley and lecdve the answeia of the townships; 
fiut before that date the starving weavers had taken matters 
Into that own hands and directed their blind anger against 
the power'looms, which belonged in several cases to the very 
firms who had signed the statement of prices. These disturb¬ 
ances put an end to the project of a minimum wage, though 
it is more than doubtful whellicr the Poor Law authorities 
would have consented to take on themselves the burden of 
supporting men who refused to work below the scheduled 
prices. 


The Destruction of Pcmcr-Loonis in 1826 

The year 1826 was a year of unprecedented financial panic 
and disorder with an epidemic of bankruptcies. The weavers 
suffered acutely in the general distress, and by this time they 
were very sensible of the competition of the pL)wer-l(K>m. In 
the misery of starvation the populace in April vented its anger 
on the new machinery, destroying in three days over one 
thousand power-looms, and doing more than £10.I)00 worth of 
damage in the districts round Blaekbum and Bury. How far 
the attack was arranged beforehand is doubtful; Mr. Fletcher’s 
informant ‘ Alpha ’ sent him news of meetings where delegates 
discussed the repeal of the Com Laws, the destruetion of public 
granaries, the destruction of power-looms, md the destmetion 
of yam packed for export: it was further recommended at one 
of these meetings * that those who had relatives serving in the 
Army should sound their Inclination, os to injuring the Pi'opk', 
in case of any Tumult.’ t 

The actual outburst seems to have been unexpected, for 
the poor appeared to be bearing the pr..-.pccts of starvation 
with laudable equanimity. '. . . It is certainly very different 
now (for the better),’ wrote Major Eckerslcy from Manehestcr,* 
‘ from 1819 and 1820, when Politics were mixed uj> with the 
distresses of the People.’ The increase in Poor Hates, he 
mentions, is 50 per cent., and in addition some thousand pounds 
a week were distributed in voluntary contributions. At Black- 
bum, fourteen thousand persons out of a population of twenty- 
dx thousand were kept from sheer starvation by provisions 
bought out of public subscriptions,' but from the inadequa(y 

' H.O., 40. 19, March 21, April 9, April 20. 

* H.O., 4a 19, March 5. In Manehatcr there ore, be s.iys later, lomc 
thirty or forty thoniand Irish, 'all needy.* 

* H.O., 4a 19, April 18. 
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ol the teUef grave feais of dysenteiy were entertained. ‘ The 
demeanour of the afflicted poor,* wrote the Vicar of Blackburn 
in an appeal published in the Blackburn Mail, April 5,^ * at this 
time of unparalleled distress has been such as to recommend 
them effectually to our respectful consideration, and con* 
tinued bounty. With very few exceptions none of them have 
transgressed the bounds of propriety, or shewn a spirit of in¬ 
subordination to the laws of their country. To their praise be 
it spoken, there have been no symptoms of discontent, disaffec¬ 
tion, or sedition. . . . They have trusted in Providence; and 
God’s servants will not desert them.’ Their trust in Providence 
gave way before lh<‘ end of the month and, as we shall see, they 
transgressed the bounds of propriety in a serious fashion. 

On Monday, April 24, a mob met at Ilcnficld at the cross¬ 
roads to Blackburn, liumley, Whallcy, and Ilaslingden.* They 
first destroyed the power-looms at the difft rent factories round 
Accrington and then went on to Blackburn. By the evening 
not a single power-loom was left standing witliin six miles of 
Blackburn. In conflicts with small bodies of soldiers sent to 
pmUTt the mills two or three men were killed and seveml 
seriously wounded. 

On Tuesday little was done beyond an attack on some power- 
looms at Haslingden. On Wednesday, April 20, the work of 
destruction spread along the banks of the Irwell down to Bury. 
At Rawtenstall, Long Holme, Edcnfield, Chadderton, Summer- 
seat, mills were entered and iK)wer-looms destroyed. At 
Chadderton in ein affray with the soldiers seven rioters were 
killed and many wounded.* With the destruction of Mr. 
llutcliinson’s factory in Bury tlie activities of the rioters 
in this part ceased. The exciU-ment, however, had spread 
to Manchester, and on Thursday, April 27, a mob, after attack¬ 
ing several power-loom factories which were successfully 
defended, managed to set fire to Mr. Beaver’s factory in Jersey 
Street and refused to allow the firemen to extinguish tlic fire. 
On Friday Manchester was the scene of a carnival of disorder 

* H.O., 40. 19. 

' Fur ascounti of the di'.lut 1 iaiircs, see U.O , 4c. IQ. nnd 44. 16; aiKl 
the Annual Rtgiittr for iSjfi ; Chrjnult, p]' f>3 IT. 

' Complaints were afterwards made of the conduct of the ‘ liflcmen ’ (not the 
dragoons) Mr. Aiken, the jirupiietur of the mill, seems to ii.tte impluied the 
military not to fire but to go away. In the inquest o\ei the seven victims, a 
verdict of accidental death was brought in tn one case, of justifiable homicide in 
four others, and in one ease a verdict of murder against a rifleman unknown 
(H.O., 4 a 19 ). 
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in whidishops were sacked ‘and the numberolstreet robberies 
enninitted was such, as, in broad day, and in the centre (ri a 
great town, was never before heard of.' 

It was not surprising that Sir John Byng wrote to say that 
the alarm among the owners of factories was greater thw any 
he had ever known ; arms were distributed to them for self* 
defence, and an attack on Messrs. Johnson and Brooke’s 
factory in Manchester on May 8 was successfully repelled. 

Things quieted down, not because trade improved—on July 9 
Sir J. Byng reported that the two last Tuesdays had b^ 
the worst markets since the Exchange was built *—^but because 
the appetite for disorder in an English crowd is soon sated. 

The pimishmcnts appointed by law for the offences com* 
mitted in April were inflicted at the August ^Vssizes at Lan¬ 
caster. Gimparcd with the punishments inflicU'd on the 
Luddites they were mild. Sxty-six persons were charged 
with offences varying from rioting to the destruction of 
machinery. Ten persons received the death senh'ncc but 
none were executed, all being transported for life instead. 
Thirty-three others were imprisoned for terms varying from 
three to eighteen months.* 

The cotton weavers never recovered. Those who wish to 
follow the melancholy history of the evening of their trade 
can find the conditions described in the Poor Law Commission 
Report of 1884, where it is pointed out that whereas under the 
Speenhamland system of parish allowances the agricultural 
labourer, knowing existence at any rate assured, fails to exert 
himself, the weaver whose parish relief is calculated on what 
he could earn by piece-work, if industrious, is stimulated 
beyond his powers, and hence is noted for his ‘ lean and hungry 
look.’ * In the Reports of the Select Committee on tire Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Petitions in 1884 and 1885 can be read the 
account of their lost dying efforts, aided by Fielden, to obtain 
from Parliament a minimum wage. Their miserable plight in 
1840 is described by the Commission on Hand-loom Weavers. 

The Spinners’ Strikes of 1829 and 1880 

During the closing years of this period the chief part in the 
industri^ struggle in the cotton trade is taken by the spinners. 

* H.O., 4a aa ■ iMds Utremrf, Auguit 13 and 19, October 14,1S36. 

* See Ifr. Henderton’i Kepoit from l^eesbire, in Estrstii frsm I»f»rmslim 
reeshtd en Ptor iMm, 1833. 
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Again, as in 1818, a project of a General Union for all trades 
comes from their body. 

The separate Cotton Spinners* Associations had for some 
years been growing in strength and importance, and since 
the repeal of the Combination Law in 1824, their proceedings 
had of course been more open.^ In 1829 the spinners at 
Stockport and at Manchester, after refusing to accept reduc¬ 
tions of wages, entered upon a long and disastrous conflict 
with their employers, in which John Doherty (secretary of the 
Manchester Union) played a leading part. 

The turn-out at Stockport, which involved some ten thousand 
workers, began in January 1829 and lasted till June, when, 
in spite of help from other societies, the men were beaten and 
forced to return to work.^ The struggle in Manchester began 
in April. The fine-cotton master spinners wanted to reduce 
wages—(he reduetion was said by the masters to amount to 
an eighth, by the men to amount to a third of their earnings— 
and the men objected. The men’s leaders, who were less 
eager for a strike than the rank and file, made efforts to 
compromise. ‘ Wc appointed a deputation,’ said Doherty after¬ 
wards,* ' to see the masters, to induce* them, if possible, either 
to give up the proposed reduction, or to give us time to ascertain 
whether it was practicable to get the other masters in the 
surrounding districts to pay the same prices they were paying, 
and proposing in the event of not getting their coitsent to that, 
we should consent to their terms; they would not hear of it, 
and the oonsequenee was the strike.’ By ftlay 9 at least ten 
thoisand hands were out. 

The prolonged dispute proved a severe strain on the funds 
of the Union, although the men only received 2s. 2jd. a week,* 
and the situation became more serious in July, when the 
coarse master spinners joined with the fine master spinners 
in a deliberate attempt to crush the men’s combination. It was 
resolved that the fine master spinners should open their mills 
and offer work at a reduetion to the turn-outs and then to 
any others, whibt, on a certain day, ‘ notice being given, the 

* Doherty (Committee on Combinations of Workmen, 183S, p. 250) stated 
that since the repeal of the Act there had been no oath in the Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

* It was claimed on liehalf of the masters that wages were previously 7) 
to 15 per cent, higher in Stockport than elsewhere, and that the masters were 
compelled to assimilate ‘their price to the majotily of the trade’ b) the con¬ 
tinually decreasing value of yams and cloths (H.O., 40, 23, May 25). 

' Committee on Combinations of Workmen, 183S, p. 264. * /tilt, p. 251, 

I 
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00*186 numbeis masteis will make a leducticm in the wages 
ot all thar sinnneis who aie members of or subscribe to the 
SjMimeis’ Union and that they will repeat this reduction fiom 
time to time until the Fine Spinners return to work and further 
that until they do return no work shall be given to any new 
hands amongst the coarse spinners who are thus coimected 
with the Spinners Union.’ * The coarse spinners refused to 
renounce the Union and came out. 

At the end of August the men appealed to the magistmtes 
in an address signed by John Doherty,‘ to arbitrate in the case. 
‘ We are not aware,’ ran the appeal, ‘ that any body of work¬ 
men have ever, under similar circumstances, offered to entrust 
their case to the magistrates. . . . We only wish you, as we 
know you will, to administer justice with on -'qual as well as a 
firm hand, aud when you furnish forces to protect the inanimate 
properly of the masters, the machines and cotton, the bricks 
and mortar of their mills, you will equally rcspi'ct animaie 
property, and afford the same protection to the blood and 
bones of a large portion of his majesty’s subjects.’ The appeal 
was fruitless, and so was a similar appeal sn September to the 
Manchester churchwardens, asking them to arrange a mccring 
between masters and workmen.® In Ocrobt'r, after twenty- 
seven w'eeks of struggle, the men were forced to return to 
work at the reduced rates. 

Such a defeat might well have made tlie men despair, but 
under Doherty’s guidance they decided immediately that what 
was needed was an organisation mure clHcient and extensive. 
On December 5, 1829, a meeting was held at Ramsey in 
the Isle of Man of fifteen delegates from different Spinners’ 
Societies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, who resolved to 
form ‘ a Grand General Union of all the Operative Spinners in 
the United Kingdom, for the mutuol support and protection 
of aU.’ * Each member was to pay Id. a week to the general 

* H.O., 40. 34 (Report of July l6). The terms of the nndertakiag which 

the coarse masters tried to make their men sign were as follows: ' I do hereby 
agree to work for so and so and to give him sail .factory evidence that I do not 
contribute to the fine mule spinners who have turned out, and to sufler an abate¬ 
ment from my wages every fortnight until I have given such proof that 1 do not 
contribute to the Union.’ .See Doherty’s evidence, Committee on Combina- 
Uoni of Workmen, 1838, p. 265. For another version, sec William Arrow- 
smith’s evidence, p. 379. ' 11.0., 40. 34. 

* Committee on Combinations of Workmen, 1838, p. 366. 

* See H.O., 40. 37 , May 10 and June 7 - Webb’s Huttry ef Trodt (/mtmtrnf 
{>p. 104 f., gives an account of this Uoion. 
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find in addition to local levica, and each member on strike 
against a redaction of wages was to receive lOs. a week. The 
same payments and allowances applied to ‘all male pieceis 
capaUe of spinning,’ but strict rules were laid down that no 
jneoeis were to be allowed to spin ‘ on any account whatever * 
uiJess these piecers were near relations of sjMnneis or ‘ poor 
relations of the proprietors of the Mill,’ and then the spinning 
was only allowed during the absence of the spinners in the 
wheel houses. Female spinners were not admitted members 
of the Union, but were urged to form a separate Association 
and assured of the * aid of the whole Confederation in supporting 
them to obtain men’s prices, or such remuneration as may be 
deemed sufHcicnt under general and particular circumstances.’ 
The consent of the whole district had to be obtained l>cfore any 
strike took place, and it was deert^d ‘ that no more be allowed 
to come out at any time than what can be supported with the 
stipulated sums on .any consideration whatsoever.’ New Factory 
Legislation was to be pressed for by the different districts. 

No sooner was the Grand General Union of Operative 
Spinners launched on its career than Uoherty set about an 
even more ambitious project, the formation of a General Union 
embracing difftrent trades. The orgtm of this new body, 
called the United Trades' Co-operative Journal was started, 
under Doherty’s editorship, in March 1830, but the body itself 
was not formally constituted till July 1880, when it received 
the name of ‘ the National Association for the Protection of 
Labour.’ Doherty was succeeded as secretary of the Man¬ 
chester Spinners’ Union by Peter Maddocks who still con¬ 
tinued work as a spinner,* whilst Thomas Foster took his 
place on the General Union of Spinners. 

The year 1830, whilst this further movement for union 
amongst different trades was developing, was a year of strain 
for the newly formed General Union of Spinners. Various 
minor strikes took place during the year, notably at Bolton 
and Ashton in May and at Manchester in October. A strike 
was threatened in August in the whole of the Stalybridge and 
Ashton-under-Lync district, for the masters announced that 
instead of paying prices varying from Ss. 5d. to 4s. 2d. they 
wished to pay a uniform rate of 8s. Od., a rate, which, so they 
declared, would be an increase on the wages the men were 
actually receiving.* The men thought otherwise, and declined 
the new rate, asking for 4s. 2d. instead. Colonel Shaw at 

' H.O., 40 s6, December 22. ' II.O., 40. 26, Aupiu 39. 
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Manchestei became seriously alaimcd at the piospect of the 
raasteis intiodudng blackleg labour in the midst of the excite* 
ment caused by the Revolution in Fiance; ^ the working classes, 
he writes on August 26,* ‘ talk a great deal of their power of 
patting down the military and constables, and until a few weeks 
have passed over, so as to allow these fumes and follies to 
evaporate, it would be well to avoid all extreme measures.’ 
The extreme measures he deprecated were in fact avoided, 
and a compromise reached at the beginning of September 
by which the masters agreed to pay a uniform rale of 8s. lid.* 
In Manchester, in October 1830, the spinners organised a 
series of strikes in different mills for the restomtion of their 
former wages. ‘ Their system,’ wrote General Rouveric,* ‘ is 
to order the Hands iu only a limited number of Mills to turn 
out at a time in order that, until these shall h.'ive gained their 
point, they may be supported by the Funds of the Union. 
When they have got their wages increased to the extent of 
their demands, another set of hlills arc turned out, and so on, 
so that a constant state of irritation is kept up.’ ‘ The same 
plan was pursued in Cheshire. The policy of striking at 
different mills in succession proved too successful. The mill* 
owners grew seriously alarmed. The General Union had 
expressly deprecated any interference with the management 
of any mill, but the masters felt that their rights were being 
invaded. Colonel Shaw, putting the views of the masters, 
wrote in August * tlial the men ‘ insist not only on the maslcis 
giving them such wages as they deinana, but that they regulate 
the whole work in the Factories, in all its details, in the manner 
which the Union prescribes; and the men refuse to oom- 
mimicate with the Masters, referring them for terms to the 
leaders of the Union,’ 

In November the masters of factories at Stalybridge, 
Ashton, and Dukinfield resolved upon a serious step with the 
object of crushing the men’s Union.* It was the men’s policy 

* For the effect on England of the 1830 Revolution in France, see Butler, Ti$ 

Pauingtf tht Great Rtferm Bill, pp. 83-88. ' 11 . 0 ., 40. 26, August 26. 

* Hid., December 2. ‘ October 30. 

* One of the mills selected for a strike at Manchester was Mr. Gray's. Mr. 

Gray, who had been p'-ominent in the 1818 strike, wrote on this occasion to the 
Hume Office deploring ‘ the improvident measure of repealing the Combination 
Laws’ (H.O., 4a 27, December 22). ' H.O., 40. 26, August 29. 

’ General Bouverie wrote: The masters think that if the men are reduced to 
accept their terms * the power of the Union and the Union itself will be at an 
end ’ (H.O., 40. 26, December 8, 1830). The account that follows of the lock- 
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to avoid the drain on their Union funds involved in a lag 
strike; the masters determined to precipitate the crisis. They 
bound themselves, under a penalty of £500, to reduce wages 
from the 8s. lid. agreed on in September to the 8s. 9d. 
rejected at that time. Fifty-two firms signed the agreement, 
which was to cumc into effect on December 4 (altered sub¬ 
sequently to December 11), and it was estimated that the 
firms involved spun onc-eighth of the cotton produced in 
England. If the men refused to accept the reduction the 
mills would be closed. * What effect,’ wrote Gteneral Bouvcric 
on November 14, ‘ lliis measure will have upon the Public 
Peace it is imfK>ssihIe In say, but it is equally impossible to 
contemplate Vbc possibility of so large a number of Persons 
being thrown out of employment in the middle of winter 
without great anxiety—at the same time it is certainly possible 
that the great numbers Mhich must be thrown upon Uic Funds 
of the Trades Union for support will tend very materially to 
diminish those Funds and thereby to weaken the hold which 
the Union has upon the Working Classes.’ 

The mdi, as was expected, refused to accept the reduced 
terms and the mills were closed. It was estimated that twenty- 
three thousand men were thus thrown out of employment. A 
mass meeting was held (Decembi r 4), addre ssed by Doherty and 
Betts, and there was some talk of arresting these leaders, but 
nobody would come forward to give evidence. Nor could 
special constables be induced to act. Strikers paraded the 
streets with pistols and bludg«‘ons, broke windows, ami forei-d 
those still at work to come out. The workpeople at Hyde, 
who had hitherto worked at lower wages than elsewhere, and 
had refused to join the Union, were visited and compelled to 
come out. Sir Henry Bouvcric was anxious not to billet 
soldiers 'among a population in so excited a state as that of 
these towns is at present.’ The masters he considered had 
brought this state of things upon themse Ives, ‘. . . and it is a 
question whether the Troops are to be employed to prevent the 
ill consequences to the Masters of this their own measure at the 
risk of much gn ater evils than the destruction of all the Pro¬ 
perty which they possess (however serious it may be).’ Mel¬ 
bourne, on the other hand, who was now Home Secretary, 
thought that' illegal meetings ’—^a comprehensive term in his 
own construction of it—^must be stopped at all costs. 

oat and attempt at a general itrilce is based on documents scattered about ia 
H.O., 40. 25, 40. 26, 40. 27, 52. 12. 
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The Spinnen* Union, however, had no wish to quarrel with 
the authorities, and set itself against any disturbances. It 
even ordered all processions to be given up, and so rigid was 
the discipline imposed that by December 24 not a stick 
was to be seen in Ashton or Stalybridge. The drain on the 
men’s funds was serious, and it was resolved to risk a desperate 
throw. A meeting of the General Union of Spinners of the 
United Kingdom was held in Manchester on December 16 and 
17, and a resolution passed calling a G<‘neral Strike on December 
27 of all spinners ‘ receiving less than 4s. 2d. per thousand 
hanks of No. 40’s (and other Nos. in proportion).’ * The Scottish 
and Irish delegates however did not wish to be drawn in till 
they saw how Manchester affairs turned out, and in England 
itself Preston, Stockport, Bolton, and Liine.'istcr held back, 
cither refusing to join the Union or nfusing to obey. The 
finances of the Union were in a despemte state in sintc of help 
from the National Association for the Protection of Labour. 
The payment of 10s. a week to spinners was reduced to 6s., 
or in some places to 2s. 6d., and the piccers and labourers 
were given nothing.* 

The attempt to enforce a General Strike was a failure. A 
few mills turned out in Glossop and in Manchester, but most 
remained quietly at work. ‘ Although the result,’ wrote Mr. 
Foster, the Manchester magistrate,* ‘ will very much weaken 
the Union and create much division amongst its members, it 
also lessens the security we had lor their peaceable conduct 
whilst they were strong and united and under the control of 
leaders who had sufficient sense to know, that nothing was so 
likely to defeat their object as the attempt to attain it by open 
and violent disturbances <»f the Peace.’ Mr. Foster’s words 
seemed justified a few days later, on January 8, by the lament¬ 
able murder of Mr. Thomas Ashton, son of one of the cliief 
cotton spinners at Hyde. Thomas Ashton himself seems to 
have had no special cause of quarrel with the men, but his 

* The resolution pointed out that * the systein of every Master paying such 
prices as he may think proper, enables the worst and must unprincipled of them 
to take advantage of the w eakness and dcfcncelessness of the men try reducing 
them to such prices as the fair and honourable masters would scum to offer to 
their men, were they not forced in self-defence to do to by the unfair compe¬ 
tition of those who do.’ 

' Money was saved by stopping the allowance of ys. a week per head to the 
women apinners at Mr. M'Connell’s mills on the ground that they did not come 
out when ffrst ordered (H.O., 4a December 25). 

* H.O., 40. 26, December 27. 
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biother, to whose mill he was goit^ when he was ntuidexed, 
had leoentljr dismissed some men for belonging to the Union.* 

The strikers in the Ashton and Stalybridge district were 
being starved back to work, and feeling was said to be very 
‘ savage ’ against the fifty-two masters who had brought such 
misery on the population, a feeling not improved by some 
Oldham employers who took the opportunity of telling men 
they intended to imitate the Ashton masters if the latter wem 
successful. Kcpoit said that the Union tried to induce the 
colliers to refuse to supply with coal all mills that paid below 
the stipulated price; but this policy had no result. By March 
the spimicTS were all at work again. 

Thus at the lime of the Reform Bill the new power was 
most firmly established in the indusliy in which machinery 
had made the most sweeping revolution. The cotton weavers 
supplied the standing misery wliieh was the cliief permanent 
cause of the degradation of Lancashire life. Tlie cotton 
spinners, far more advantageously placed for combination, 
had tried ambitious projects wliieh had failed. Their wisest 
leaders had grasped the moral that the workers could only 
combat the new power by organising and developing their 
forces on larger lines. For this puipfisc (hey were cruelly 
crippled by the state of education, and by the success with 
which the class in possession had guided and controlled all 
the clianges of the last two centuries. John Doherty, a man 
of vision, knowledge, and great public spirit, saw what was 
needed, but to cduealc and unite the workers’ forces rajadly 
and effectively, under existing conditions, was beyond his 
power or that of any one else. 

’ See Annual Kep'ster, 1S31; CktanicU, p. 7. It is sometimes asserted that 
the Trade Union iiflicials instigated this murder (see CZhapman, tp. cit., p. 
199 «), but there seems very little basis for this charge. Lieut. Col. Shaw, 
in his official report on J-inuary 4, wrote: ' The Turn Outs h.'ive lately been 
behaving peaceably and in a very sulidued m.inner, nor is there the least proof 
that the murder was perpetrateil by them.’ He also mentions that Thomas 
Ashton’s father bad ‘been in no difliculty with his workpeople and that he was 
not even visited by the procession when the workpeople went from Hyde to 
Staleyliridge and Ashton ’ ( 11 . 0 ., 40. 29). The charge against the Union rests 
on statements in the confessions of the murderers themselves, and in view of 
the circumstances under which they were obtained it is diflicult to attach any 
value to these confessions. See account of trial in the Annual Registtr, 1834, 
pp. 290 £ 



CHAPTER VI 


THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED WORKERS 
I.- -iNTaODUCTION 

In the eighteenth century the woollen manufucture enjoyed 
the prestige and the dignity of an old-CKtablishcd national 
institution.^ During the Industrial Revolution it was deposed 
from its proud position of the first trade in the realm by its 
new rival, the cotton trade, whose sudden growth and depend¬ 
ence on foreign products were often contrasted with the 
stability of an indigenous industry that used for its material 
the fleeces of British sheep. The vain efforts of wool to stifle 
its new rival are described elsewhere. Though unsuccessful 
in that struggle, the woollen industry retained so much of its 
old influence and importance that till 1824 it was able U> thwart 
the efforts of the powerful agricultural interest to obtain per¬ 
mission to export British wool. 

The story of the long struck between the wool gn)wcrs 
and the wool manufacturers can only lx* sketched here very 
briefly.* For centuries the export of British wool had been 
prohibited. In 1780 the wool growers, finding the home 
market overstocked, s^tated for the repeal of the enaetiuenls 
against exportation. But the manufacturer w(-re too strong 
for them; so strong indeed that they induced Parliament 
in 1788 to impose still more stringent penalties on the exporters 
of wool.* Innumerable pomplilcts were written on both sides, 
and the manufacturers were severely handled by Arthur 
Young in some acrid pages of the Annals of Agriculture. At 
last in 1819 the wool growers gained an important point in the 

^ For the regulations dating from the time of the Tudors to which the industry 
was still subject, see below. 

’ See James, History of tie Worsted Manufadute, 1857, pp. 304, 305, 393 If. 

* 28 George lit. c. 38. Any person concerned in exporting wool was liable 
to a fine of £% per lb. or ,^50 on the whole, together with three months' 
imprisonment for the first, and six months for the second oflence. Stupe were 
forfeited as well. See James, History of the Worsted A/anufuture, 1857, 
p. 305 «. 
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struggk, for in that year Pariiament agreed to the imposition 
of a duly of 6d. a Ib. on foreign wool. The imposition of this 
duty led later to the establishment of free trade in wool, for 
the Government could now bargain with the manufacturing 
interest, promising to repeal this tax on foreign wool, provided 
the export of British wool was allowed. Thanks to divisions 
in the ranks of the manufacturers (the woollen trade agreeing 
to the proposals, whilst the worsted trade still held out) an Act 
was passed in 1824 which allowed the export of British and 
the import of foreign wool for a duty of Id. a lb. in each case: 
a measure which ended the long conflict, and, contrary to 
expectations, hud no evil effects on the worsted trade. 

During the Lidustrial Revolution the centre of gravity of 
the woollen trade shifted fn>m the South of England to the 
North, that is from the clothing districts in the South-West, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somerset,* and from the worsted 
districts of the Soutli-East, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Yorkshire increased whikt 
the South-West and the South-East decreased. 

To understand the diffen-nt classes of workers and the 
problems with which they were confronted it will be necessary 
to give a brief sketch of the liistoiy' of the tmdc during the 
time with which we deal. First wc must note that thou^ 
there were certain special centres, the making of woollens and 
worsteds was also spread to some extent all over the kingdom, 
and there were few coimtics in which the manufacture of 
wool was not carried on in some form. Before the days of 
rapid intcroummunication and exchange of goods, it would 
seem as necessary for a neighbourhood to produce its own 
clothes as to produce its own food, and in spiU- of the gradual 
concentration of the trade into special neighbourhoods, the 
old state of things lingered on. 

First of all wc must distinguish between the two branches 
of the trade, (1) the cloth trade, usually called the woollen 
trade, and (2) the worsted trade, sometimes called the woollen 
stuff trade.* For the cloth or woollen trade the wool used 
was short wool, prepared for the process of spinning by card¬ 
ing : for the worsted trade long wool was used, and this was 
prepared for spinning by the process of combing. Both 

* Devonshire was nlso a centre for light woollens whicli lost much work to 
the North (see Claphain, ll'oelUn and IVarsltd /niiusirus, 1907, p. 15). 

‘ For the best account of the differences between woollen and wonted, see 
Clapham, The IVaolUn and Worded /neheifnes. 
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wooUois and «onteds were apuo and tlien woven, but after 
wodkn doth was woven, it passed through additional piooesses, 
unneoessaiy in the case of worsted goods. First it was felted 
(milling or fulling were the terms generally used), that is to 
by pressure and moisture the fibres of the doth were inter¬ 
loped and the doth made thick and opaque. After the felt¬ 
ing was done, the fibres were raised, till a nap was formed on 
the surface and this nap was then shorn off. These last pro¬ 
cesses were called ‘ finishing.’ The distinction between the 
two dasscs of goods has been thus described; ‘ The worsted 
fabric is not homogeneous like the fulled doth, but is 
reticulated like linen and cotton fabrics.’ > Into the various 
products of the worsted branch, the camblcts, shalloons, cali- 
manoocs, tammies, and others, it is impossible to enter here; 
roughly tlicy all come under the head of what we call woollen 
stuffs as opposed to doth. 

The two branches, as we have seen, were distinct and their 
interests sometimes differed. We will deal fust with the 
wooUen branch. 


Woollen or Cloth Trade 

Although the South-West district remained and still remains 
an important centre for the production of the biglicst quality 
of doth, much of its trade passed to the West Riding of Yt)rk- 
shite, and Leeds and Huddersfield bceumc the chief woollen 
centres. 

The woollen industry in the South-West counties had early 
become a highly developed and capitalised industry, with big 
mastcu manufacturers on the one side, and mure or le.,s organised 
bodies of operatives on the other. The former were collc-d 
‘ Gentlemen Clothiers.’ They bought the wool and employed 
various dasscs of persons to work it up for them. As ti^e 
increased in the early years of the nineteenth century many 
of these gentlemen dothiers turned merchants as well.* 

The high-water mark of the prosperity in the South-West is 
usually put at 1816 or 1817. After that the decline began. 
The coarser trade went up to Yorkshire, where attention 
was early paid to the middle and lower qualities of woollens. 
The migration to the North of the woollen industry was not 

' Biichoff, History of the Woolien and Worsted Manufactures, 1843, ii. p. 403. 

' See Report of Committee on South-Wert Woollen Clothicn’ Petition, 1803-3 
(Ed. Sheppard). 
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affected eo much by the intruductiou of the earlier kinds of 
machinery in the North as by the later developments of steam 
power. 

Yorkshire had had a flourishing woollen industry for cen¬ 
turies. Unlike the gentleman dothier of the South-West, the 
typical Yorkshire cloth manufacturer was a small master 
manufacturer, much like the men described by Defoe, living 
on a few acres of ground, working up the wool himself and 
carrying it into market. In spite of the introduction of 
machinery and the growth of the factory system, these small 
domestic manufacturers increa.'M-d in number. Round the 
clothing towns the land was cut up into small holdings, and 
there was an incn'ase of this system after 1795.* Arthur 
Young described in 179.3 the ‘ mixture of pasturage and manu¬ 
facture ’ near Leeds. At Pudsey, he says, ‘ the eonunon size 
holding, rutin r than farm, is from two to five acres, which let 
at 80s. to 50s. an acre. . . . Yet the same land, twenty-five 
years ago, let, though gross, at only 10s. an acre; the vast 
rise being occasioned entirely by the manufacture. . . . These 
little grass farmers buy the wool they work, and go through 
the whole operation of converting it into cloth, going to market 
twice a week to sell it.’ * ‘I viewed the Cloth Hall on a market 
day, and the scene was animated : but I csiuld not help being 
struck with the reflection, that such an immense number of 
men were idle, twice a wetk, to &>mc freim all parts of the 
clothing country, in order fur half a dozen to execute business 
which might as well be performed by one woman ; or, if these 
men inhabited towns, who would, instead of a day, lose not 
more than an hour; one-third of the productive time of such 
multitudes thus lost, to sny the least, is a disadvantage attend¬ 
ing thi.s mode of spreading a manufacture.’ * 

This domestic system, in spite of Arthur Young’s strictures, 
lived long in Yorksliire, and was only finally extinguished in 
the nineteenth centurj', by the coming of the power-looms. 
It adapted itself sucre-ssfully to new conditions, for the factory 
system and the domestic system went on side by side, various 
processes, such os carding, .stubbing, and spinning, being done 
in factories, and the rest at home. Small manufacturers sur¬ 
vived the rise of the big manufacturers represented by Mr. 
Gott of Leeds. As late as 1858, Baines, speaking of the Leeds 
district, describes it much as Arthur Young did: . the 

* Report of Committee on State of Woollen Manufacture, i8o6, p. 444. 

* Annals ej AgrUul/nrs, vol. uvii. p. 309. ' /Mat, p. 311. 
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Manufsctureis of the outlying districts bring the doth made 
in thdr looms, twice in the we^, to be sold to the merchants in 
the two great doth haUs of this town.’ * The great factories, he 
says, wi& * the power of capital, the power of machinciy and 
the saving of time,* have not matcriaDy affected the system 
of domestic and village manufacture. ’ They [the smaU 
manufacturers] combined to establish joint-stock mills, where 
each shareholder takes his own wool, and has it dcaned, dyed, 
carded and spun: then, taking the warp or weft to his own 
house or workshop, he has it woven by the hand-loom, often 
by members of his own family. The doth is afterwards fulled 
at the mill, washed and tentered.’ ^ 

Yorkshire, in fact, with its number of small manufacturers 
who combined a scmi-domcstic system with t' e use of steam 
for various processes, outstripped the South-West with its 
capitalised system and its water power. 

Worsted Trade 

Norwich had long been the centre of the wo)>-tcd industry, 
‘ the chief seat of the chief manufacture of the realm ’ ns 
Macaulay called her, but it was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century that she ‘ attained the greatest prosperity.’ She was 
famous not only for the making but for lh( dyiing of uorsted 
fabrics. The years from 1743 to 1763 are ..ouiited her happiest 
days.* The trade was conducted by mcrcliant manufacturers, 
‘the acknowledged aristoerary of Ihc city, opulent men and 
generally surrounded by their dependents, they had some¬ 
thing of a lordly bearing. ... To improve their carriage they 
were sometimes accustomed to learn thi use of the small sword. 
. . . From this probably they derived their peculiar air on 
entering a drawing room. What with shouting, scraping, stamp¬ 
ing and bowing, a well-bred gentleman mode as mueh bustJe 
at the door as if an ambassador had just returned from a 
foreign court.’ * They were men of remarkable resource, 
and what they lost by the comjictition of cotton goods at 
home, they gained by increasing their foreign trade. ‘ Their 
travellers penetrated through Europe, and tluir pattern- 
cards were exhibited in every principal town, from the frozen 

* Baines, Yerkshin Past and Presmt, p. 65• /it'd., p. 6^6. 

* Junes, cil., p. 259. 

* James, a/, eit., p. 261, quoting from Senex, East Anglian newspaper, 
February 7, 183a, 
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plains of Moscow to the milder climes of Lisbon, Seville, and 
Naides.** The 3 rani for the manufacture was for the most 
part spun in the neighbouring counties, but, in spite of the 
difficulties of transit, some of the wool was sent to be spun in 
Yorkshire, and even as far north as Westmoreland.* 

In the middle years of the eighteenth century the worsted 
trade in the West Riding of Yorksliire began to increase very 
rapidly. It was no new impfjrtalion, for the industry had 
been there before 1700, but between 1750-00, whilst Norwich 
was flourishing, Yorkshire too greatly increased her trade, 
and many men who had formerly made cloth now turned to 
the worsted braneh. The structure of the industry differed 
from that at Norwich. ‘ Merchants had in abundance sprung 
up, who rode from town to town, and valley to valley, to 
purchase those goods which were mosllj’ shipjx-d to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. \ new road to wealth had been opened— 
the farmer eillier forsook the tilling of the ground to follow 
altogether the stuff btisiness, or else carried it on as a domestic 
employment along with the cultivation of the land, and with 
thrifty habits, was often in on inendibly short time, enabled 
to purchase his homestead and farm. Tl»e art spread into the 
most remote dells, as well as in the towns and villages of the 
8outh-wcsten> irortkm of the Riding.’ • 

After 1703 the Nonvich trade began to decline. This was 
partly due to the growth of trade in Yorkshire, partly to the 
quarrels with the .\mcrican colonics, which, even before the 
outbreak of war, hit Nonrieh hard. When Arthur Young 
visited and described Norwich in 1771, it was still considered 
the most important centre of the worsted trade, with about 
12,000 looms which gave employment to some 72,000 pc'rsons 
in and near the town. The value of the trade in Norfolk and 
the adjoining districts he estimated at £1,200,000.* A year 
later (1772) the value of the worsted trade in the IVest Riding 
was estimated fur Parliament as some £1,404,000. James 
calculates that by 1774 no fewer than 84,000 persons were 
employed in the trade in Yorkshire.® 

The Aincricau war, with its continental complications, caused 
great depression in the whole industry; when peace came and 
trade revived Norwich never recovered her position, whereas 
the Yorkshire trade throve and prospered. It must not, 

’ James, ef. at., p. 30S, quoting Oid Monthly Magaiinr for 1798. 

* James, of. eit., p. 253. * Tames, of. .-it., p 267. 

* Quoted James, of. tit., pp. 271, 27a. * Of. at, pp. 284, 285. 
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however, be supposed thet the Norwich trade decayed away 
at onoe. In the twelve yean after the American war it was 
stiU great, thoa|^ not growing. Its final ruin is often attri¬ 
buted to the French war, but it must be remembered that tiQ 
1818 Norwich retained the monopoly of fine stuffs, and stiff 
employed about ten thousand looms.' 

Norwich was losing her trade to Yorkshire long before there 
was any question of the introduction of machinery, but her 
downfall was, no doubt, hastened by her inability to adapt 
herself to new conditions. The south-west of Yorkshire had 
overwhelming natuml advantages. The stn^ams of numerous 
small valleys supplied W’atcr power for niaehinoiy, and, when 
the age of the steam engine came, coal and iron were close at 
hand. The rivers and streams helped also toe creation of a 
canal system for the transit of goods. Hence it is more than 
doubtful whether Norfolk could have held her f)wn, however 
eagerly she had adopted every new invention. As it was, 
her merchant manufacturers would not take the risk of intro¬ 
ducing machinery among a hostile population who feared 
that their livelihc^ would be taken from them. Their enter¬ 
prise and inventive gifts spent themselves on devising new 
stuffs, many of them mixtures of silk and wool, such as Norwich 
crape, poplin, or ‘Challis,’ some of which suited the whims of 
fashion and gave Norwich from time to time a gleam of her 
old prosperity. But no sooner had a new fabric beemne 
popidar than Yorkshire began to make it, and to make it 
cheaper,' and the Norwich manufacturers had to turn their 
Dainds to new fields. The gleams of prosperity were transient, 
and by 1888 there were only about five thousand looms in 
Norwich, and of these about a fifth w'crc idle.' 

In Yorkshire on the other hand, although the worsted trade 
did not increase during lire first years of the French war, 
progress was made in utilising new inventions. Also, before 
the end of the eighteenth century Yorkshire b<‘gan to dye 
her own goods instead of sending them south to be dyed.' 
Hitherto Norwich, London, and Coventry had been the chief 
dyeing centres, and goods were shipped from London for the 
Continent. As soon as Yorkshire took to dyeing her own 
goods, Yorkshire merchants began to ship the goods from 

> James, tp. «'/., p. 306. 

' Yorkshire early devoted herself to the manufacture of cheap goods (sec 
Baines, Yorktkirt Pat! and Prtsent, p. 644). 

* James, »p. at., p. 483. 


James, ap. p, 314. 
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Livexpod and Hal) to other countries. Unlike the merdiaat 
maniriactuien of Moiwich, the merchants in the West Biding 
were, as a rule, a separate class from the manufactoieis.^ The 
manufactureis might be quite small men, buying the wool and 
working it up themselves, or they might be big men buying 
the wool and distributing it through agents to spinners and 
weavers, from whom they received it back, ready for delivery 
to the merchants in the Picee Hall at Halifax or Bradford.* 
The big manufacturers drove out the small men more quickly 
in Yorkshire worsteds than in Yorkshire woollens where power* 
looms were introduced later. 

Like all other trades dependent on foreign markets the 
worsted trade had considerable fluetuations during the f»rly 
years of the nineteenth century, but it sufferc'd less than the 
other textiles, though the nwy pictun* given by the stuff manu¬ 
facturers in 1828 was perhaps overdrawn. ‘ During the last 
eventful thirty years, the manufacture of long wool had never 
languished ; the operative hands had been fully employed; 
and the master manufacturer had been enabled to give a rate 
of wages sufficient to afford to the labourer the means of sub¬ 
sistence, even in times of scarcity.’ * We may take as a sober 
estimate the calculation of James that the trade in the West 
Riding doubled between 1810-20, increased by two-thirds 
between 1820-25, and by a seventh between 1825-80.* 


II.— The Spinnebs 

No process changed its character more completely during the 
Industrial Revolution than the process of spinning. It begins 
as a crjttagc art carried on by women and children plying their 
distaff or spinning wheel; it ends as a factory industry carried 
on by macliine worked by power with men and children to 
minister to the wants of the machine. The sfnnning of wool 
or worsted—and it will be convenient for this purpose to 
comprise worsted under the head of wool—was an old-estab¬ 
lished and widespread art. The typical family would prepare 
its own woo) and send it to the village weaver to be woven. 
Such a system remained in vogue in some districts till the end 

' There were of coune some who were both merchints and manufacturen. 

* Bradford after 1800 gnvi more imiiortant than Halifax, becoming the 
mdisputed capital of the worsted trade. 

» James, ^ tU., p. 397. * James, »f. at., pp. 388, 408, 4a9-3IX 
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of tile dghteenth oentuiy.* Eden’s thrifty and frugal Cumber* 
land woman in 1796 * who spins wool for her neighbours about 
15 weeks a year, ctnd cams 4d. a day and victuals ’ * was 
a survival of this old system. By 1760 spinning was a 
specialised industry, carried on by the women and even more 
by the children in the counties round the big centres of trade, 
for wool staplers who brought the wool and took away the yam 
when spun. 

The system by which the work was given out differed in the 
different districts. With the great difbcultics of transit before 
the improvements in roads and the making of canals, it must 
have been no easy business to convey the wool to and fro. 
‘ The wool after being combed was sent out by travellers in 
tilted carts, who left it with the spinners in one journey, and 
took back the yam, paying the amount of spinning, at the 
next.’ • The spinners near at hand, such .as tlie relatives of 
the weaver, would naturally hii\e the prifercnee, but so great 
was the demand f<ir yam that the Norwich trade gave c-mploy- 
ment to spinners beyond the boundaries of Norfolk and Suffolk,* 
in Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Bedford, and in early days wool 
was even sent up to Yorksliirc to be turned into yam and then 
brought back.® The growth of the worsted tmdc in Yorkshire 
from 1750 to 1760 gave a great stimulus to Ihr learning 
of spinning, and numerous spinning sebiK>ls Mere set up for 
the instruction of the young. The trade pushed into the 
Colne and Bumlcy districts of Laneashire, but was over¬ 
powered by the competition of the growing cotton trade. Peel 
and other manufacturers M'crc spreading their factories through 
the valleys of North and East Lancas’urc and attracting away 
the worsted spinners by higher wages.* 

Wliat were the conditions under which spinning was done T 

* i.g. Anglesey. Annals of AgnessUme, 14.408 (1790). ‘Almost every 
brmer combs, cards and spins his own wool, and sends it to the weaver, who 
charges fiom l^d. to 3d. per yard, according to the fineness and breadth of the 
web. There is none exported, either wool or woollen cloth.’ 

* Eden, Tho State of the Poor, vol. li. p. 75. 

* James, History of the Worsted Afanujaiture, p. 272, 

* Of Suffolk, I’rof. Unwin says ( Victoria County History of Suffolk, vol. li, 
p. 253) ‘ the chief occupation of the county, so far as the textile manofaelures 
was concerned, was the combing of wool and the spinning of yam for the 
worsted weavers of Norwich.’ A moderate estimate of the numbers employed 
in spinning in the middle of the eighteenth century he gises as 36,000 women 
and children. 

* James, op. tit., pp. 252 f. 


• James, of. rit., p 633. 
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It is dear tiiat they varied greatly, even as the homes of the 
spinneis varied. One advantage was that it couid sometimes be 
carried on out of doors. ‘ On fine days,' we read of Bradford, 
‘ the women and children might be found in the streets and 
lanes fully employed with the labour of spinning upon the 
one-thread wheel, in which they greatly excelled ’: ‘ and 
many a traveller through a village would sec ‘ Contentment 
spinning at the cottage door.’ Possibly the ciiildrc'u whose 
hands were being thus closely kept from the mischief with 
which Satan would otherwise have pro\iclo<1 them, might 
have had a different tale to tell, and Arthur Young, u ho thanks 
to the Woollen Bill * was under no illusions as to the benevo¬ 
lence of the wooUen manufaetuivrs, gasc lurid pictures of the 
state to which the spinneis had been itdiiced, even before 
the competition with machinery had seriously begun. In an 
attack on the Norwich master manufacturers in 1788 he talks 
of ‘ the sufferings of thousands of wretched individuals, willing 
to work, but starving from their ill-n-quited labour : of whole 
families of honest, industrious children offering their little 
hands to the wheel, and asking bread of the helpless mother, 
unable through this mll-regulaied manufactum, to gi\c it 
them.* • 

But whatever the hardships of the hand-spinner’s lot, there 
is no doubt that the introduction of maeliinery cause-d wide¬ 
spread suffering to those for whom the developments in the 
industry brought no work in its place. Machinery for spinning 
and for the previous processes in the woollen and worsted in¬ 
dustry was adopted much later than in the ctitton industry, 
nor was tliis entirely due to want of enterprise in the trade 
which Arthur Young taunted with b<‘ing ‘ sluggish, inactive, 
dead,’* It arose partly from the weakness of the material 
which broke more readily than cotton when subjected to any 
strain. 

It will be convenient to deal with the introduction of macliiu- 
cry into the different districts in turn. 


Iniroduction of Machinery into the Sottih-Weii 

The use of the jenny was introduced into the South-West 
dothing district first in 1776 at Shepton Mallet, where it caused 

' James, «/. ri/., |>. 5S9. 

* Annals Agruultutt, vol. tz. p. 

K 


• Sec nutc j nn p. 136. 

* / 6 ni., tot. til. p. 164. 
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oonaidei&ble riots.* In a petition to the House of Commons 
we are given the spinneis* point of view: 

‘A Petition of the Wire-drawers, Card-injard-makers, Card- 
makers, Scribblers, Spinners, INwistcrs, Weavers, and others, 
employed in the W’oollen Manufactory, in Frotneselwood, Shepton 
MalleU, and other Cloth-working Towns in the County of Somenel j 
Setting forth. That a machine called The S/mning Jenny, for canling 
and spinning of Wool into Yam, had been lately introduced and 
put in practice in the Town of Shepion Mallelt, in the said County; 
and that the Petitioners were apprehensive that the same would 
be established in every Cloth-working Town throughout the 
Counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and Wills, and would thereby tend 
greatly to the Damage and Ruin of many Thousands of the 
industrious Poor employed in that Manufacture; And therefore 
praying the House to take the Premises into Consideration, and 
abolish the Use of the said Spinning Machine in the said County, 
being offered to be presented to the House ; 

And a Motion being made, and the Question being put. That 
the said Petition be brought up ; 

It passed in the Negative.' * 

The introduction was by no means universal all over the 
district. A note on the proposed Shearmen’s Bill of 1804-5, 
a Bill which if carried would have limih-d the number of jennies 
one person might possess and the number of spindles on each 
jenny, mentions 1784 as the date of its introduction.* Of 
Trowbridge in Wilts we read in 1795 : ‘ The machines have 
been intr^uced chiefly within the last six or seven years, and 
as the people are much averse to them, they are brought into 
use by degrees.’ * The writers of the Surveys of the Agricul¬ 
ture of Wilts and Somerset, for the Board of Agriculture in 
1794, discuss the probable effects of the newly introduced 
machinery. By 1808 the transformation was practically 
complete.* The clothiers had one by one introduced the 
system of having ‘ spinning houses ’ on their own premises, 
and the weavers were filled with apprehension lest they too 
should be forced to work under their employer’s roof. 

At the same time the employers began to use machinery 

* Evidence on Woollen Trade Kill, 1802-3, p. 68. 

* Houses/ Commons Journal, .Voicmlici i, 1776. 

* H.O., 4 *. S 3 - 

* Eden, of. cit., vol. iii. p. So2, 

* Hand-spinning still survived in some plices (see Minutes of Evidence on 
Woollen Trade Bill, 1802-3, p. 14). 
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for tlw preUminaiy processes of carding, slubbing and scrib* 
bfing neoessaiy to make the wool fit for spinning.^ 

The introduction of machinery for these preliminary pro¬ 
cesses and for spinning took place whilst the industry was in 
a flourishing condition and able to absorb a great deal of the 
labour so displaced.* But, without doubt, the more distant 
districts suffered by the concentration of work. ‘The earn¬ 
ings by spinning,’ wrote a com-spondent from North-East 
Cornwall in 1795,® ‘ have, for the last year, been much cur¬ 
tailed, owing to the wool-staplers using spinning engines, near 
their place of residence, in preference to sending their wool 
into the country to be spun by hand. And whereas a poor 
woman and two small children (which is the average house¬ 
hold of a labourer) could heretofore cam fourteen pence per 
day, they cannot now cam more than ten ih-iicc. . . 

Eden draws in 1796 a melancholy picture tf what the intro¬ 
duction of machinery clscwhen- meant to a village that had 
hitherto largely subsisted on hand-spinning. The place is 
Seend in Wiltshire, notfarfromthc clothing cent re of Mclksham.* 
‘ As the chapelry consists almost entirt'ly of dairy farms, and 
consequently affords very little employment in husbandry, 
except during the hay-hars'cst, the labouring poor are very 
dependent on the neighbouring towns, where the cloth manu¬ 
facture is carried on ; but, unfortunately, since the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery, which lately took place, hand-.spinniug has 
fallen into disuse, and for these two reasons, the clotliier no 
longer depends on the Poor for the yam which they formerly 
spun for him at their own homes, as he finds tliat 50 persons 
(to speak within compass), with the help of machines, will 
do as much work as 500 without them; and the Poor, from the 

‘ Scribbling by hand took a man 96 hours, by machine a child performed the 
same amount in 14. hours (Keports from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Com¬ 
missioners, 1840, part ii. pp. 439 f.). 

* Cf., Annuls of A frion.’/urt, vol. ia. pp. 29S-9. A correspondent from 

rncklechurch, Gloucestershire, wrote: ‘I know that a very considerable 
Wiltshire clothier from n great distance, lately wished to put out spinning in 
this place, where the hands were liefore full of work, that the same person has 
opened a spinning house, at a still greater distance from bis residence, and that 
he wants to introduce the spinning machines.' 

/f.B. —In some copies of vol. ix. nf the Annals of Agricnliurt the fiiH 
answers of correspondents to questions about the woollen industry, from which 
the above is taken, are not given. 

* Asutalt of A fricn/ture, vol. xsvt. p. 19. 

* Eden, «/. cit., vol. 111. p. 796. 
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great reduction in the price of spinning, scarcely have the heart 
to earn the littie that is obtained by it’ * 

But althouj^ the introduction of machinery brought disaster 
to some villages, to others it brought life and prosperity. 
Water power was used for working the jennies and the other 
machinery, and this caused a migration from the towns t». 
those villages where streams were available. Just when 
steam engines were beginning to be used in the North, the 
use of water power became common in the South-West. This 
tendency to move from towns to villages is noted by most 
of the witnesses before the Committee on the Woollen Trade 
Bill in 1802-3. ‘ In consequence of the introduction of 

Machinery Manufacturers arc now looking out for Mill Sdtes 
to work by Water which cannot be obtained in Market Towns, 
and those Places where the Manufacture has been formerly 
carried on,’ said one Wiltshire clothier;* and a Glouccstcr- 
sliirc clothier stated categorically, ‘ sinee the Introduction of 
Machinery there is much more work for the Women and Children 
in the Villages than formeriy,’* a statement which is hard to 
reconcile with the loss of hand-spinning, until we realise that 
village differed from village in its fate.* The migration of the 
weavers to the villages we have mentioned eNewhcrc. Owing 
to the competition of the spinning fact*incs it was complained 
that the services of children as ‘Quilkr, ’ to help the weavers 
were difficult to obtain. ‘ A Child then, through the Introduc¬ 
tion of Machinery, can be useful from five or six Years old ? 
Yes.’ • 

It must not, however, be supposed that in consequence 
of the migration from towns to the villages, the towns lan¬ 
guished. The cloth trade itself was increasing and with it 
the population of the manufacturing towns us well. A Fromc 

* At Temvtj in Wiltshire, where the women end children were suddenly 
deprived of their work by the competition of spinning mills anti the poor rates 
rose to 1 5 s. in the pound, * the Rector applied to the manufarlureT for a continu¬ 
ance of employment, offering to do it at the same rate as the wool was spun at 
the mills, or even at lest, he was answered that the work was supplied with 
mote eaae and certainty from the mills, and therefore they could not employ the 
poor on any terms ’ (Reports of Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
toL iv. p. 8a). 

* Minutes of Evidence on Woollen Trade KII, 1802-3, p. 335. 

* Report of Committee on South-West Clothiers’ Petition, 1802-3 (Heniy 
Dyer). 

* Compare also another witness: * Women who used to go out to Leasing and 

Harvest are nosr employed about Spinning ’ (Evidence on Woollen Trade Bill, 
iSoa-S, p. 303). • /M*. p. 300. 
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maoufactuter declaicd in 1808< 'That he is so neoesdtated, 
from the Want of Woikwomcn, as to have apidied to the Oven- 
seen of his Parish, for some Months past, to send him such 
as apply for Relief to be employed in Uie Woollen Manu¬ 
facture ; and that he also sends Wool into different Parishes 
to be picked, from the want of Hands.’ 

The change from hand work to machine work did not take 
place without some disturbances. A scribbling mill at Brad¬ 
ford, Wilts, was burnt down about 1790, whereupon the owner 
moved his works to Mulmc.sbury,^ and threats of attacks on 
other establishments where m.achiiicry is used are reported 
from time to time. Thus a magistrate in Someiwtshire 
deseribes in 1790 ® how he was ealk-d in by two of the principal 
manufacturers of Keynsham to protect their property ' from 
the Depredations of a lawless Banditti of Colliers and their 
Wives.’ The wives had no doubt lost their wf)rk by the eree- 
tion of ‘ spinning engines.’ ‘ They advanced at htst with 
much Insolence, avowing their Intention of cutting to Pieces 
the Machines lately introduced in the Woollen Manufacture; 
which they suppose, if generally adopted, will lessen the Demand 
for manual labour. The Women became clamorous. The 
Men were more open to conviction and after some Expostula¬ 
tions were induct to desist from their Purpose and return 
peaceably home.’ 

A later change in spinning in the South-West dothing 
trade was m.sde .about 1838 by the introduction of the mule; 
this time there was no increase in general empk)ymcnt to 
compensate for the decrease of work in n particular process; 
by two mules worked by one man and a child the whole spinning 
of warp and weft for a piece of cloth could be done in twelve 
hours. With the spinning-jenny a woman could sjan the warp 
in thirty-eight houis, a man with two children could spin the 
weft in thirty-four hours. Six hundred and twelve hours was 
the time originally inquired for a woman with one or two 
children’s help to do the same amount.* 

Iptroduciion of Machinery into Yorkshire. —(1) ff’ool 

The introducUoD of spinning-jennies into Yorkshire for 
w<H)l seems to have taken place about 1780, and though for 

‘ Committre on South-West Clothiers’ Petition, 1802-3 (William Sheppard). 

* EridenceonWoollenTradeliill, 1802-3, p. 84. * II.O.,42.16, Marchi7. 

* Report from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissiaucrs, 1840, part ii, 
PP. 439 t 
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Tattoos teasooB it caused lest suilering than in the sooth, 
it was not entirely free from distuibance. At Hunslet, for 
mcampie, there are said to have been riots when sfnnning-jennies 
were introduced.^ But the increase in the trade soon dis* 
peDed the prejudices against their introduction. * At the first 
and for some time after the introduction of spinning-jennies, 
pulling out and twisting from forty to sixty threads at once 
in the place of one, and of carding, slabbing and scribbling 
billies, performing with one man the work of twenty, etc., all 
seemed in the woollen trade to go on well; and instead of 
men being thrown idle as they apprehended, webs were pre¬ 
pared so much more quickly than before, that they all found 
themselves called upon to the looms, and the women and 
children only were left without work in their own houses.’ So 
wrote the author of Observations on WooUen Mackinery* in 
1808. 

One feature of this development of the industry that throws 
an ominous shadow over the new prospterity is mentioned by 
a correspondent from Gloucester to the Annals of AgricuUure in 
1791: * 

‘ A Gentleman from York passed through this city a few days 
ago, who gave us a new confirmation of the flourishing state 
of the woollen trade in that county. 11c says, that although 
so many machines have been erected, yet the trade has tlcereby 
been encreased to that degree, that at this time no less than 
seventy additional machines are now setting up in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield. One manu¬ 
facturer assured this gentleman, that he was in such want of 
hands as to be driven to the expedient of procuring from the 
workhouses in London, 800 poor children to be employed in 
his workshops.’ 

This introduction of machinery into the clothing trade for 
sjnmiing and the preliminary processes seemed, to irumy 
observers, to involve as a necessary consequence the extinc¬ 
tion of the small manufacturers. Men put capital into the 
industry on a large scale, and steam was applied os early as 
1798. ‘The apph'cation of steam engines,’ wrote Arthur 
Yoimg in that year,* * to move the machinery of manufactures, 
is nowhere carried further than at Leeds; there are six or 

* Report of Committee on Woollen Manufacture, iSoC, p. 8l. 

* Page 12. 

* Annals tf AgriiuUutt, vot. xri. p. 433. 

* /hd., vol. xavii. p. 310. 
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■even for mOb, etc., and a djnng house has abo one. . . . 
Viewed with great pleasaze the machines for unclothing smd 
pufiQng out woo], if I may use the expression, abo for sjunning, 
and various other operations. The inventions that have done 
so much in cotton, are hem fast introducing for wool.’ The 
change that seemed imminent is clearly described by the 
writer of the Obtenaiiona on Woollen Machinery in 1808 : * 

‘ Formerly the mode of making cloth in this large cloathing 
dbtrict was as follows : A class of men with tolerable capitab 
called woolstaplers, mde over the country about cliptime, to 
buy up the wool from the growers. They then have the 
fleece carefully broke into its various qualities, and afteiv 
wards sell it out in small quantities tlius assorted, to innumer* 
able master manufacturers of little or no capitals, spread 
around in the adjacent villages. These master-makers supers 
intend all the remaining operations; have many performed 
in their own houses and hire out the rest to their neighbour¬ 
ing families : the whole of which husbands, wives, and children, 
were employed together in their own dwellings, some in weav¬ 
ing, others scribbling, carding, or spinning. 

’ Since the introduction of machinery a new class of men, as 
machinery, or mill-owners, are concerned; and many of the 
master-makers have their own milk. The effect of w'hich is, 
that woo] is very much faster made into cloth, considerably 
more weavers are employed, and no home work left for women 
and children. Now after the wool is dyed by the master, it is 
sent to a mill, whore, with the help of a man or two and a few 
childron, it is most expeditiously scribbled, milled, slubbed, 
spun and mode mody for the loom.’ 

The writer underestimated the powers and tenacity of the 
‘ innumerable master manufacturers of little or no capitab,’ 
for, as we have said ekewhere, they adapted themselves to 
the new circumstances, and set up their own mills where the 
preliminary processes could be carried out. The women and 
children either followed the work into the mills or were em¬ 
ployed in weaving or in helping to weave. 

Mules for spinning wool seem to have been introduced into 
Yorkshire about the same time that they were introduced 
into the South-West, in 1826.* 

‘ Pap 14. 

* Bainn, Yoritkiri Past anti Present, p. 6$o. 
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Th« stoiy of the intioduction of machineiy foi spinaiog 
worsted in Yorkshire differs in some respects from the story 
of its introduction for wool. * Spinning engines * were intro¬ 
duced earlier for wool than for worsted, and it is clear that 
any women and children displaced by the use of the jenny for 
wool could find employment at the wheel for worst^. The 
jenny indeed seems to have been used very little for worsted,* 
and the one-thread wheel remained the common implement 
till the end of the eighteenth century and indeed later.* 

The real competitor with the one-thread wheel was the 
worsted mill or factory, where Arkwright’s water frame or 
dcvclupmcnts of it were used,* worked by either water power 
or steam. 

The first worsted mill with water frames was built in 1784 
in Lancashire, at Dolphin Holme on the river Wyre, but for 
some time it was not u success.* Others followed towards 
the end of the century. By 1800 there were about ten, includ¬ 
ing one worked by steam built that year in Bradford.* An 
attempt to build one in Bnodford in 1708 luui been stopped 
by the remonstrances of a number of ‘ respectable residents,’ 
who, fearing * such a smoky nuisance os a steam engine,’ had 
threatened the proprietor with legal proceedings for nuisance.* 

The building of worsted mills was hastened by the shortage 
of yam, for owing no doubt partly to the growing competition 
of the cotton industry,* and partly to the great growth of 
trade, Yorkshire towards the end of the century could not 
even supply enough yam for its own worsted trade, and 
Norwich and the surrounding districts were now spinning 
yam for use in the north.* Early lU'Xt century, with the 
coming of the mill-spun yam, the tables were reversed, and 
the north supplied the semth, for after 1807 fine yam spun 

’ Arthur Young, iiowcTcr, notes its use for worsted at Leeds in 1793 [Annab 

Agriculturt, xxvii. p. 311). 

* James, of. fit., pp. 335, 35s, 35S. 

' There were also a few mules worked by hand 01 a gin horse introduced 
into Bradford about 1794 (see James, of. fit., pp. 32S 9). 

‘ James, of. fit., p, 327. ' James, of. fit., pp. 355 and $91. 

• James, of. at., p. 592. 

r Cf. AhhoIs of Agrieultun, vol. xxi. p. 423: Malifax manufacturers 
complain of scarcity of hands owing to rapid progress of the cotton trade. 

' James, of. eit., p. 306. In earber dayr wool had leen sent from Norviril 
to be spun in Yorkshire. 
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by water frames in Yoikshim was despatdied soutii to 
Norwich with its decaying trade, and by 1818 most <d Um 
N orwich yam was coming from tlu northern mills. * 

It must not be supposed that the worsted mills killed hand 
spinning at once; long after 1800 the two methods of produo* 
tion went on side by side. Mill-spun yam was rougher than 
that spun by hand, but the invention of the false reed or slay 
about 1800, a device which helped to guide the shuttle and 
made the use of rougher yam less troublesome, together with 
improvements in the mill-spun yam itself, made the extinction 
of hand spinning a question of time.^ 

Machinery and the Souih-EaH 

Whilst in the north worsted mills were being built and 
machines worked by steam were taking the place of 
human hands, in the soTith-east districts the processes re¬ 
mained unchanged though the work constantly diminished 
in volume.* As the cheap mill-spun yam from the north 
flooded the markets, the demand for the hand-spun yam of 
the south decreased, the rates of payment fell, and the southern 
yam was only used for particular sorts of stuffs, such as the 
finer kinds of poplins. Not only was the spinning done by 
machinery instead of by hand, but it was done elsewhere. 
Some attempts to introduce the spinning-jenny must have 
been made, for in 1816 its introduction was assigned as one 
of the causes of the misery that brought about the rising 
of the labourers in the eastern counties.* No serious 
attempt was mode to compete with the worsted mills of the 
north, thou^ after 1832 one or two mills were started in 
Norwich.® 

It was the south-eastern counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Elsscx that suffered must severely from the loss of domestic 
spinning, and employment was further decreased by the 
scarcity and dearness of wool from 1785 to 1795, and again 
from 1798 to 1809, wliich pressed hardest on the districts where 
trade was failing.* There was no temporary increase in other 
branches of the trade to help the workers in these counties 

* Jamci, fit., pp. 366 and 386. • James, of. fit., pp. 35s f. 

* The primitive distaff and spindle was still used in Norfollc for the finest 

yarn (James, ef- P- 334 ). * H.O., 43. 151, June 7. 

' Report Irom Assistant Hand-loom Weavers' Commissioners, 1840, partiL 
P- 335' 

* Cunningham, Gremth of English Industry and Cammtreo, ii. p. 45s. 
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to tide over the evil timei and do other trades came at mtoe 
to tiiose districts to sweep in the hands left idle by the 
decay of the worsted industry.' The overseers sometimes 
adopted the disastrous practice of giving bounties to spinners, 
in other words making the manufacturer’s wage up to a living 
wage. ‘ In some parishes a happy practice has obtained, of 
stepping in to the aid of the industrious spinner, by supply¬ 
ing the deficiency of the manufacturers* prices of labour, and 
paying her earnings at a stated price; thus, by a small addi¬ 
tion in money, preventing the vicissitudes ever attendant on 
commercial concerns.—Admirable device t at once leading to 
the employment of the poor, and to the incitement of their 
industry.’ * 

By 1880 the spinning of wool or worsted .s a domestic 
industry for commercial purposes was obsolete. 

After spinning had passed into the facturies the spinners in 
the woollen factories seem to have been in inneh the same 
position as the spinners in the cotton factories: they were a 
small class of skilled men superintending the work of women 
and children. They do not figure so prominently as the 
cotton spinners in the records from which tlic material for 
tlus history has been drawn: they weit* of course fewer in 
number and their organisation was weaker. We have some 
account of their conditions from a witness before the Com¬ 
mittee on Artisans and Machinery in 1824.* The witness was 
himself a woollen cloth maker, by name Joseph Oates, of 
Leeds, representing ‘ the body of labouring manufacturers in 
Leeds, Holbeck, Armley, and Wortley.' Oates described the 
establishment of a Union in Dewsbury in 1822 which embraced 
both spinners and weavers, with the object of ‘ equalising 
wages,’ i.e, of bringing the bad employers to the standard 
of the good. From Oates’ answers it is possible to piece 
together some information about the spinners in the heavy 
woollen district. The wages of spinners and weavers seem 
to have been much the same in Leeds, they were higher in 
Leeds than in Stanningley and the surrounding villages, higher 
also than in Dewsbury. The hours were fourteen to fifteen 

• For the use made by other trades of the ‘ large fund of cheap techniial skill 
seeking occupation ’ in Sulfulk, see Victcria CfUnijt History of Suffolk, Tot ii. 
p.a53-. 

■ Aunals of AgricuUurt, vol. ixvi. p. 233 (of Essex), 1796. 

• Report of Select Committee on Artisans and Machinery, iRa^, p. 333. 
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ittdttding two houn for meals. S{^eis were makmg about 
twenty to twenty>five shillings a week in Leeds in 1819,* 
but ti^t year the larger employers forced a reduction of five 
shillings in the pound: the workers, spinners and weavers, 
struck, and they received considerable support from the 
general public, but after holding out for six months they were 
compelled to submit. The Dewsbury workers struck at the 
same time with rather better result: it is interesting to note 
that they had the support of a large number of employers. 
The General Union of Weavers and Spinners there had live 
thousand members. 

In the worsted mills, on the other hand, the spinners were 
chiefly ‘ children or young persons,’ * for there Arkwrif^t’s 
water frame was in use. The conditions wore very bad and 
cripples were very common,* We have an account of her 
life in one of those mills from a girl of eighteen who started 
work when about nine years old: * ’ I was put to leam to 
spin. ... I was put to the one spindle frame. I was put at 
first with another to loam me, and in two or three weeks I 
was able to mind it myself. My next sister went with me; 
she was put to spin too, at the one spindle frame. ... I got 
8s. at first and then .Ss. 6d. IVhcn I first went, wc worked 
from six to seven . . . wc had thn-c-quarters of an hour for 
dinner and afterwards only half an hour and no time for 
breakfast or drinkii\g.’ When she was ‘ turned ten ’ and her 
sister was nine the mill changed hands, and the new master 
picked out these two girls and one or two others to work long 
hours. ‘ We went from five to nine. We had over-money 
for that: it made a week of seven da 3 rs. My standing wage 
then was 5s. 6d., we reckoned that from six to seven. We 
gave over at live on Saturdays. I had Cs. odd when we worked 
this time. I forget the coppers. ... I had my health very 
well till I worked from five to nine ... 1 worked on till 
better than a year ago. I worked those hours all the time. 
Wc sometimes worked from six to seven but it was mostly 
from five to nine. ... I went from there to the Infirmary. 
My lameness has been coming on nearly six years. ... It 

' Baines gives the following figuies taken from‘an old and eminent firm’in 
the Leeds district; 1795, 161. 9d.; 1805, 34s. Sd.; 1815, 31s. 8d.; 1825, 30s. 4d. 
After introduction of mule spinning in 1826 workmen earned 40s. less 12s. 
paid to two piecers: in 1835 this figure was 37s. id. (Baines, Ytrkskirt Past 
and Prsstnt, p. 650). 

• James, of. cii., p. 549. » /Ud., p. 55a 

* 1833 Kaetorjr Commission First Report, p. 72, c. i. 
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'vaa having to crook my knee to stop the sjnndle that lamed 
me as mu(^ as an 3 rthing else.* 

It will be remembered that the earlier Factory Aets,^ sud) 
as they were, applied only to cotton factories, and that there 
was no protection at all for the children in the woollen and 
worsted mills at this time. It was stated in the Leeds Mercury 
in 1830 ® that the children were employed in the worsted mills 
thirteen hours with an inU-rval of half nn hour, and in the 
woollen mills fifteen hours with an interval of two hours. 
John Wood, the famous worsted spinner of Bradford, who 
was one of the earliest champions of the children, declared to 
Oastler, when urging him to embark on the erusiule with which 
his name is so gloriously associated, that the factory children 
were worse off than the slaves in the West ladies. Sadler 
mode great play with this comparison when moving the 
second reading of the Factories Regulation Bill in March 1832. 
He showed that the Orders in Couneil of Novinihcr 1881 had 
limited the work of adult slaves to nine hours u day and that 
of children under the age of fourteen to six hours a nay. ‘ You 
have limited the labour of the robust negro to rune hours s 
but when 1 propose that the labour of the young white slave 
shall not exceed ten, the proposition is deimetl i xtrasagunt.’ 

Thus the decay of the old system of dtimestn- spinning did 
not bring more misery on the villagi's that snffi r-d from its 
loss than tlio birth of the new system brought to tlie towns 
for which it found employment. 


III. —^The Woollen Weavers 

The woollen weavers of the south-wesl, like the worsted 
weavers of the Norwich district, were early an organised body 
of men, whose interests were often in sharp opposition to those 
of their masters. ‘ Hiseontent,’ it has been said, ‘ was llie 
prevalent attitude of the opcTativcs cngagrxl in the wool in¬ 
dustries for centuries,’ • a discontent exprc'sseel in the old 
ballad of the Clothier''s Delight, written in the seventeenth 
century, which describes the mcthcKls by which the clothiers 
oppressed their various classes of workers. One verse runs : 

‘ Except the 1802 .tcl which applied to cotton and woollen nulls but dealt 
with apprentices only. 

• October 30, 1830. 

• Burnley, Hislory of tVooland Wotltemitttf;, 1889, p 160. 
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' ’ll make the poor Weavers work at a low rate; 

We ’ll find fault where there’a no fault, and so we will bate; 

If trading grows dead, we will presently show it: 

But if it grows good, they shall never know it: 

We ’ll tell thorn that cloth beyond sea will not go. 

We care not whether we keep clothing or no. 

Chorus. —And this is the way for to fill up oar purse. 
Although we do get it with many a curse.’ * 

The woollen weavers had been the objects of Parliamentary 
attention long before the time with which vvi* deal. Their 
combinations had been forbidden, their masters had been 
ordered to pay them in money and not in goods, and the 
magistrates h^ lieon instrucU-d to fix their rates of wages. 
But men, masters, and magistrates paid very little regard to 
the direetiuns of the legislature. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, wo find the men lr>ing to obtain the 
enforeement of the regul.vtion of wngi-s. It is worth while to 
give a brief uecoiint of this attempt. 

In 1736 the workers employed in the woollen weaving trade 
in Gloneestershirc petitioned Parliament, asking that the 
Purliaineutaiy n-gulations fur iMi}'irig their wages should be 
belter observt'd,® In 1720 and 1727 two Acts had been passed 
to regulate the woolkn trade, wliich forbade combinations 
of workmen, pnihibiled truck, and aKo arranged for the fixing 
of wages by the magistrates. In 1728 at the Michaelmas 
Quarter Scs.sions an order for a rate of wages was made, but 
this order was never conipliisl with. The petition stated that 
the men had no redress, for there was no summary way of 
dealing with offenders. The evidence before the committee 
to whom the petition wa.s refernd showed that the ‘Clothiers 
entc'red into uti Association not to pay by that Onicr,' and that 
when eoinpIaiiU wa.s made to Quarter Sessions ‘ the Clothiers 
have removed the Tiyals into Westminster Hall and the 
Expence of carrying on such Prosecutions have been too heavy 
for the Workmen to earry on.’ • 

Parliament granted the men's request, and a fresh Act was 
passed in 1766,^ empowering the justices to fix wages. The 
men, accordingly, petitioned the justices at the October Quarter 
Sessions at Gloucester to use their powers; the masters sent 

’ Burnley, History of Wool and H'ooltomiinf, 18S9, p. i6t. 

* Houit of Commons Jons n*l, February 14, 1756, 

* /Mtf., March 9, 1756 (Report of Commiitee). 

* 39 George 11. c. 33. 
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a contrary petition; the justices decided against action.* 
Then the men resorted to another kind of pressure, they 
‘ appeared in a very tumultuous manner . . • committed great 
Outrages,’ and kept the countryside in disorder f(,>r six or 
seven weeks. At last for the sake of the peace of the county 
the justices held an adjourned Quarter Sessions, at which 
some of the masters who were favoumble to the men, or 
else wisliod for quiet, drew up a scale which the justices 
fixed as the rate.* In Somerset the men were not successful 
in obtaining a rate. They petitioned the Quarter Sessions, 
but the justices ‘ upon a full hearing of the matter did 
openly declare that they could not adjust and settle the 
said Wages.’ * 

The men’s triumph in Gloucestershire was short-hvi-d, for 
many of the masters refused obedience to the i.'iU. find, to 
prevent disturbances, soldiers were quartered in tlie district.* 
On February 7, 1757, petitions from the masteis in Gh-uctstcr- 
shire and Somerset were read in Parliament, asking tlwt the 
sections in various Act.s, beginning with tfu .Irii Kli/abctli, 
which empowered justices to n\te w'agts, should be n jicolcd. 
A few daj's later some Wiltshire inastcis also jv (ittoiu'd in 
the same sense.® The matter was rcferreil to n cviinniittce 
which heard the evidence of a master elnthicr fro.u Stroud 
and four workmen, two of them master wcav rs with looms 
of tlicir own, and two joumcinncn weavers, wli > had clearly 
been selected with great care. One of the rn'ister weavers 
declared his opinion ‘ that if a Rale should be medt ngncable 
to the Weavers it would certainly transfer llie >'’.irk to other 
Counties’; the other stated that the journtyincn wisavers. 
if in work, could cam Is. in a day of fourlien houis including 
meals, ‘ which he thinks Money enough,’ and ‘ that the Mastv r 
Weavers allow them Privihgi', which is Small Dctr. Lodging 
and Firing, which is reckoned at Is. a week monanel the 
two journeymen weavers were living examples of this scale of 
pay, one remarking that if he worked close he could make Id. 
an hour, the other stating that for thirty years he had 
earned 6s. a week with an extra shilling for * privilege.’ Ills 
hours were fourteen a day. The committee reported that 

• For an account of the petitions to the jus'icev, ife 1 !i wius, Fngluh Tradi 
and Ftname^ pp. liSff 

• fftuse (f/Commons Journal^ February 24, 1757. 

» Rid., February 7 , 1757. • RtJ, Frhinary M. ijtj. 

• Rid., February is, 1757. 
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the masters had made out their case, and recommended that 
the Acts in question should be amended.* 

A new Act was, accordingly, passed (30 George n. c. 12) 
which repealed the wage*rating clause in the Act of the 
previous year, declaring it to have proved mischievous and in¬ 
convenient. No attention was paid to the petition of ‘several 
poor and distressed Broad Cloth Weavers of Stroud, Minchin 
Hampton, Bisley, and thereabouts,’ who urged that whatever 
the House thought fit to do, there might be ‘ some Power 
lodged in the said Justiers of the Peace, or elsewhere . . . 
to ascertain and setth- the said Wages, that the Petitioners 
may not be subject to the arbitrary Will and Power of the said 
Clothii'rs,’^ nor to the furflnr petition fiom the Gentlemen 
and Liindholders of the s.une district who asked that the 
powers of the justiws might not be taken away.* 

The history of the pt rsistent efforts of the Sfnith-West 
vieavers to bring about the enforcement of scmi-obsolclc laws 
in the early years of the niiuleenth einlury sluii's that they 
were efhetively organised at this tunc. Of these efforts we 
give an account tlsiwhirr.* The Gloueestersliirc weavers 
seem to have had a closer and iiion iirieiint organisation than 
the weavers of the other South-Western counties. 

A measure of sonic iinixirtanee in thi lustory' of the weavtn, 
was the adoption of Kay’s flying shuttle, invented in 1788. 
The iiilroduetion of tliis flying shuttle, or • spring loom ’ as it 
was frequently called, into tlu South-West clothing district is 
one of the few instances whciv mechanical improvements 
benefited the workers immediately' and directly'. The story 
illu.stratos the difficulty’ of making any' gcnerahwtioiis cover¬ 
ing whole districts, for though the flying shuttle w'as used at 
some places in Gloucestershm by’ 1757,'* and was in common 
use in Glouccstershiro and parts of Wiltsliire * by 1803, yet in 
Sonu'rset its introduclion caused disturbances as late as 1822. 
An atU'mpt had indeed been made to introduce it in 1801, but 
a riotous mob hod intervened.* In Yorkshire the spring 

’ Iftmse cf T wa'il, 74, 1757, • /. (.i.M-.i '11,1757. 

• JiiJ, M«ich 7. 1757. < Sfi* p. lOS. 

• Hewms, English I'aJr ani Finanee, p. 122 

• In the parts round Itr.Klford it was not }et useu. See Report ol Oumnutee 
on Simth West Woollen Clothiers' Petuion, iSo2 3 tjuhn Jonf«l, and Minuteft 
of Evidence on Woollen Tiadr Kill, tS02-y, p. Si. 

• Report of Cumnntici' on SoothAVest Clothiers' rctitiou, lSo2-y (Thoaias 
Joyce). 
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shuttle was used for woollens after about 1782.' The story 
of its introduction at Stroud in Gloucestershire as told by a 
weaver, John Clayiicld, in 1803,* shows the master dothiers 
in a sympathetic temper. A certain Mr. Nathaniel Watts 
introduced the new invention about 1798 or 1795: ' it caused 
Uneasiness in the Minds of the Weavers, and they went to 
Mr. Nathaniel Watts ; there was a public Meeting at which I 
have heard People say Twenty Thousand People met; and 
the Gentlemen Clothi<‘rs met and fomied a Committee, and 
sent to the Weavers to know their Grievnnee ; and they funned 
a Committee of Seven, who met them at the Fleece at llodbury. 
They asked what was their Grievance; they rc-plied, they 
were afraid themselves and their Fainili''s should be ruined by 
Spring Looms. The Committee said, if that is your Grievance, 
they shall be given up. They said, we arc afraid tlic Intro¬ 
duction of them will reduce our Wages. To which the Com¬ 
mittee n'plied, that they would not reduce their Wages.’ The 
upshot of the conference was that Mr. Watts gave up the use 
of the spring looms himself, but sold them to the weavers 
who adopted them on their own account. Another witness 
from Gloucestershire in 1803 dt'seribod it as ‘ a Measure of 
the Weavers own Adoption : they an: paid tlu- same per Piece 
os before the Introduction of Spring Shut this.’ * 

The writer of the Report on the South-lVest clothing district 
in 1840 estimated that before the introduction of the spring 
shuttle the persons engaged in weaving a piece of cloth were a 
master weaver who received about I2s. 8d. a week, out of 
which he had to pay house rent and wear and tear of loom 
and tackle, a jounieyman weaver making 8s. 6d. a week, and 
a child receiving 2s.; after the spring shuttle came in (he gives 
1796 ns the date) the workers were a child receiving 2s. and 
one man receiving £l, 2s. 6d., out of which, of course, deduc¬ 
tions had to be made.* A weaver witness in 1803 put the 
clear earnings before and after the spring shuttle came in as 
08. to 7s. and Os. to 11s. respectively. A master clothier in 
the same year estimated them as 10s. to I2s. and 18s. to 21s. 
respectively.* 

* Eridence on Woollen Trade Bill, 1802-3, P * Utd., pp. 15 f. 

* Committee on Soutb-Wesl Clothierb* Petition (Edward hhe{»|»ard). 

^ Report from A&sistaot Hand-loom WeaTera’ Commissioners, 1840, part li. 
pp. 4391 

* Eridence on Woollen Trade Bill, 1802-3, P- I CommiUec on Soutb- 
Weat Clotbieia’ Peuuon, 1802-3 (Daniel Llojd). 
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In Gloueestenhiie and Wilbihiie incieaaed trade absorbed 
tbe weavers whom the use of the spring shuttle woidd have 
thrown out of work had trade remained stationary. In 
Somerset, as we have mentioned, the flying shuttle was not 
introduced till many years later. It is curious to read in 1828 
a request that cavalry should be stationed at Frome ‘ in order 
to prevent any disturbances during the introduction of spring 
Looms, which w'ill now be generally used here, as they have 
long been in Yorkshire, Gloucestershire and Wiltshire.’ * This 
introduction of the spring shuttle at Frome meant, not that 
the masters had looms of their own, but that they refused to 
give out work to the old double looms and paid Is, a yard 
instead of the previous l.s. 8d. a yard. However mistaken 
their policy, it is a remarkable instance of the solidarity of the 
Frome weavers that they had resisted so long the introduction 
of an invention which would fill the pockets of those who 
adopted it even though it might be at the expense of Iciss of 
work to their fellows. Its tardy introduction into Frome 
fulfilled their worst anticipations; it came when trade was 
decaying and caus<d much suffering. Eighteen months later, 
in 1828, the Frome weavers stnjck, demanding the old wages 
paitl before the introduction of the spring shuttle and the 
abolition of truck. They were unsuccessful in their objects, 
and after eighteen had been sent to gaol with hard labour, the 
rest were starved into submission. The magistrates, it must 
be noticed, did their best for the weavers on the question of 
truck, by convicting one employer in £20 and announcing that 
they were ready to convict in other cases where it was proved.* 

The stability of the prices paid for weaving in the clothing 
trade of the south-west is in remarkable contrast to the 
feverish oscillations in the cotton trade during the same 
peri(*d. The spring shuttle doubled earnings, women entered the 
trade, and still the price paid rrmained unaltered. In 1825 
the weavers in a petition to tlieir masters could claim that 
‘ for nincty-.six years their wages had mmained unaltered,’ * 
a statement referring of course not to their earnings but to 
their piece rate. If we may believe the writer of the Report 
on Glouci'stershirc in 1840, it w.as a settled policy of the large 
clothiers to help the men in their struggles with masters who 
paid lower rates,* 

* II.O., 40. 17, January 27. • Fm almve see II.O., 40. l8, 

* Report from A'sM'.lant Hand loom We,iv«rs’ Commissioners 1S40, putii. 

p. 441' * liia',, part v. p, 448. 

I. 
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Women had become weaven in consideiable numbers before 
1802, as we learn from the various committees on the woollen 
trade in 1802-8. During the French war in the years 1797-0 
there was a great scarcity of Spanish wool, employment 
was consequently bad and many men enlisted. Probably it 
was to take their places, when large supplies of Spanish wool 
arrived afterwards, that women went to the looms. One 
employer from Freshford in Somerset had as many women 
working for him as men, and at Bradford, Wilts, there were 
said to be ‘ Two parts female weavers out of five.* Little is 
heard of them later, and there is nothing to show that they 
were paid at a different rate from men. Perhaps the weaving of 
the cloth proved too hard for tliem, for hy 1840 women seem 
to have been working mostly in the lighter branches, for low 
rates of pay, such as the Exeter serges, which still employed 
over 8000 looms scattered about in Devonshire, and nearly 
600 at Wellington, in Somerset. This work was done almost 
entirely by women, ‘ those who do the work being the 
wives or daughters of agricultunil labourers, i>f meehanics or 
others.’ There was one eurious exception in the case of this 
trade, at Cullompton, where the men had bf»und themselves 
not to allow any woman to learn the trade. This prohibition 
lasted for nearly a eenturv', till 1823, whin the aihantages of 
obtaining hdp from their own %vivcs and daughters broke 
down resistance. Nearly fifteen years later tin ii> were still 250 
men to 62 women, and the prices paid were higher than in 
other parts of the district.’- 

In 1825, among the outburst of strikes afh r the repeal of 
the Combination Act, the Gloucestershire weavers struck for 
an advance of rates, claiming that more work was now required 
owing to a change in the makes of the fabnes. In this strike 
they were successful. The manufacturers in the Uley district, 
headed by Mr. Sheppard, agreed to the advance at once, and 
* after agreeing to the price were as strenuous jis’ the weavers 
themselves that the other manufacturers should be brought 
up to the same mark,’ but the Stroud clothiers held out some 
five weeks. There wen- considerable riots, and the masons, 
carpenters, and millwriglifs struck in sympathy,* 

A private letter from a Gloucestcrshirt- magistrate in 

* See Report from Asjutant ffand-loom Weaven’ Commissio lera, 1840, 
part ii. pp. 410 anil 443. 

* Report from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissioners, 11140, part ». 
pp. 4 Si f. 
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1826 * shows that the dose combinatioa among the weaves 
caosed some alann to the anthorities. The Union, he writes, 
embraces all parishes in Stroud, Dunley, Wotton, and Kings- 
wood, and its delegates correspond with Wiltshire and Yoit- 
shire. They declare, too, that they can communicate with 
every combination of every trade in Great Britain. The 
writer makes various suggestions for meeting the evil, amongst 
them the payment from public funds of the expenses of the 
apprehension and prosecution of offenders. He has some¬ 
times had to defraj' them himself, and he considers it undesir¬ 
able that he should act both as judge and prosecutor. 

A strike in 1828-9, although unsuccessful, showed that the 
wc'avers and other woollen workers were very highly organised. 
‘ Niue out of ten,’ wrote Mr. Shrppard of Uley,'' ‘ of the whole 
Ixxly of operatives in every department of the woollen trade 
are sworn and entojvd, and a very considerable number of 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, artificers, etc.—in all full 20,000 
persons in this countrj'.’ The strikers chose their first 
ground of conflict well, refusing to work for two masters 
notorious for their payments in truck. The gentlemen clothiers 
on Januiiry 20, 1829, held a meeting at Stroud at which, 
whilst deprecating the fomiatuai of secret societies and clubs, 
they passed a strong resolution against payment in truck ‘ as 
oppressive to the workmen and injurious to the respectable 
manufacturer.’ • But the workmen combined other demands 
with those for the ubolitiun of tnjek, notably the abolition of 
• shop,’ or home looms as they wt re called, i.f, looms belong¬ 
ing to the nmster clothiers and worked on premises owned by 
them. Mr. Sheppard calculat<-d that by this time about half 
the weaving in Gloucestershin- was done on these shop looms,* 
and the men failed to carry their point. 

The €lovemnient early in 1829 stmt down a certain Francis 
Fagan from Bow Street to conduct an inquiry into the work¬ 
men’s clubs, and to obfain evidence of their illegality. lie de¬ 
scribed their ceremonies with all the panqihemalia of swords, 
masks, scar\’cs, and turbans. 

‘ The original object of these ITnion Lodges,’ he wrote,* ‘ was 
professedly to suppn'ss the practice of paying wages in what 
is termed truck, which had become prevalent nith the manu¬ 
facturers in this neighbourhood, but at length fnmi the great 

* H.O.,40- 19 - ’ n.0..44. 19. 

* II.O., 44 - 19. January 30. * H.O., 44 ' 19 . January 34. 

* H.O., 40. 33, February 24, 
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iMKMe in the fnads and noraben of membna, lodfea bafut 
to asBoine gnsater powen and importanoe, and enc^vcmr to 
contest and tegolate the price of wages and to ptevent the 
adoption and use of Power looms in the Clothing manufae* 
tnries, and the piactioe of Clothiers having their weaving per¬ 
formed in their own manufacturies. The members of the 
Lodges,’ he says later, ‘ consist of all sorts of people, trades* 
men, pensioners, and even attomies and surgeons, so that it 
is almost impossible to conjecture how far or to what extent 
the object of these regulations may be carried.’ 

Organisation among the weavers in Yorkshire begins much 
later than among the weavers in the south-west, a difference 
due to the difference in the two types of industry. There was 
indeed a striking contrast between the two sets of workers, 
for whereas the normal Yorkshirt' weaver was a smallholder, 
it was said of the Gloucestershire weavers in lft06, ‘ There is 
not one family in twenty who have as much land as this room.’ * 
In the south-west the weavers were organised bodies of 
workmen weaving in their homes or shops for capitalist 
employers who were chiefly concerned how to retain their 
markets by the excellence of their products, and were not 
unwilling to keep up the level of wages in order to ptevent 
the competition of men with smaller capital.* In Yorkshire 
we find, side by side, the smaU men who sold their pieces in 
Leeds or Halifax, and capitalists who canned on different pro¬ 
cesses in the manufacture of shawls or carpets or one or other 
form of woollen goods in factories, but gave out the weaving 
to bodies of workmen. In this way a manufacturer might 
employ as many as three or four hundrerl men. 

There were successful examples of organisation among these 
weavers in Yorkshire and Lancashire, as we know from the 
evidence of witnesses before the Committee on Artisans and 
Ifachinery (1824) and the Committee on the Combination Laws 
(1825). There was a general Union in Dewsbury, embracing 
both weavers and spinners, established in 1822, reported two 
years later to be five thousand strong. This Union arose out 
of a long struggle beginning in 1819, in the course of which 
the larger Leeds employers succerried in reducing wages (at 
that time twenty to twenty-five shillings a week) by five shil* 

* Eeport from Committee on State oF Woollen Manufacture, r8o6, p. 34a 

' Report from Assistant Hand'loum Weavers’ Conunissioners, ii40, put il. 
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lingi in tbe pound.^ In Rocfadak theie was an Assodation ol 
Joumeymen Weavers, Men Spnneis, and others in the Woollen 
Trade reported to have from two to three thousand members 
in 1825 with a curious and interesting history.* 

The principal flannel manufacturers had been alarmed by 
the growing poverty of the weavers and the burden of the 
poor rates, and they decided in 1819 to try to arrest this 
ominous tendency. They consequently agreed on a table of 
wages and induced all the chief employers to undertake not 
to pay less. Their declaration on the subject is worth notice, 
as it is in striking contrast to most of tlic utterances of tbe 
time: 

‘The present low price of labour in the manufacture of 
flannels in this district, is become a subject of vital importance 
to the property of this parish, as well as to the character and 
morals of the community. An effort to check the evils arising 
from this source, is surely worth the assistance and support 
of every well-wisher to his coimtiy. 

‘ The first necessary step to the attainment of this dcsiraUe 
end, is to endeavour to equalise the present price of work, by 
bringing up those who, from ignorance or any other motive, 
have been giving less than the long standing prices of others. 
We, the undersignt'd mnnnfnctuters, are of opinion, that the 
uiuicxed list of wages, if generally adopted, could be no way 
prejudicial to trade, but would greatly ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the working classes, and wc have therefore agreed not 
to give less.’ 

The men’s Union worked in c»>-opcration with the best 
employers to force tliis scale on the small minority that cither 
did not consent to it or broke away fmm it. No less than 
twelve employers subscrilx'd to the support of workmen on 
strike until the refractory employers yielded. The Committee 
on the Combination Laws were scandalised by this conduct. 
‘Of a course, so reprehensible and inconsistent with every 
principle of fair dealing and justice, either towards the indi¬ 
vidual or the public. Your Committee cannot too strongly 
express their n'probation.’ * 

The men’s witness before the conuuittee said that the 

' Evulence of Joseph Oates, Report of Select Committee on Artisaos and 
Machinery, 1804, p. 535. 

* Eridence of J. F. Taylor before Committee on Combination Laws, iSsj, 
p. IS 4 - 

' Report of Committee on Combination Laws, 182$, p. 6 . 
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svenge ivage of the journeyman weaver was 11s. to llte. a 
we^ It is interesting to remark the note struck fay tihe 
oommittee when appe^ng to weavers to join the Union: 
* In order that you may become men and consider your own 
importanoe in the trade, the government in its wisdom has 
repealed the combination and conspiracy laws: you cannot 
be prosecuted by statute or common law for combining to 
support or even to raise your wages.’ * These workmen un¬ 
fortunately did more than justice to the spirit in which their 
rulers had consented to repeal the Combination Laws, as they 
discovered next year, but that expression ‘ in order that you 
may become men * was the best and simplest statement of 
the aims of the workers that the age produced. 

The state of goodwill between employers and workmen in 
Rochdale which had been carried to lengths that shocked the 
committee does not seem to have lasted very lung, for a 
magistrate wrote to the Home Office in 1S27 to say that the 
manufacturers were reducing wages though they could well 
afford to advance them : ‘ they scruple not to tell the weavers 
that if their wages an. insufficient for their support, they must 
make application to the overseers of the poor of tlieir respec¬ 
tive Townships to obtain relief to supply deficiencies,’ A few 
days later he writes; ‘ The weavers arc perfectly peaceable 
at present but not a loom in motion.’ Some of the manu¬ 
facturers asked the magistrates for special protection but 
without giving any sufficient reason, and the officer command¬ 
ing in the district had a troop of carabiniers in readiness if 
required, though he evidently agreed with the view of the 
ma^strate about the conduct of the manufacturers. Ulti¬ 
mately the dispute was settled by the mediation of a local 
parson, Mr. Dodds, whose help was requested by the Weavers’ 
Committee, but the terms are not given.* 

There was at the same time a flourishing Union at Hudders¬ 
field covering a district about thirty miles in circumference 
with five thousand members. A member paid 8d. a week 
tmtii he had paid a pound in all and then he was a life member, 
paying no further subscriptions except in case of a strike. 
This Union appears for a time to have been tolerably powerful, 
for it was able to compel one employer to pay a fine of £100 in 
compensation for the wages the men had lost while on strike. 
One of the employers, a manufacturer of waistcoat (neces and 

* Report of Committee on Combination Laws, 1815, p. 37. 

* For above see H.O., 40. a. 
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other fancy goods near Huddersfield, invited his men to dinner, 
and told t^m that they must choose betveen the Union and 
himself. According to his account twenty-four stood by the 
Union and forty stayed with him: a worlcman witness said 
that the forty-five men out of seventy who belonged to the 
Union were all discharged. The most significant fact in the 
story is that the employer found himself obliged to swallow 
his scruples and to ask his men to come back.* 

It is difiicult to get any exact idea of the wages the woollen 
weavers were rccciviug in 1880. It is clear from the evidence 
given before the committees already quoted that wages were 
hi^er in Leeds than in Dewsbury. Employers and work¬ 
men often differed in their estimates. Otae emidoyer from 
Huddersfield told the committee in 1825 that his weavers were 
making thirty shillings a week : a workman witness said that 
these same weavers were making seventeen. But it is clear 
that the woollen weavers had not sunk into anything like the 
pitiable poverty of the cotton or worsted weavers.* A happy 
accident hod saved them for the present from their common 
enemy, the power-loom. The thread used for woollen fabrics 
was feebler, looser, less twisted than the thread for other stuffs, 
and for this reason it was more liable to break and less suited 
to the swift motions of the power-loom.* Woollen weaving 
thus remained a domestic industry for many years after the 
disappearance of the hand-loom weaver in eotton or worsted.* 

TV. —The Shearmen or Croppers 
The weavers and the shearmen were quite separate classes, for 
both weaving and shearing were largely hereditary industnes 
' Cnniniittce on Comliination Laws, 1825,1'p. 120-48. 

° fame-. Kay, a cotton and woollen manufacturn near Buty, gave some 
particulars of the wages he |iaid to bis cotton weavers to the Committee on 
Trade in iSia (p. 217). These wages dropped from 7s. in March 1810 to 4s. 
in May 1811. In November 1811 they had risen to 4s. 6d. Asked to account 
for this last rise he answered, ‘On account of the disp-isitinn of the people to 
riot and the Committee of Masters recommending it.’ He was then asked 
about his woollen weavers, and he answeietl that woollen weavers' wages did 
not vary much. ' Bainip, Yorishtu Past and Present, p. 36t. 

* !iee Report from Hand-looni Weavers’ Coniinissiouer', 1841, p. 24: ‘ Nearly 
twenty years have passed since the application of the power-loom to wool, and 
though constantly extending it is still much less employed foi that purpose thaa 
the liand-Ioom. So much less that its use does not seem to have as yet affected 
wages in the woollen trade.' Even as late as r858 Baines states that the shuttle 
of a power-loom can only fly el the rate of a hand-loom for broadcloth ii^. tU., 
p. 631). 
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«itd Uiey veie never carried on under the same rooL It is 
therefore spedally interesting to notice that they joined forces 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century in a campaign that 
was to last for many years. The story falls into this section, 
because, though the weavers took an active part in the stru^^, 
and the programme presented to Parliament included special 
demands of their own, it was the shearmen whose fate was 
finally determiurd by the issue. The workers hoped to per¬ 
suade Parliament that certain scmi-obsolcte regulations should 
be put into practice, and in this effort they had the help at 
one time of th(‘ small master manufacturers who had reasons 
of their own for disliking the development of the factory 
system. 

For many centuries the woollen trade had been subject* to 
various regulations. They seemed indeed an integral ^rt of 
the industry, and the industry itself had a traditional character 
as a national institution, a fact wliich, no doubt, ai'counts fur 
the serious coniiidcration paid by Parliankcut to the men’s 
proposals.* 

The main laws dealing with the manufacture ou the Statute- 
book were briefly these; 

1. A statute of Kdward vi.’s lime (5 & 6 hldw. vi. c. 22) 

which prohibited the use of gig mills. 

2. The famous statute (5 Elia. e. 4) wl ich enforeed a seven 

years’ apprentici'ship on workers in tht wiMillea trade. 

8. A statute (2 & 3 Philip and Mary, e. 11) nliich limited the 
number of looms any clothier could possess to one, 
and any weaver to two, outside a ‘uly, borough, 
‘ market town or town corporate.’ * 

* The peculiar position of Ihe woollen trade a> regards the introduction of 
nuiLbinery IS clearly act out in the little pamphlet issued at I.eeds in 1803 called 
Oistrvattom cn WoalUn Moikinery, In this il is argued that since the raw 
materUl for the trade is a monoply and limited in quantity, ihe leasona that 
recommend the introduction of machinery lor cotton and Rax do not apply to 
wool. 

* Thia Act, however, did not apply to Yorkshire. There was also a labyrintli 
of statutes regulating minuUly the processes of manufacture and arranging 
tor inspection, but these seem to have fallen into disuse Mr, Shrppaid, the 
big clothier of Uley, declared that be had never known of an inspector in 
Gloucestershire, whilst a Somerset clothier descrilied Ihe functions of the 
inspector, a shoemaker by trade, with whom he bad dealings in Somerset, aa 
merely nominal, conaisting of the receipt of 3 d. per piece of cloth and aa 
annual viait to the Quartet Sessiona to swear be had done his duty (Report 
of Committee on South-West Woollen Clothiers’ Petition, 1803-3), Abont 
these laws the workmen did not concern themselves. 
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1 . €UgMiUi .— ^ACigBiUlwastbenamegiventotheinacliiitety 
wed for raising tiie fibres in tibe doth in order to form a nap 
M die surface, a nap urhich was afterwards shorn ofi. These 
two processes of raising and shearing together were called 

* finishing,’ and the men who worked them were called doth 
workers, or shearmen, or, in Yorkshire, ctoppcis.* Originally 
the raising of the nap was done by hand, with teazles. A gig 
mill was ‘ a machine containing a cylinder about a yard in 
diameter, coveted with teazles, and revolving with great 
rapidity between two upright posts. Above and below this 

, cylinder are two others, round which the cloth is gradually 
wound. . . .’ * The saving of a gig mill in time and labour 
was very great. By hand work it took a man eighty>eight 
hours to raise the nap on a given piece of cloth : by a gig mill, 
worked by one man and a boy, the same process was done in 
twelve hours. The process of shearing off the nap after it was 
raised either by hand or by a gig mill was performed by shear¬ 
men, working heavy hand shears which weighed thirty to forty 
pounds. Their work in this second process of finishing was 
also thrvatem>d by the introduction of shearing frames, a 
device by which several pairs of shears were fixed in a frame 

* which travelled over the cloth.’ By this device, so it was 
estimated, the lime required for shearing a jncce of cloth was 
reduced from eighty-right hours to eighteen.* Although gig 
rrtills were illegal, them was no law on the Statute-book pro¬ 
hibiting shearing frames. 

By 1802 gig mills had been used in a few places for a great 
number of years. Then' had been some gig mills in Gloucester¬ 
shire and Yorksliire fur sixty years, and round Halifax several 
had been set up twenty years previously.* Great discontent 
had been roused by the use of these mills, and a curious letter 
amongst the Chatham MSS.* addressed to Pitt by a certain 

^ These processes are descrilied Baines (YeriiAirf Past assd Pttstsst, 

P. 630): 

(i) ‘ raisinf- up all (he fibres of the wool which can be detached by violent and 
long continued brushing of the cloth Kith teazles, so as to make a nap 
on the surface'; 

(a) ‘ shearing off that nap ... so clean and smooth as to give a soil and 
almost velvety appeartnee and feel to the cloth.’ 

' Report from Assistant Hand-loom Wearers’ Commissioners, part v, p, 373. 

' For above figures see Tables in Reports from Assistant Hand-loom Weavera’ 
Commissioners, 1840, part li. pp. 439 L 

* Minutes of Evidence on Woollen Trade Bill, 1803-3, PP- *49 37*1 

U.O., 42. 66. * Cbatluim MSS., 146 , 
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Or, Tbomea Fhif^ Howard in 1795, contains a suggcstioa 
{whctlter authoriMd or not by the gentlemen dothien does 
not appear) that the ‘ turbulent sprits' amongst the wodmrs 
in tlie South-West should be the objects of the Press Gang’s 
attention. The master dothies, says the writer, desire to 
get rid of the men, and ‘ they think they might be made useful 
to thdr Country in the Army and Navy; their present Masters 
would provide for their Families.’ He estimates the possible 
numbers as between three thousand and four thousand. 

Both in Yorkshire and in the south-west actions had been 
instituted before 1795 by the shearmen against users of gig 
mills under the old law of Edward vi., but as they had failed 
to prove that the gig mills were the same as those prohibited 
by the statute, the question was still open.* The adoption 
of gig mills in Wiltshire was the cause of the renewed agita¬ 
tion of 1802. 

2. Apprenticeship. —^The practice of enforcing a seven years’ 
apprenticeship for weavers and cloth workers had fallen into 
disuse by 1802. A big Gloucester master manufacturer 
asserted in 1808 that out of 158 weavers employed by him 
only twenty-one had served a regular apprcnticiship, whilst 
no one of his cloth workers had been apprenticed.* In Wilt¬ 
shire apprenticeship seems to have been more common.* In 
Yorkshire only about one in twenty of the mt.u had been 
regularly apprenticed.* 

8. Limitation of Looms, —Neither of the two former questions, 
gig mills or apprenticeship, affected the small master manu¬ 
facturers in Yorkshire with their domestic system. It was 
the regulations with regard to the limitation of looms that 
they wished to use against the big masters, and hence they 
jmned forces with the workmen who desired to eiilorcc not 
only this but the other restrictions as well.' These Yorkshire 

* Evidence on Woollen Tiade Bill, 1802-3, p. 372; and H.O., 42. 83 (Mr. 
Read’s report). 

* Committee on South-West Woollen Oothiers' Petition, 1802-3 (Edward 
Sheppard). 

* See ihd. Two manufacturers gave the proportion of apprenticed to un- 
•pprentieed as two to one. There had also been of rerent years a considerable 
iiiflu of unapprenticed women weavers both in Yortishire and the South-West. 

* Report of Committee on Yorkshire Woollen Petitions, 1802-3. 

■ Committee on Sute of Woollen Manufacture, 1806, p. 9. As a matter of 
fact the statute of Philip and Mary did not apply to Yorkshire, but no doubt 
they hoped for the substitution of a new statute limiting looms everywhere (see 
Re^rt of Committee on Petition of Manufacturers of Woollen Cloth in York- 
sb^ 1803-4). 
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saiaO nuuteis with liieir two or three joanieymm saw them- 
sdves in danger of extinction at the ban^ of the big masten 
who were concentrating numbers of looms in one building: 
whilst the weavers in the south-west dreaded that weaving 
like spiming might in future be carried on in the master manu- 
factURTs’ own preittises, instead of, as hitherto, in their own 
homes. All this time in the south-west clothing district a 
migration was going on from the towns to the villages, where 
there was water power to work machinery. An enforcement 
of the Act of Philip and Mary would stop the concentration of 
looms in these villages. In Wiltshire, it may be noted, there 
was already one factory where the employer had gathered 
the looms working for him together into one building,* but as a 
rule the weavers worked in their own homes at looms belonging 
to themselves. 

The chief advantage claimed by those few masters who bad 
the weaving, like the spinning, done on their own premises, was 
the prevention of embezzlement which was said to be rife 
when weaving was done at home; * most master clothiers, 
however, preferred the risk to the trouble of providing large 
premises and the difficulties of inducing workers to enter 
them. 

The serious campaign against gig mills began with their 
introduction into Wiltshire, in the towns of Warminster and 
Bradford in the spring of 1802 .® The shearmen refused to 
finish cloth previously put in a gig mill, and a series of out¬ 
rages ensued in the course of which the men not only destroyed 
property but fired into the windows of the owners or workers 
of the unpopular machinery. Public sympathy was on the 
side of the shearmen.® In addition to the disputes about 
gig mills the shearmen at Trowbridge, where there were no 
gig mills, had a difference with the master dothieis on the 
subject of wages early in July, but after a week’s strike five 
dothieis met a deputation of five shearmen and acceded to 
thdr terms. But the dissatisfactioa with the use of gig mills 

* Committee on South-West Clolhiem' Petitioo, 1803-3 (Jo^a Jones). 

* /h'd. (EduuU Sheppard). 

' Committee on South-West Clothiers' Tetition, 1S03 3. For »hat follows 
tee H.O., 43. 65, and 43. 66. 

* The High Constable ol Warminster complained that the inhabitants were 
apathetic or sympathetic owing to 'disgust at the introductioo of machinery,' 
and Mi. John Jones wrote that many persons refused to act os special constabkt. 
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stiQ lenuuned aad showed itself in violent tomu. On July 21, 
1802, a cottage fulling and spinoing mill at Littleton was bnmt 
down: another mill at Steeple Ashton was also fired a few 
days later, and by the end of July it was estimated that no 
less tiian £8000 of damage had been done. 

The headquarters of the sheannen’s organisation in the south* 
west was at Trowbridge, and their affairs were managed by 
a committee of thirteen. Members had a printed ticket 
with the motto, ‘ May Industry and Freedom unite us in 
Friendship,’ and without this ticket no shearman was allowed 
to work. The ticket held good in Yorkshire also where similar 
tickets were in use.* 

The most remarkable feature of the prr ccedings was a 
regular and intimate correspondence between the south-west 
and Yorkshire. Shearmen’s clubs must have been in exist¬ 
ence a considerable time, but possibly the communication 
between them had been less close. Mr. Read, a London 
magistrate sent down by Government to inquire into the 
outrages, wrote: * ’ these Clubs are certainly not of many 
months’ standing, and I think their Government is at Li'cds, a 
letter has been seen as coming from thence-, directing the forma¬ 
tion of Clubs and Committees of Correspondence and to write 
as sensible a Letter as they could and direct it and any other 
Letters to George Palmer . . . Leeds, tne person who com¬ 
municated this to me is a respectable clothier at Wamiinstcr, 
and as he did not come by liis knowledge of the ConU-nts in an 
honourable manner I at present can give your Lordship no 
further informatiun about it.’ 

The leading spirits among the shearmen were men who had 
been discharged from the Army and Navy during the Peace 
of Amiens and had come home to find themselves without 
employment. As one of the masters put it, it is ‘not an 
assembly of a common Mob but a body of armed, regulated, 
and systematical people composed prindpally of Militia Men 
and Marines.’ * Their point of view is given in an anonymous 
letter to Mr. Benjamin Hobhuuse, M.P. for Hindoo ; * 

'Most worthy .Sir, —Called by the general voice at Bradford to 
one of whom We hope have a natural feeling for his Brother 
Mortals to whom We hope will intercede for us so that We may 

* H.O., 42. 6$, and 42. 66. * H.O., 42. 66, August 10. 

* H.O., 42. 65, July 26. 

* H.O., 42. 65. We have iaserted punctuation. 
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Iwve labour to earn our Daily Bread. Some of ua may periumi 
ouHre or lets served in His Ifajes^'s Service some Six, Eight 
or ten years in Defence of him a^ his Country. Now the Con¬ 
tending Nations are at Peace with each other we are send home 
to starve. Will our Masters that have discharged ns hold with 
this ? We know that it have been mentioned to our great men 
and Ministers in Parliament by them that have Factorys how 
many poor they employ, forgetting at the same time how many 
more they would employ were they to have it done by hand as 
they used to do. The Poor house we find full of great Inrking 
Boys who could earn a Shilling a day on the Scribling horse. 
The last granting of Poors Rates is not collected by SOO Pounds 
or the Parish is that behind. Five grantings of Poors Rates 
granted last year, and our Gentlemens time is so took up with 
skeming Inventions to lake away Poors T..abour that if a Vestry 
is called there ts hardly any Person to Attend, so we find them 
grantings is not settled, that People is determined not to pay such 
a number of Rates, and so often I am informed by many that 
there will be a Revolution and that there is in Yorkshire about 
.^0 thonsand in a Correspondent Society. The fresh assessment 
of Taxes and poors Rates Through so many being put out 
of employ will soon bring it to an Issue, if Ciovcrnment do not 
take it in hand Quickly for the Poor to have Plenty of Work. 
The Lord will sooner or later Punish those that wants to Abate 
the hireling in his wages. The burning of Factorys or setting fire 
to the property of People we know is not right, but Starvation 
forces Nature to do that which he would not, nor would it reach 
bis Thoughts had be sufficient Employ. We have tne<l every 
Effort to live by Pawning our Cloatbs and Chatties, so we are 
now on the brink for the last struggle. Do with us and for us as 
you would wish to be done unto that We may before we give up 
the Ghost Clasp our hands and say Hobbouse for ever. 

from a Souldier 

Returned to his W'ife and weeping Orphans.’ 

A deputation of seven shearmen waited on July 26 on Mr. 
Jones of Bradford, one of the masters who had lately set up a 
gig mill. Mr. Hobhouse was also present at the deputation. 
Mr. Jones made the fair offer not only to give work to all at 
present unemployed in the parish of Bradfoi^ (stated by them 
to be thirty in number), but ‘ always to give a preference to 
the employment of Men of the said Parish rather than use 
Frames for the cutting or Sheering of Cloth whilst any such 
men should want work ’; he further promised not to do gigging 
or shearing for hire. These liberal terms did not satisfy the 
deputation ; they rejected them on behalf of the body of shear¬ 
men ‘and declared it was the rcsolutimi of the Shearmen 
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thioai^Mmt England, Scotland, and Iidand not to woik aHet 
Maddneiy.’ * 

The master clothiers of the south-west seem on the whole 
to have adopted a oondliatoxjr and reasonable attitude. On 
August 16 , 1802 , they held a meeting at Bath, at which, after 
dei^g with the question of granting rewards for the dis¬ 
covery of outrages, they passed the following important 
resolution: * 

'That for the Preservation of the Trade of this Part of the 
Country, it is the Determination of this Meeting to defend the 
Machinery already introduced, and any which, from its Utility, 
may be judged adviseable hereafter to introduce into the Woollen 
Manufactures, against the Attacks of any Person or Persons 
whomsoever; the Manufacturers engaging to find Employ for all 
Persons in their respective Employment in some other Branch of 
the Manufacture, of which such Person shall be capable, at ample 
and sufficient Wages, in case by the Introduction of Machinery the 
Services of any such Persons shall be rendered unnecessary in the 
particular Branch of the Manufacture, in which they are now or 
have lately been employed ; so long as such Persons shall demean 
themselves with Propriety.’ 

These negotiations were poisoned like ail negotiations of the 
kind by the existence of the CombinBlion Act. On the face 
of it the offer seemed a fair one, and th<. workers would have 
been wise to accept it. But there was no security that the 
promise would be kept, and if the workmen wished at any 
time to discuss an apparent breach of the agreement or the 
meaning of such terms as ‘ ample and sulTicicnt,’ the employers 
could effectually restrain them by the use of the Combination 
Act. Already, indeed, proceedings had begun against them 
under that Act and the Conspiracy Law. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that they were unwilling to surrender what they 
considered their trump card, the claim that gig mills were 
illegal, without some more definite guarantee than a promise 
of this kind. Arrests had already begun. The Law Officers 
had wished to proceed against the deputation who wai'^cd on 
Mr. Jones. 

'We are of opinion’ [they wrote")* ‘that the Conduct of the 
Individuals who came to Mr. Jones’ House will support an Indict¬ 
ment for a Conspiracy—and we should recommend an Indictment 

' H.O., 42. 65, July 26; and Committee on South-West Clothiers’ Fetitioo, 
1802-3. 

* H.O., 42. 66, September 6. * H.O., 42. 65, Jaly 28. 
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to be pnpwred and sent down to tbe aasiaes for Wiltahire dutfgii^ 
tbeae UTcn men with snch Conapiney and that Mr. Hobhouae 
and the other penona present with Mr. Jonea should attend at 
the Assises to go before tbe Grand Jury with the Bill 

SrsNCEB PtRCiraL, 

Thomas Mamnbus Suttox.’ 

Mr. Jones, however, had a more delicate sense of honour 
and he demurred to this ; the seven delegates, he wrote,* had 
been promised that no advantage should be taken of their 
attendance, and hence however desirable it might be to make 
examples,' I shall personaUy become reprobated for an apparent 
deception towards these Men.’ He asked that proceedings 
should at any rate be suspended. Apparently no further 
action was taken in the case of this deputation; attention was 
directed instead to the question of arresting the committee 
at Trowbridge. Mr. Jones had urged the necessity of this 
step and of examining all letters to and from Yorkshire—‘ the 
effects of such Combinations,’ he wrote, ‘ arc more to be 
dreaded than even open Attacks.’ • 

The Government early in August sent down Mr. Read from 
London to help the justices on the spot and to find out if 
the militia were implicated.* Before his arrival, Mr. Jones, 
who seems to have played the double part of manu¬ 
facturer and magistrate, had arrested Thomas Elleker or 
Hilleker on the charge of burning tbe mill at Littleton, and 
wrote : * * I have also secured three other Men on suspicion, 
hoping one of them, after a little Confinement, may be induced 
to come forward as an Evidence.’ lie added that he did not 
intend to discharge the men for some days, ‘ believing their 
apprehension will prcxluce a general dismay amongst these 
offenders.’ 

Mr. Jones’ plan was not very successful; ‘ the woridng 
Clothiers,’ wrote Lord Pembroke, the Lord Lieutenant, * when 
once so deeply engaged as these are, are unfortunately true to 
each other.’ * Mr. Read, when he reached the district about 
August 9, urged the magistrates to arrest the committee and 
to search their houses for papers; ‘ although I have not yet 
discovered that they have any other object in View than that 
of making better Terms with their Employers and of getting 
rid of the Gig Mills, yet it appears to me that the Club is likely 
to become a dangerous Engine, upon the present extensive 

• H.O., 43. 6s, July 30. * U.O., 42. 65, July 37. 

* H.O., 42. 66, August 3. * nu. * H.O., 43. 66, Aupirt 7. 
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Vln.' * Rye of tihe committee wen seeuied by AagOBt IS 
and wem chained under the Act of 87 Geo. m. e. 1S8,* 
witb administering an illegal cutth. Their trial ma fixed for 
the March Assizes. 

The Combination Act with its more summary methods 
was also called into play; temptations held out to acoom- 
{dioes, wrote Mr. Read on September 1,* have hitherto 
been useless, but six shearmen were sent to gaol last week 
under the Combination Act, four for offences, the other two 
for refusing to give testimony, ‘ and we have liad one pecuniary 
conviction for paying a Shearman to keep him out of Work. 
I am bringing forward as many Cases as I can under the Com¬ 
bination Act, and by forcing some to give Evidence against 
others, I hope to provoke some quarrels amongst them, and 
by that means to be able to bring some of their Deeds to light.* 
Twelve days later he wrote : * ‘ Two or more Justices meet 

daily at one or other of the Manufacturing Towns and as the 
Combination Act affords a very convenient pretext for sum¬ 
moning and examining upon Oath any suspected Persons I 
have continually some before them. It answers the double 
purpose of keeping the Magistrates at their Post and of alarm¬ 
ing the disaffected, wc have six in confinement for Offences 
against the Act and three for refusing to give testimony.’ 
He odds a sentence which illustrates the alUmative before 
workmen against whom active magistrates chose to enforce 
the law; two men had come with moi<ey from Leeds, and he 
regrets that he did not hear about them in time for he had 
intended to have ‘summoned them before Tiro justices in 
Somerset and to have mode them cither perjure themselves 
or disclose their Secrets.’ 

Meantime in Yorkshire the shearmen, or the croppers as 
they were called in that district, were gaining their object. 
Mr. Jones of Bradford in Wilts, it may be noticed, hod not 
ceased using his gig mill, but seeing that the shearmen refused 
to cut his cloth for him after the nap had been raised in the 
mill, he introduced shearing frames, superintended by persons 
not shearmen.* In Yorkshire, on the other hand, the croppers 
not only succeeded in preventing the erection of new gig mills, 
but even stopped those already in use. 

* H.O., 43 - 66, August 9. 

* An Act passed at the time of the Mutifl> of lie Nore. 

* II.O., 41. 66. ‘ /iui., Septrmlier 13. 

' /in,, September 5. 
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Hr. Cookscm, the Muyttr of l«eds, wrote on August 21,1802: * 
*The whok system upon which the Sheannen in the West 
act, was, I am afraid engendered here, being perfectly con¬ 
genial to the threats and tone of language they use on any 
occasion attracting their hostility.’ Knowing the dangers 
of their threats, he continues, ‘ I have, within these last nine 
months by my own personal influence privately prevailed 
upon one or two Houses who meditated the adding a Gig mill, 
or a shearing Machine to their Works to desist for the present, 
or I am firmly convinced we should have had such horrid 
outrages to deplore here, as have been practised in the West. 
. . . Every Class of Workmen,’ he adds, ‘ make a common Cause 
with that of the Clotii workers and every turn out for advance 
of Wages, is sup]Kirted by general contributions from almost 
every other Class.’ Later on he writes* that the Yorkshire 
croppers are alarmed about the Bath meeting of August 
16, for they know that the use of machinery in the south¬ 
west will lead to its use in Yorkshire,* or else carry away 
much trade. Within the last three weeks by threatening a 
strike the shearmen had succeeded in stopping all the gig 
mills at Huddersfield, some of wltich had worked for twenty 
years. The masters yielded rather than lose the shipping 
season,' and the Law here against Gig mills is now as complete 
in affect, nay more so, than if enacted by Parliament.’ 

The situation was complicated in Yorkshire by a strike of 
croppers against Mr, Gott, the well-known woollen manufac¬ 
turer of Leeds, for apprenticing two boys who W'ere over four¬ 
teen. The eighty croppers working for Mr. Gott refused to 
do any more work unless he dismissed the boys. This Mr. 
Gott refused to do, and the eighty en>ppets struck work, in¬ 
volving some nine liundrcd other workers with them.* The 
quarrel extended to other houses ton. The croppers were in 
a strong position. ‘They are the Tyrants of the Country,’ 
wrote Lord Fitzwilliam,* * tlicir power and influence has grown 
out of their high wages, which enable them to make deposits, 

> II.O , 4*. 66. ‘ H.O , 40. 66. 

* At the bottom of • ptinteif advertUement for shearmen wanted at Leeds 
circulated in the west is a note in wiitmg explainii g ‘ huw wi.ll tiungs went in 
Yorkshire where there were no gig nulls or Shearing Frames and the poor 
Man’s Labour not aliridged, and that if Tbmes were to Iircume so here esecy- 
thing would be peace and Harmony ’ (H.O., 43. 66, (.October 3). 

* H.O., 4a. 66, September ay and October 3; and Committee on WooUca 
Manufacture, iSob, p. 34. 

* H.O., 43. 66, September 37. 
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tiiKt puts them beyood all fear of inconvcnienoe from mis* 
oondueti’ The ctoppets* funds, in fact, enabled them to hold 
out till the masters yielded cady next year. Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
comments on the position of the small skilled body of work¬ 
men who acted as missionaries to other trades are interesting, 
and are written as if there were no such law as the Com- 
Unation Act.> 

‘ By the reports 1 receive, it does not appear that the Croppers 
commit any acts of violence, nor do I know upon what principle 
the measures they adopt, and which render them so powerful can 
be restricted or even reprobated. Whnt is objectionable in bodies 
of Men laying up in the days of prosperity against those of 
adversity.'* Within these few years Parliament has sanctioned 
and encouraged the principle to the full extent of anything these 
People appear to do.* However, I fear it will be productive of 
serious evil hereafter, The advantage these People derive from 
their system of combination becomes an example to every other 
branch of trade and manufacture, and the pains they take to 
disseminate their system amongst other trades, gives just rause 
for apprehension that the trouble they take in this cause, will not 
be without its consequences. Others will do as they have done. 
Wages will increase universally, and of eonseqnenee the prices of 
manufacture. The question that arises, is. How far can the 
foreign Market bear increase of price ^ It is an alarming incite¬ 
ment to the industry of other Nations,—there is the evil—I see 
little else to be unea.sy about.' 

The masters’ panacea in Yorkshire was to attempt to make 
the Combination Laws more stringent, though they do not 
seem to have tried to enforce the existing laws. l,rird FiU- 
william, the Lord Lieutenant, it must be nolicid. though 
lamenting the tyranny of the emppers deprecated this policy.* 

Communications between Yorkshire and the south-west con¬ 
tinued through the year 1802 partly by means of delegates, 
partly by letters, ^pics of a few of the letters which were 
intercepted in the post by the authorities, survive amongst the 
Home Office Papers. The originals were sent on in order to 
prevent suspicion. It is interesting to know what the shear- 
men were thinking. ‘ Gentlemen,’ w'rites James Griffon from 
Trowbridge to Gmrge Palmer at Leeds on September 5.* 
* The two friends that you sent amongst us gave every informa¬ 
tion and council that we could desire.’ The obstacles, he goes 

* H.O., 42. 70, January 30, 1803. 

* He tefen, no doubt, to the Ftiendiy Society Acts of 1793 (33 Geo. lit. 
c 54) and 1795 (35 Geo. in. c. 111). 

* U.O.,42. 66, September 27. * H.O., 42. 66. 
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on, an ooany, * but we hope by the bfessing of God and your 
bdp to sunnount them aU, we think that we may say that 
excepting one or two places which is but very little consequence 
that the whole country will be harmonized.* The writer urges 
his friends to accept information only from Trowbridge. ' We 
are informed that something have turned up in our favour, 
but for the truth of it we cannot say, and we hope that some 
of our friends will be at home soon,* and those that do remain 
will not be so cruel used as they have been, but, if it is possiUe 
we shall bail them out, and if so we shall give you informa* 
tion. ... By Order of the Community, Jas. Gbiffon C.’ 

Another packet of letters directed to George Palmer at 
Leeds * was iiitondcd for a certain Joseph Warren, a shearman, 
nephew of the James May who had been arrested as a leading 
member of the committee. Warren in fear for his own safety 
had made off to Yorkshire. ‘ I know that you cannot come 
to me yet,’ writes Ann Waller his sweetheart, ‘ unless you do 
mean to involve yourself in trouble and put it out of your 
Power to do any good to your Friend.’ ‘ Your Uncle James,' 
writes his mother, Phoebe Warren, ‘ has been used very bad 
since he have been in Gaol. I hope, my Son,’ she adds 
cautiously, ‘ that you will think on this that a Friend in the 
Pocket is better than to trust to anothe r.* 

Another letter comes from Charles Thomas, the president 
of some trade or other at Bristol, and is also directed to George 
Palmer at Leeds; * ‘ Gentlemen,’ it runs, ‘ wc received your 
kind Letter the 5th Instant and am sorry to hear that you 
have so many Enemies to contend with, as it must be very 
expensive to you when so many men is out of employ, hope 
you have had liberal supplies from most Towns in the Kingdom; 
if you should be in want we have no objection of making you 
a small remittance. Hope you will in a short time be able 
to give us on account of your having met with good success, 
and be able to let the Mcr^ants and Alanufacturcrs know they 
are in the wrong, and be oshmned of their nasty mean conduct. 
We shall always be happy to hear from our Brethren the Cloth 
Dressers of Leeds, ns ^cy arc a set of men which ought to 
be esteemed, and 1 hope is by all Trades. Gentlemen, wishing 
you health and Respect, I remain your most obedient, 

Chablks Tuouas, PresidenL’ 


‘ Clearly the men in prison. 
' H.O., 42. 70, March ly. 


* H.O., 06, October 3. 
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WOfiam May, brother of James May, went up to Leeds late 
in the year 1802, and wrote on December 16 that he was doing 
much business with the committee; * that he had visited 
Huddersfield, Saddlcworth, and Manchester; that it had been 
decided to pay £50 to Mr. W.* before he left Leeds, and to send 
another £100 to Trowbridge by December 28. He, William 
May, had promised that £50 should be raised in the west 
by tbat time * in order that a Petition may be immediately 
carried into Parliament. Mr. W.,’ he adds, ‘have received 
positive instructions to retain the first Counsel for tlic Trial.’ 

To understand William May’s references to a petition to 
Parliament it is necessary to go back a little. The activities 
of the men in the woollen industry that st'ornicr were not 
confined to violence against gig mills. In Gloucestershire 
the weavers formed or revived an association, with Mr. Walter 
Hilton Jessop, an attorney, as President, and started a cam¬ 
paign against unapprenticed weavers.* Mr. Jessop issued 
notices of actions against some 150 weavers for illegally exercis¬ 
ing their trade; the action was oirly proeeedc'd with in one 
case against a Mr. Webb, a roaster clothier, for employing a 
non-apprentioed man, and this case which came up at the 
August Assizes, 1802, was dropped on the understanding tlut 
Mr. Webb would no longer employ unappnntieed weavers. 
Of the other weavers about a hundred wctc said to have stopped 
weaving. 

Prosecutions were threatened as well under the statute 
of Philip and Mary for using more than the prescribed 
number of looms. The shearmen of Wilts and Somerset 
also threatened actions against unapprenticed men, and 
solemnly presented some gig mills as a nuisance to the Grand 
Jury at the Salisbury Assizes in August.* The Grand Jury 
took no action, and it was of course very doubtful whether 
the gig mills were the same os those prohibited by Edward vi. 
But the masters felt themselves placed in on awkward position, 
and in order to put an end to the various actions hanging over 
them, applied to Parliament in the autumn of 1802 for a Bill 
to suspend the woollen statutes till July 1808. The statutes 
which they wished to have suspended were twenty-four in 

> H.O., 43. 66. 

* Mr. W.KMr. Wilmot, an attorner at Bradfotxl who acteil for the men. 

* Endence on Woollen Trade Bill, 1803-3 Ja*aop't eTidenee), 44ftl 
•ad Comnuttee on Woollen Manniiacture, 1806, p. 351. 

* H.O., 43. 66, September 6. 
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aO. induding various Acta regulating the manufacture. It 
was to promote a petition against tUs Bill, which would of 
couise have been fatal to the men’s cause, that William May was 
seeking help in the north. The shearmen all this while were 
receiving support from a number of different trades. From 
the books that fell into the hands of the House of Commons 
Committee of 1806 it appeared * that contributions have been 
received from all descriptions of persons in 1802, clothiers, 
colliers, bricklayers, wool-sorters, from the dothiers’ community, 
joiners, sawyers, flax-drcsscis, shoemakers, tumpike-men, 
cabinet-makers receipts from Manchester, patten-ring makers 
and paper-makers.’ * 

The masters’ Bill for suspending the opemtion of the woollen 
statutes crept thniugh the Hous<- of Commons,* but its career 
was checked at the second reading in the Lords on February 8, 
1803, when Lord Pelham (Home Secretary) asked the House 
to di ,'cr the second reading a month in order that the question 
of repeal could lie discussed.* This rather doubtful sdetory 
was hailed witli more joy than the occasion warranted by the 
weavers and shearmen. ‘ Barton the weaver,’ runs a letter 
of February 10, 1808, s<iit up by Mr. Jones,* ‘ has written to 
his Comrades at Bradford that their Enemies are defeated, 
riiat praise was due to Mr. Jessop (their attorney) and that 
they had obtained a complete victory. . . .’ Again on February 
11, * Some few Weavers paraded the streets of Bradford yester¬ 
day with blue Cockades, and the Bells at Trowbridge have 
been ringing most part of this muiniiig. Barton came home 
with otliers in Post Chaises.’ 

Early in March at the Salisbury Assizes, Thomas Ellcker 
or Hiilcker was capitally convicted of arson for the burning 
of LitUeton mill and paid the penalty with his life. James 
May and the four other men charged with administering an 
illegal oath were acquitted. The witness, an accomplice, broke 
down. ‘ The execution of Hilliker will. I hope,’ wrote Mr. 
Read, ‘ answer all the Binds of Public Justice.’ * The disturb- 

' Committee on Woollen ManiiiectUTe, iSo6, p. 355. 

* ‘ The eountiy at large not knowing anything of iti nature,' laid the shearmen 
afterwards (II. O., 42. 83). 

* See Parlwntntary Stgisfrr, February 8, 1S03. That the question eanaed 
some anxiety to the (iovernment u shown by a draft letter to the Lords Iiieu- 
tenant of the clothing counties asking for their opinions on the subject, n letter 
which was not sent lest there should seem a difference of opinion amongst Ae 
minivicrs(I 1 . 0 ., 42. 70, January 3). 

* H.O., 42. 7a 


' H.O., 42. 70, Match 9. 
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•aoes, indeed, hsd ceased many months pxevionudjr and tiie 
men wme busy with their legal and Pariiamentaiy campaign, 
tfaon^ the master dothieis were seriously alanned at *the 
more than common respect* shown by the multitude of woifc- 
mrei at Hilleker’s funeral.* No breach of the peace occurred. 

The master manufacturers of the three south>westem cloth¬ 
ing counties petitioned in March 1808 for a Bill to repeal parts 
of thirteen Acts of Parliament, including the Acts about 
apprenticeship, gig mills, and limitation of looms.* The 
merchants and manufacturers from Yorkshire also petitioned 
on the same side, whilst the weavers, the shearmen, the occupicn 
of houses and tenements in clotliing towns in Wilts, Somerset, 
and Gloucestershire, and the sheannen from 'he Wc'st Riding 
petitioned against the Bill. The Bill went through th(‘ Commons 
after some discussion,* but was changed in tlic Lords into a 
Bill suspending the statutes for a year. There was an under¬ 
standing that the whole question of the wtadlen laws should 
come up for final revision tli«‘ next year.* 

The evidence given by the different sides in support of 
petitions for and against the Bill is voluminous and interest¬ 
ing.* Much of it is technical. The oni side says that gig 
mills strain and damage the doth; the other side claims that 
they produce a better result than hand work ; one side declares 
it ^es seven years to learn weaving—as one witness puts it, 
a weaver is not ‘ compus mentis ’ under seven years- the other 
puts the length of time required as under a year. The witnesses 
on the men’s side include, besides weavers and shearmen, 
some small master dothieis. All are cIumIv questioned 
on the subject of the man’s assodations, and exhibit the dogged 
seeretiveness engendered by Uic Combination Act. They 

* Parltamentary Register, April I, 1803. The Shcejmen’s Union eddently 
gave hU widow a small allowance (see Report on Woollen Manuiacture, 1806, 
P- 355 )- 

' RarUamentary Register, April 6, 1803. 

* See Parltameiftary Register, March aS, Apiil 1, April 6, April 7, April tj, 
July I, 1803. 

* See H.O , 42. 83: undated petitirm of sbeaimen in which they say that 
the master clothiers only obtained the suspending Act in August 1^3 ‘under 
as your Petitioners were informed and believe a solemn pledge and assurance 
that they would come forward early in the ensuing sessions with a Bill for a 
general revision and regulation of the said Laws.’ Cf. letter from Math. 
Edwards and John Tate, tUd. 

* See Report rm South-West Woollen Clothiers’ Petition, 1801-3 > Report of 
Committee on Yorkshire Woollen Petitions, i8oa-3; Minutes of Evidence on 
Woollen Trade Bill, 1802-3. 
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mnst in truth 'either perjure theruMlves or disdose their 
aeerets,’ and they choose tte former. Nothing could exceed 
their obstiiuu^ in maintaining both the truth of their asser¬ 
tions about apprenticeship and gig mills, and their ignorance 
about recent events in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. The 
nerrs of noting or of correspondence between the men in the 
south-west and in Yorkshire comes to them as new and 
interesting information. The only club they have ever heard 
of is an innocent Benefit Club. One, when hard pressed, 
admits that he belongs to ‘ An Association, to subscribe our 
Mites to bring this before the Honourable House of Commons. 
To bring what ? Our Case that we might not be sent to the 
Factories.’' 

In 1804 there was a change of Ministry', and Parliament was 
too busy to pay much attention to the .subject of the woollen 
laws. 'The weavers of Glouecstershirc tried without success 
to come to an arrangc-nient for a revising Bill with the master 
clothiers. They declared, * We the Weavers of the said County 
do solemnly declare that we have been and ever will be un- 
connecto<l with the workmen in every other branch of the 
Woollen Manufaetuie.’ They prrjjxised that villages should 
be treated as towns, that those at present working should be 
unmolested, but that apprenticeship should be enforced in 
future, except in the ease of the weavers’ own children ; that 
there should be no factories, but that the number of looms one 
man might have should be three broad, or six narrow, or one 
broad and four narrow, or two broad and two narrow; the 
other 8tatute.s to remain unchangi'd.* A Bill of some sort or 
other was indeed intriHiuccd on the subject but was shelved 
on the second reading, and a fresh suspending Bill brou^t in 
and carried instead, Pitt observing that 'at this late period 
of the session it was impossible that the House could attend 
to the regulation of a subject of such magnitude.’ * Accord¬ 
ing to the sheannen he ‘ pledgt-d his word to the House that 
hiiuisters would take up the Business ’ early next session.* 

In 1805 the shearmen mode a determined cflort to obtain 
a settlement in their favour. This year the small dothies 
of Yorkshire took an active part as well as the weavers of 
the west.* A Bill favouring their cause was prepared by Hr. 

' Eviilence on Wotdien Trade Bill, iSor-j, p. 2b. 

• Committee oa Woullen Maautectare, iSob, pp. 336 I. 

• Parhamenttay StgisUr, June 13, 1S04. * H O., 4 s. 83 . 

' Report of Committee on ('loth workers am’ others* Petitions, tSoj. 
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BiDoke, long their champioD, by Wilberforoe and Sr WOfian 
Yoong.^ lUs Bill, whUst repealing some ol the statutes 
object^ to, proposed : * 

(1) To reinforce restrictions about apprenticeship with 

exemptions for those already at work: 

(2) To set a limit to the number of looms in a clothier’s or 

a weaver’s house: 

(8) To limit tlic number of spinning jennies to be used by 
a clothier on liis premises, and to limit the number 
of spindles on each jenny : 

(4) To prevent truck more efficiently. 

(5) To it'gulate the duties of inspectors. 

(6) To declare that the Act of Edw, vi. iibout gig mills 

applied to the present gig mills. 

The Yorkshire elolhicre backed lh(“ Hill vigorously, 89,000 
of them petitioning in its favour.* This Hill, winch would 
certainly, as its opponents pointi-d out, have proved a serious 
check to machinery, was withdrawn on its second it'ading 
(June 19) on the understanding that the matter would be 
dealt with finally in a similar Bill next year. Pitt, ‘ though 
he could give no pledge that such a Bill should be brought 
forward, yet assured the hou. gt'ntlenum that the attention 
of parliament should certainly be drawn vo the subject as early 
as possible in the next st'ssion.’ * Meanwhile another sus¬ 
pending Hill was rushed thmugh both Houses. There were 
numbers of hostile petitions. Mr. Peti-r Moore, who opposed 
the suspending Bill, estimated tliat whilst there were only the 
si^atuies of 88 manufacturers on Ix-half of the Bill,its oppioncnts 
numbered 200,000.* Counsel was not heard against the Bill 
either in the Commons or the Lords, for the question of time 
was urgent; the previous suspending Bill expired on July 1, 
and this only received its second reading in the Lords on June 
28, and the royal assent on July 2. Hod there been any gap 
between the two Acts many of the woollen manufacturers 
would have been liable to considerable penalties. The new 
suspending Bill instead of lasting a year was to expire on May 

' Ptrliamtntary Register, May 24, 1805. 

* lo H.O., 42. 83, there a an undated memorandum on the Sheatmea’a Bill 
from which the following it taken. 

* Parliamentary Register, June 6, 1805. 

* JNd.,JuM 19, 1805. 

* /M., June 20^ 180J. 
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1,1800, » ptovision oieant to enmn that the question would 
be finally settled early next year. 

That the Government were by no means unfriendly to the 
men’s side is proved by the memoranda on the business in 
the Home Oifice Papers; indeed unless one bears in miqd that 
the wooUen trade seemed to be on a different basis to any other 
trade and that, as Mr. Read put it, the experience of five 
hundred years showed that some regulations were necessary,* 
it is difficult to reconcile their altitude with their dislike of 
restrictions in other trades. 

One memorandum of 1805, in what looks like the hand¬ 
writing of the Under Secretary,* advises that instead of repeal¬ 
ing the Act about gig mills the shearmen should be allowed 
to try the cose at law, and then if the gig mills are the 
same—and the writer thinks they are not—the men should 
have their remedies. Apprenticeship the writer declares to 
be a difficult question ; if 5 Eliz. c. 4 continues to be sus¬ 
pended ‘ mischief mny arise to our manufactures, from a too 
general use of Labourers not properly instructed.’ The 
question had better be reported on by the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade. The attitude of the write-r on the 
question of the limitation of looms and the factory as opposed 
to the domestic system is interesting; the case of the weavers, 
he writes, ' merits attention, and if the principles upon which 
the use of looms is restricted to private Houses, is set aside, 
this great branch of business will as far as the Persona of those 
Individuals are concerned, be carried on upon the same prin¬ 
ciple with Machinery—that is they will be collected in Work¬ 
houses, and become the hired Servants of the Manufacturer 
instead of being Housekeepers and heads of Families. But 
there seems no objccUon to allowing the Weavers, in their 
present state, to have os many looms in their Houses as their 
Families can work.' Another memorandum * points out that 
the question bristles with difficulties, and the writer sees * great 
objections to Government taking the Measure up in the first 
Instance and making what is to be done their oton Jet. The 
Sheannen theiefoie should have an Interview first with one 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury and afterwards nith Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Rose and endeavour to settle with them the 
best mode of putting the Business in a course of Investiga¬ 
tion and of bringing it to a speedy conclusion by a Decision 
of Parliament.* 

' H.O., 43. 83. 


■ /ML 


*/M 
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But Mr. Pitt had other things to think about, for in those 
short, months the Third Coalition against Napoleon—^his last 
nnhapj^ creation—^was constructed and shattered, and the 
shearmen's hopes and fears counted for little in the great 
mardi of events that winter. Their persistence, however, was 
unabated. No sooner was Pitt dead and the Ministry of ‘ All 
the Talents ’ installed, than they began their applications 
again, this time to Lord Spencer the new Home Secretary.* 
Again in 1806 the matter was shelved and a suspending BiD 
brought in. ‘ The two last hCnistrics,’ wrote Lord Auckland,* 
‘ having been unable to form any practicable opinion on this 
subject during a period of four years, we may, without taking 
shame to ourselves, recommend a further .« <spension to the 
next session. . . .’ Again the suspending Hill was passed, 
and again a promise given that the question should be settled 
finally the next year, 1807. 

In addition to this a Coirunittce of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the state of th*' w.oollen manu* 
facture in England, and their Report, drawn up by Wilber* 
force,* and the Minutes of Evidence taken before them give a 
most valuable picture of the industry.* The Report recom¬ 
mended the repeal of the statutes to which t he masters objected. 
Wilbcrfotcc had long been a firm ally of the small clothiers in 
Yorkshire, but he had come to the eonelusion that their posi¬ 
tion was not seriously threatened, and that they would con¬ 
tinue to exist side by side with the factories, a forecast in which 
be was justified by events. ‘ If the factory system,’ said one 
member of the committee, James Graham, a landowner near 
Leeds, in givingevidenoe,* ‘ if the factory system were to exclude 
from the country the domestic system, it would be dreadful 
indeed, for it is very pleasing in Yorkshire to see the domestic 
Clothiers living in a field, with their homestead, rather than 
shut up in a street.’ Towards the shearmen the conunittee 
adopted a very different tone. Their Society with its com¬ 
munications between different districts was credited with 
almost unlimited power, and Wilberforce’s old horror of work¬ 
men’s combinations was given full rein. 

*The least of the evils to be apprehended (though an evil 

* K.O., 42. 83, February fa 

* lUd-t February 22. Lord Auckland wao {’resident of the lioaid of Trade. 

* Smait, Etonamic Annals, i. p. izS. 

* The Report was printed July 4, 1806. 

* Committee on Woollen Manufacture, 1806, p. 445. 
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in itsdf abondantfy saffident to acccHDidiBb the tnin, not only 
of any particular biancb of Trade, but evoi xA the whole 
eommeidal greatness of our Country) is, the progressive rise 
of Wages wldcfa among all classes of Wotlonen must be the in¬ 
evitable, though gradual result of such a Sodety’s operations: 
—an evil, the fatal though more distant, and in each particular 
increase, more doubtful consequence of which it cannot be 
expected that the Workmen themselves should foresee so 
plainly, or feel so forcibly, as not to incur them, under the 
powerful temptation of a strong and immediate interest.* * 
Dark hints are further thrown out of the political dangers of 
such societies. 

The Ileport of the Committee of 1806 was a death-blow to 
any hopes that the shearmen might still cherish of the pro- 
hibitiou of gig mills. Close behind the gig mills came the 
shearing frames which if generally used would, as Mr. Read had 
pointed out in 1802,^ ‘ entirely cut off the Artists in that 
branch of the Trade.’ The domestic weavers and the small 
Yorkshire clothiers who liod built hopes on the limitation of 
looms were also disappointed, but the Report prophesied 
correctly in their case so far at any rate as the immediate 
future was concerned.* 

Although the Report of the 1806 Committee showed that 
the attempt to resuscitate the old statutes was doomed to 
failure, the actual question of the woollen laws was not definitely 
settled by Parliament till 1809. In 1807 another suspending 
Bill was {Kissed, and there were fresh petitions against it. In 
1808 yet another suspending Bill was |»ssed. It must be 
noticed that though each suspending Act only exempted exist¬ 
ing gig mills from prosecution, new ones were set up, which 
were indcimufied by the next Act. This device of shelving 
the question by passing one suspending Bill after another was 
very unfair to the shearmen. A rather desjMuring set of 
resolutions from the cloth-workers and shearmen of the West 
Riding of Yorksliire and Lancashire sent up to the Home 
Ofiice in 1808* sets out ‘That the great question respiecting 
the use of that Machine in the Woollen M^ufacturc, baNing 

* Committee on Woollen Manufecture, i8o6, p. 17. 

* H.(X, 4a. 66, September 5. 

* The 'ahoploom' system, i.e. of masters having their own looms on their 

own premises, was only introdured into Gloucestershire after the 1838 strike and 
was not nniversal in 1840 (see Reports from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers 
Co m missoners, 1840, part v. p. 448). * H.O., 4S. 9s, January ay. 
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been bioogfat in so many Sessions of F&riiament, the Expenses 
have greatly distressed them.* Indeed the amount of money 
spent by the woollen woricens on the whole business must have 
bren considerable; Mr. Jessop, the attorney, who had been 
President of the Gloucestershire Weavers’ Association in 1808, 
said afterwards that he had spent about £1500 of the weavers’ 
money in Parliamentary expenses that year without counting 
his own charges.* In the summer of 1808, riots were feared 
in the Bradford (Wilts) district, and an employer wrote to 
the Home OAice asking for troops; ‘. . . in the improvements 
of the Factoiys,’ he explains, ‘the misguided and evil dis¬ 
posed Shearmen erroneously fear their Interests are suffering.* * 
In 1809 the disputed question was at last si ttled by the Act 
49 Geo. III. c. 109, wliich definitely n-pealed the Acts and 
clauses of Acts on which the woHiers had built so many hopes.* 

The subsequent history of the shearmen or cloth-workers 
is a melancholy tale. Gig mills and shearing frames came 
into general use earlier in the south-west than in Yorkshire; * 
and if we may believe the writer of the Report on the South- 
West in 1840, owing to the briskness of trade, most of the men 
displaced by machinery found other work.* In ISIO, however, 
when many extra hands returned from the war there w.ss the 
old complaint of 1802; tht journeymen cloth-workers of the 
West of England petitioned the Prince Regent for help; • they 
had hoped when peace came to return home to a trade, but find 
nothing to do, ‘ and it is Distressing to see so many out of work 
and are now at this Present moment lying on the streets of 
Bradford and Trowbridge and its Neighbourhood and in time 
of War there was no giggs nor Frames at Trowbridge but 
sad to relate it is now Increasin Everj' Day.’ The petitioners, 
they declare, are compelled to wish fur another war. 

' Committee on Woollen Menofectore, i8o6, p. 35a 

* H.O., 4*. 95. 

* Bjr tlus Act woollen workeri were allowed to exercise any tmde la any 
place. 

* la 1806 John T.u« was sent down from the Yoikshire Central Committee 
of Sbeaimen to 6nd out the dispiisition of the people in the west about Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings, ‘the piincipal [object] was to know, as machinery was 
more general there than in any other county, whether it had the same injnrioui 
effects, and whether they felt it a grievance or not ’ (Committee on Woollen 
Manufacture, 1806, p. 353). 

' Report from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissionen, 1840^ pan iL 
P- 44 «^ ' H.O., 42. 171, June 3a 
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In Yoiksfaire the Luddite distuibanoes of 1812, of whidi 
ure give a description elsewhere, were connected with the intio* 
duction of shearing frames, still more or less of a novelty in 
Yorirshite. Gig mills had indeed come into use in sjutc of 
the croppers’ protests, violent or pacific, except in Leeds, 
where, as late as 1814, it was said that the manufacturers 
dared not introduce them.^ By 1817 the condition of the 
Yorkshire cloth-workers was pitiable in the extreme. A peti¬ 
tion to Parlinment presented by Lord Lascclles * stated that the 
number of gig mills had increased in Yorkshire since 1806 from 
five to seventy-two; that the numix r of shears worked by 
machinery had increased from 100 to 1462, and that among the 
shearmen only 768 were fully employed, 1445 partly employed 
and 1170 entirely out of work. The shearmen renewed tiieir old 
prayers for the prohibition of the machinery that was injuring 
them. The petition by its respectful tone and ‘ proper manner ’ 
drew encomiiimsfrumbothCastlereagh and Brougham, the latter 
remarking that ’ the people were still sound at heart; that they 
still looked up to that House as their constitutional safeguard, 
and the grand source from wlrich they were to expect relief,’ 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, and finding that 
this did them no good the shearmen, under Lord Lasccllcs’ advice, 
turned their minds to an attempt to gel help for emigra¬ 
tion to North America. The existing laws, as they pointed 
out, debarred them os artificers in the woollen trade from 
seeking employment in other lands, even though their trade 
had deserted them at home.* Lord Ltisccllcs, writing to Lord 
Sidmouth,* urged tliat the Government should help those who 
wished to go to North America.* ‘ The restraints imposed 
by the Laws,’ he wntte, ‘do not appear to be as necessary 
now as at the time they were made, because not only in Europe, 
but in other parts of the world, improvements in manufactures 
arc no longi>r unknown.’ Even were they allowed to go, they 
could not pay their own expenses, so that Government aid 
was necessary. Sidmouth, however, would do nothing to help 
them. He answered curtly that both Lord Liverpool and he 
agreed that machinery could not be stopped in the woollen 

' H.O., 42. 137, January 24. 

* See Hannrd, House ol Commons, February ii, 1817. 

' By 5 Ueo. 1. c. a? (1719) artificers in the woollen and other trades wen 
forbidden to emigrate. This Act and the successive Acts that strengthened it 
were far from being a dead letter. 

* H.O., 4S. 170, September 28. 

* Brougham had suggested that they should be allowed to emigrate. 
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tnde, and that no spedd temu could be made for the d»* 
placed men who wished to emigrate to the colonies.* The 
ahestmeo, in fact, were left to starve as best they mij^t. 

An improvement in the machinery for cutting cloth, in¬ 
vented about 1820 by Mr. Lewis of Brinscomb, enabled the 
masters to substitute boys for the few men still employed.* 
The ‘ Tyrants of the Country ’ hod indeed met with the fate 
foretold by Lord Fitzwilliam in 1802. They should be super¬ 
seded by machinery, he wrote,* for then ‘ their consequence 
would be lost, their Bonks would waste, their combinations 
would fall to the ground, and wc should hear no more of meet¬ 
ings of any sort of dcscripticm.’ The shearmen thus pass 
out of the pages of history. 

V. —^The Worsted Weavers 

Early in the history of the Yorkslun- worsted trade the 
interests of masters and men were displayed in si nking c-ontmst 
in the passing of the curious enactments called the Worsted Acts. 
With the growth of the industry the masters complained of an 
increase of frauds among the workpeople ; the woolcombcrs, 
it was said, embezzled, and the spinners nt-lcd false ly. Severe 
penalties fur these ofienccs existed on the Statute-book,* but 
the masters complained that they found it impossible to en¬ 
force them. Accordingly the worsted manufaclurt'rs of York¬ 
shire, acting in concert with those in Lancashin’ and Cheshire, 
succeeded in inducing Parliament in 1777 to pass two Acts, 
commonly called the Worsted Acts (17 Geo. in. c. 11, and 
17 Geo. in. c. 56). By these Acts the previous penalties 
were increased, and the manufacturers were now authorised 
to appoint a committee of twenty-seven (eighteen for York¬ 
shire, nine for Lancashire and Cheshin-), and this committee 
was to appoint, inspectors whose salaries were to be paid out 

' H.O., 79, 3, October la. 

' Report from Aisistant Haod-loom WeaTera' Commissioners, part ii. p. 441. 

* H.O., 42. 66, September 27. 

* These penalties for emtiezzlement were: first offence, fourteen days’ bard 
labour and a public whipping; second offence, one to three months’ hard bdxnif 
and a public whipping. For false spinning the penalties were : first offence, a 
fine of horn 5s. to 20s.; second offence, a fine of from 40s. 10,^5; third offence, 
a month’s hard labour and a public whipping (aee 22 Geo. 11. e. 27, and 14 
Geo. XII. c. 44). It is worth noticing that the penalties for false sp^nghad 
been made less severe, because offeuderi went unpunished and many hnneW 
indttftriout pttsons were deterred faoffl spinning by their severity. 
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of the dmirbadc on soap emidoyed in the numufacture ci 
wool. Seven inspectors were appointed, each in charge of a 
district, at a salary of £50 each. Prosecutions were under the 
direction of the ooininittee; offenders could be convicted on 
the oath of the owner of the wool, of an inspector, or of one 
or more credible witness. 

The most drastic clause in the Acts was one in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the maxim that in English law a man is deemed 
innocent until guilt is proved against liim. This dausc gave 
two justices of the peace the right to grant a search warrant 
for embezzled material, before conviction, and enacted that 
if materials were found the person on whose premises they 
were found was to be deemed guilty unless he could prove 
his innocence. Constables could apprehend any person 
* reasonably suspected ’ of carrying embezzled stuff, and here 
again, unless the person apprehended could prove his innocence, 
he was deemed guilty. An appeal in both cases was allowed 
to Quarter Sessions. These subversive clauses were applied by 
the Act (17 Geo. iil. c. 56} to the other textile trades, as 
well os to hats, iron, leather, and fur, but the worsted trade in 
Yorkslurc was distinguished by its machinery for enforcing 
them.* In spite ot this machinery, it was at first difficult to 
put tlic Act in force. ‘ Justices of the Peace,’ we read, ‘ especi¬ 
ally in agrieultucal districts, until compelled by mandamus, 
refused to entertain charges against or convict upon proper 
evidence, embezzlers or false reelers.’ * 

Apologists of the Acts maintained that prosecutions were 
carried out * prudently and without vindictiveness.’ • It seems 
difficult to believe that injustice can have been avoided.* 

The most important body of worsted weavers in the eight¬ 
eenth century were the weavers of Nonvich and the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; in spite of the gradual decay of trade and in 
spite of long periods of unemployment, they were remarlrably 
successful in keeping up their rates of wages. In the pros¬ 
perous days of Norwich they were a well-organised body like 
the woolcombeis and like the woollen weavers of the south¬ 
west, attracting the attention of Parliament by their oombina- 
tioDB, and maintaining a certain standard of living, described 

* James, Htstary ^iht WotsUd Manu/atlurt, p. 349, says the manufiwtaien 
of some Midland Counties followed their example soon after, 

* James, ep. at., p. 198. 

* James, op, at , p. 295; el. Baines, yorittm Putt and Pnstnt, p. 677. 

* The Act is still in force. See Th* Wool Ytar Book, 1817, p. 505. 
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in the report ' that every weaver of any diameter made a 
pdnt of having a goose, or some equivalent, tor his Sunday 
dinner.’ ^ They worked hard for their goose. ‘ One remark* 
able feature of the city noticed by all observers, was the still¬ 
ness of the streets by day and night. The weavers and thdr 
families kept at home, and when drawn forth by a fine Sunday 
or holiday, the chairing of a member, or some Mmuehold hoax, 
people wondered where they all came fn)m.’ * This busy 
silence was a marked characteristic of Norwich. 

It is impossible to trace the fortunes of the Norwich weavers 
in all their vicissitudes. We hear little, for example, of the 
introduction of the flying shuttle. In Essex it was said to 
have been introduced about 1750, and Arth ur Young mentions 
it as in use for Colchester baize in 1784.^ In Yorkshire, on 
the other hand, the fly shuttle was very little used by worsted 
weavers till after 1800, when the invention of th<' false reed or 
slay, added to an improvement in the quality of mill-spun yam 
which was no longer so liable to break, overcame the preju¬ 
dices against it.* The use of the fly shuttle in Yorkshi re clearly 
increased the earnings of worsted weavers. ‘The Spring 
Shuttle was the Weavers* Invention,’ said a witness in 1808, 
and he explained that as the prices had not been lowered the 
weavers received all the advantage. A witness in 1888 stated 
that whereas before 1800 he had made about 5s. a week, after 
that time he earned from 12s. 9d. to 17s.* 

It is sometimes asserted that the worsted trade was originally 
introduced into Yorkshire from the south because wagi's were 
lower in the north and the weavers could live on oatmeal.* 
But as James points out,* by the time Arthur Young took his six 
months’ tour through the North of England in 1768, wage's 
in Leeds were higher than those in Norwich, and £dcn in 1706 
even suggests that the low wages in Norwicli arc one of the 
causes of the decline of the trade.* But though the wages 
were low, it was only by organisation that the weavers 
prevented them from falling lower. Their general policy in 
the Norwich district was to refuse reductions of prices even 

* Jamci, cf. cit., p 261. ' James, ep. tit,, p, z6a. 

* Annals af Agricuttun, ii, p. 108, and xv. p. 261. 

* James, op. ctt., p. 356. 

' See Report of Committee on Yorkshire Woollen Petitions, l8o2>3 
(Nathaniel Murgatroyd); and James, ijp. cU., p. 480. 

* James, tp. eit., p. 586. James, however, on p. 200 doubts it. 

* James, cp. cit., p. 291. 

* Eden, Stall ejihi Pur, 1797, rol. ii. p. 478. 
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whn woric was slack, {nefening no woric to woric at nduoed 
lates. During the French war ^ scale of pay was raised and 
tiiis scale was nuintained till 1829.* One of the Norwidh 
masters, before the Commission on Hand-loom Weavers in 
1840, bunented this policy as handicapping the Norwich trade. 
It would be better, he suggested, if the masters were free to 
reduce wages in slack times rather than be forced to keep up 
the rates and so turn workmen off when trade was bad.* The 
example of the cotton trade, it might be remarked, was not 
an argument in favour of this change of policy. 

Of the position held by the weavers in Norwich one illus¬ 
tration will suffice. In 1822 the manufacturers agreed on and 
announced a reduction of wages. The weavers at once took 
concerted action and asked for a deputation to be received by 
the manufacturers at the Guildhall. It was agreed to receive 
a deputation of twelve, and whilst these twelve were confer¬ 
ring with the masters, the crowd behaved in a very violent 
manner, attacking an unpopular master, and beating and kick¬ 
ing him. The mihtary were called in, but all disturbances were 
ended by a declaration from the Guildhall balcony that the 
masters had consented to the old prices, a declaration received 
with ‘ thundering shouts of joy and exultation.’ The masters 
had not been an unanimous body, for the men’s hero, Mr. 
Arthur Beloe, himself a manufacturer who had lately estab¬ 
lished a factory, was strongly against the reduction and ridi¬ 
culed the fear of competition with Yorkshire. ‘ I do not 
feel afraid of competing with the Yorksliirrman, though he 
may be paying a penny or two per dozen less than we arc.’ • 

Individual workmen or bodies of workmen were no doubt 
prevented from accepting work at lower rates by the know¬ 
ledge that their fellow workmen were strong enough to show 
their sharp displeasure. Wymondham came to attack Ashwell- 
thorpe in 1827 because Ashwellthorpe was taking work at 
reduced rales.* In protesting against new machinery they were 
not less violent, and the power-loom was not introduced into 
Norwich till after our period. How little the system of ‘ shop 
looms ’ had been inti^uced into Norwich is shown by the 
remarkable figures in the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commission 

' Reportl from Assistant Ilsnd-loom Wearers' Commissioners, 1840, part it 
p. 3 «l- 

* Report from Hand loom Weavers' Commissioners, 1841, p 3$. 

'See Annual Registo, tSaa; Chnnule, pp. 122-4; H.O., 52. 3, 

Jal7t3. <H. 0 ., 40 . 23 , 

N 
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Report <A 1840. Out of the 4054 looms at woik in Notwidi, 
8898 were in the weaTers* own homes, and of these, 9890 were 
in houses where there were dther one or two looms only.* 

. James, after commenting on the lack of enterprise shown by 
the Norwich manufacturers in the introduction of machinery, 
adds: ‘ Again, there existed a strong party spirit in the dty, 
and neither party durst introduce machinery in dread of 
offending the bulk of the citizens, who with a short sightedness 
which has been extremely injurious to their interest, were 
violently opposed to the use of spinning and weaving machines, 
and as before seen, this opposition sometimes occasioned 
dangerous riots in the city. ... In tmth for any one at this 
period to attempt to set up machinery in Norwich, was to 
venture his life.’ * 

It must not be supposed that the introduction of power* 
looms into the West Riding was an easy matter. There ako 
the weavers fought against this menace to their livelihood. 
The earliest power-loom for worsteds was sent secretly by a 
manufacturer in 1822 from Bradford to Shipley, where he 
hoped that it might be worked without attmeting notice. 
But no sooner had it arrived and begun to work, than the bell¬ 
man was sent round to the neighbouring rillages, whence the 
weavers issued in force, surrounded 'he mill, destroyed the 
loom, and carried its remains round in triumph.^ Their triumph 
only lasted two years, for in 1824 Messrs. Horsfall and other 
firms established power-looms in Bradford and elsewhere. In 
1826, when the fury against power-looms spread from the 
starving cotton weavers in Lancashire to the starving worsted 
weavers of Bradford, Horsfall’s mill with its power-looms was 
the object of a bitter attack. This attack followed a meeting 
at Fairweather Green on May 8, called by some woolcombers 
and stuff weavers. The terms of the notice arc curious: 

* At the suggestion of some of our employers, we, the Wool- 
combers and Stuff-weavers of Bradford and its vicinity, hereby 
convene a meeting ... to take into consideration the present 
unparalleled distress and famishing state of the operatives, 
and if possible, to devise some prompt and effectual means 
to afford them relief. 

‘A numerous attendance is particularly requested.’ * 

* Report from Astiitant lland-loom Weavers’ Commissioners, 1840, part 11. 

p. 309. * Tames, op cit, p. 437, 

' James, af. til., p. 414. * A^nttal Xe^utr, i8a6; Ckttniclt, p. 79. 
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Dieie wen no speaken or leaden at the meeting, and the 
mdb maiched to attack Me«n. HbnfaU’s mill. The mill was 
garrisoned by ten of Horsfall’s men and thirty soldien, ten 
^ them dragoons and the other twenty members of the recruit' 
ing staff at Leeds. The mob attacked the windows with stones 
and tried to force an entrance, but failed to do so, owing to 
the iron bars fixed in front. The garrison, however, thought 
that they were making their way in and fired, killing a youth 
of eighteen and a boy of thirteen. A magistrate came up after¬ 
wards and read the Riot Act, and finally two troops of the 
Yorkshire Hussars were called in to restore order. Two rioters 
were afterwards tried at the York Assizes. One was acquitted, 
the other, John Holdsworth, who had demanded of the magis¬ 
trate, Colonel Temple, ‘ What art we to do ? Are we to starve ? ’ 
was found guilty but his life was spared.' 

The coming of the power-loom meant that th" hand-loom 
weaver must starve or seek other work ; year after year more 
work was done by power, less by hand, till in 1888 the 14,000 
hand-loom worsted weavers left in the Brarlfonl district were 
making on an average only 6s. or 7s. a week. * 

VI.—^The Woolcoubebs 

The woolcombers may be called the aristocracy of the 
worsted workers. An ancient, skilled, select, and well-organised 
body whose insubordinate conduct gave much trouble to 
their employers, they form an example of a trade that was 
long able by combination to keep up its wages, but was 
ultimately destroyed by the coming of machinery. Before 
worsted can be spun the fibres of the wool must be laid in a 
parallel direction, and this work used to be performed by the 
woolcombers, whose stock in trade was two hand-combs with 
two or three rows of teeth apiece, a stove at which to heat the 
combs, and a post on which to fix one of them. The work was 
hard and skilled, the atmosphere in which it was done was 
generally vitiated by the fumes of the stove. The woolcombers 
themselves have been described as ’ a well-informed class . . . 
memorable for strikes and general improvidence, and strongly 
impregnated with political doctrines of the democratic school.’ * 

* For »n account of the attack see i8a6: t'Aroitir*, pp. 7* f., 

and Appendix to Chrtniele, pp. 31 t; James, ep. cit., p. 599; also Z««d!r 
Memay, July 1$, 1826. 

* James, »p. eit., p. 482. 


• James, cp. cit., p. 559. 
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It fras tbe action of the wooloombeiB, this fomridaMe dasi 
of vodonen, and the wonted weavers that led the Norwidh 
masten and merchants to take measures to obtain the Act 
of Pailiament in 1726 * to prevent unlawful Combinations of 
woricmen emptoyed in Woollen Manufactures, and for better 
Payment of their Wages.’ *■ But the laws had little effect on 
their actions, and in a notable strike at Norwich in August 
1752 they quarrelled with their masters on the subject of the 
employment of one Tiye, whom they declared to Im not only 
a * colt ’ * but a thief. They left work until he was discharged 
and sent agents to different parts of the kingdom to prevent 
other woolcombors from taking their plaees. They themselves 
* retired from the city to a heath about thn ' miles off called 
Rackheath, where they erected booths, and about three 
hundred of them being supported by purse clubs lived without 
any irregularities.’ After several weeks of camping out they 
won their point and returned to work.* 

With the growth of the worsted industry in the West Biding 
the number of woolcombers increased, and like their fellows 
in Norwich, some of whom had no doubt come up to York* 
shire, they proved themselves in their employers’ eyes ‘a 
turbulent, ill-ordered class,’ organiseu in elute with strict 
rales for all who followed their craft.* 

The first blow at their independence was struck when Cart¬ 
wright, the inventor of the power-loom, devised a machine for 
combing wool. His first two jxrtcnts were taken out in 1790, 
his third in 1792. His machine, which was called ' Big Ben ’ 
after a prize-fighter of the day, caused great consternation 
amongst the combers, a consternation that was premature, 
for the invention, ingenious thou^ it was, required, like the 
power-loom, improvements from many other minds before it 
superseded hand labour. Employers however, here and there, 
began to set up ‘ Big Bens,’ and tbe worsted manufacturers 
in the south-west seem to have set tbe example. Some other 
new inventions for woolcombing were patented just after 
Cartwright’s, including one by William Toplis of Cuckney, 
Nottingham. In April 179S a meeting of woolcombers was held 
at Bradnincb, near Cullompton, to take into consideration this 
new and serious evil that threatened annihilation to the wool- 
oombens, 70,000 of whom, they declared, would be redueed to 

* 12 Geo. i. c. 34. 

* A ‘ colt ’ was a man who bad not Krved a regular apprendeeihip. 

* Jamei, dt., pp. 262 1 , * Hid., p. 3ta 
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poretiy. It was resolved that land holdeis and otiieiB be 
requested to petition Parliament for the abolition of this 
machinery.* 

In the early months of 1794 the wooloombers marshalled 
their forces to oppose the introduction of machinery. Petitions 
poured into Parliament against the new machinery from Barn¬ 
staple, from New Sarum and Exeter, from Somerset, from 
Plymouth, from Tiverton, from Devonshire, from London, 
from Honiton, from Wilton, from Ashburton, from Tavistock, 
from Southwark, from Kidderminster and Bromsgrove, from 
Coventry and Atbenstonc, from Cornwall, from Warwick, from 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, from the County and City of 
Durham, from Ripon, and from Leicester.* 

The Barnstable petitioners * 

* beg leave to state to the House that by the I nvention and Practice 
of a Machine for the combing of Wool which diminishes Labour 
to an alarming Degree, the Petitioners entertain serious and just 
fears that themselves and Families will speedily become a useless 
and heavy Burthen to the State; That it appears to the Petitioners 
that One Machine only, with the assistance of One Person and 
Four or Five Children, will perform as much Labour as Thirty 
Men in the customary Manual Manner. . . . That the Machines, 
of which the Petitioners complain, are rapidly multiplying 
throughout the Kingdom, the pernicious Effects of which have 
already been sensibly felt by the Petitioners, numbers of whom 
thereby are in want of Occupation and Fixid ; aiul that it is with 
the most heartfelt sorrow and anguish the Petitioners anticipate 
that fast approaching period of Consummate Wretchedness and 
Poverty, when Fifty Thousand of the Petitioners, together with 
their distressed families, by a lucrative Monopoly of the Means of 
earning their Bread, will be inevitably compelled to seek Relief 
from their several Parishes.’ 

Several of the petitions draw attention to the difference 
between the introduction of machinery into trades capable 
of expansion and into the woollen trade where the raw material 
is limited ; for example the Leicester woolcombers state : * 

‘. . . In other departments of Trade, wherein Machines have 
conduced to the Extension of the Wealth and Commerce of the 
Nation, the Raw Material has been capable of indefinite Increase, 
whereas the Growth of Wool is definite, and never equals the 

* H.O., 42. 35. 

• Houittf CtmmoHS Journal, 1794, January, February, and Much. 

• Ikid,, 1794, January 24. 

* tUd., 1794, March 31. 
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Ability of the Wooleomben to manufacture, and therefore any 
sudden and unexplored Diminution of the Quantity of Manual 
Labour will reduce the Petitionen to a state of the most wretched 
Poverty, and be attended with the most calamitous Consequences 
to their Wives, Children and numerous Apprentices.’ 

In contrast to these appeals from men alarmed lest their 
property in a skilled and well-paid trade should be taken 
from them, it is interesting to read the petition of William 
Toplis, the worsted manufacturer of Cuckney in Nottingham, 
with its complaints of the clubs or societies of the woolcombers 
and its fears of foreign competition.* He states : 

‘That, for several Years past, the Petitioner Kas employed from 
100 to 150 Woolcombers in combing Wool, which he has spun 
into Worsted Yarn by Machinery, and that, experiencing great 
Inconveniences from the Inadequate Number of Woolcombers 
for the Purposes of Trade, when the same is extensive and 
flourishing, and from their irregular and improper Conduct in 
forming themselves into Societies and Combinations, the Petitioner, 
after great Labour and Study, invented a Machine for combing 
wool, to be worked by Water, and for the Exclusive Use and 
Exercise of which the Petitioner on the Sth day of June 1793, 
obtained His Majesty’s Letters Patent for a I'erm of Fourteen 
Years, and by the Machines invented by the Petitioner Wool can 
be combed as well as by Hand, and with a great Saving of Manual 
Labour and Expence, whereby the Worsted Yarn, and the Goods 
manuftetured from it are produced both better in Quality and 
cheaper; That in the Year 1792, when the Worsted Manufactory 
was carried on to a greater Extent than at present, the Wool¬ 
combers in some Parts of the Kingdom were found insufficient to 
comb the Wool wanted, and they are formed into Clubs or 
Societies in different Parts, and governed by Laws or Kules of 
their own, by which they are restrained from taking Apprentices 
(except their Eldest Sons) or extending their Number by instruct¬ 
ing the Apprentices or Servants of their Employers; that many 
of them are single Men, and lead Itinerant Lives, travelling from 
One Part of the Kingdom to another, and seldom work half their 
Time; that the Woolcombers employed by the Petitioner can, 
upon an Average, earn from Twenty-five to Twenty-eight Shillings 
per Week, when they chuse to work every Day, whereas the 
Average Wages paid to them seldom exceed I'en Shillings per 
Week, and this Difference arises solely from their refusing to do 
more Work, and not from its being withheld from them: That by 
Means of the Societies or Clubs formed by the Woolcombers in all 
the Manufacturing Parts of the Country, the Manufacturers are 
entirely at the Mercy of their Combers, and must pay them what- 

* Hotutef Ctmmam Journal, 1794, Maicb 31, 
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ever Wages they demand, particolarly when Trade is in a flourish¬ 
ing State, insomuch that if a *Manuttctnrer displeases one Wool- 
comber all the others either quit his Service entirely, or until he 
appeases the oflended Member, and no other Woolcomber will 
work for him so long as he continues under the Displeasure of any 
of the Members of their Society: That there are various Societies 
independent of, and who refuse to mix or work with each other, 
so that a Yorkshire or iMOcashire Woolcomber could not obtain 
Employment amongst the Midland Woolcombers, whose Chief 
Society or Club is held in Ijacetirrshire \ and that the Use of 
Machines for combing Wool will reduce the Quantity of Manual 
Labour consumed in the Fabrication of Worsted Goods, and con¬ 
sequently enable the Manufacturer to bring them to Market at a 
lower Price, and to undersell the Manufacturers of other Countries, 
and the Petitioner submits to the House, that the Principle upon 
which the Woolcombers oppose the Use of Machines in combing 
Wool would equally apply to restrain or prohibit every other 
Species of Manufacturing Machinery, as the Object of all such 
Machinery is the reduction of Manual Labour, and without it 
the Manufacturers of Great Jirilain could not support a successful 
Competition with those of other Countries, and the Objection 
made by the Woolcombers to the Use of combing Machines would 
equally apply to all the Machinery used in the preparing and 
spinning oi Cotton, Worsted, and Woollen Yarn, and Silk, and in 
weaving, printing, and dressing, many of the most valuable 
Manufactures in this Country; and that, in addition to these 
Considerations, the House will recollect that all the Inventions 
and Improvements in the Manufactures of Great Britain are 
adopteil and imitated in other Countries, and, if the House should 
in any Degree restrain the Use of Manufacturing Machinery, it 
would enable Foreigners by the Use of them to undersell the 
British Manufacturers: And therefore praying. That in Case the 
House shall proceed to take the Petitions of the Woolcomliers 
into Consideration, it will, at the same Time, also take the 
Petitioner’s Case into Consideration, and that (if Occasion should 
require) the Petitioner may be heard, by himself, or by his Counsel, 
at the Bar of the House, and may be permitted to adduce Evi¬ 
dence in support of the Allegations contained in this Petition.' 

In spite of Mr, Toplis the wouleoinbets were strong enou^ 
to get a Bill iiitruduced into Paiiiament in 1794 to protect 
them ‘from being injured in their manufacture by the use 
of certain macliines.’ t Woolcombers from all districts joined 
to defray the expenses, which were very heavy. The York¬ 
shire Wonted Committee was active on the other side, and 
a petition against the Bill was presented by the worsted 
manufacturers of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. The 
' t/oHse »J Common) /ouina', 1794, April S. 
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BiU was defeated on its second leading on Slay 9 by d7 votes 
to 84.* Next year (1795) the woolcombcts were given a certain 
idi^ by an Act which relaxed 5 Bliz, e. 4 in their favour, 
allowing them to exercise any ‘Trade or Business which 
they are apt and able for, in any Town or Place within tliis 
Kingdom.’ * 

In the west of England the woolcombera were said to turn 
their thoughts to the destruelion of machinery, darkly hinting 
that these machines should share the fate of the Albion mills.* 
‘ The Miners,’ we read,* ‘ who work on Mendip in Somerset¬ 
shire have already offered their serviees U) destroy the Machine 
that is at Twarton near Bath.’ These friendlv services, how¬ 
ever, do not seem to have been accepted ; perhaps the combers 
were beguining to realise the fact that the supt'riority of their 
work would protect them against the maclunes alnady in¬ 
troduced. For may years indeed the woolcoml>ers main¬ 
tained their aristocratic position amongst the working classes, 
a position described by lieut.-6eneral Simcoe in liis re¬ 
ports to the Home Office on the food riots in the Exeter 
and Tiverton district in 1801 *—‘ tliey Ix'th were certainly 
directed by inferior Tradesmen, Wool-combers and Dis¬ 
senters, who keep aloof, but by their language and immediate 
influence, govern the lower classes. . . The numerous 
association of Wool-combers (who as they boast consist of 
sixty thousand persons in different parts of the Kingdom) 
being lor the most part Dissenters are the just objects of 
attention to Government, and tc those who support the 
constitution of Great Britain against Repubhean machina¬ 
tions.’ 

So well organised were the woolcombers that they seem 
to have been no more troubled by the Combination Act 
than by the previous Act to put down combination in their 
own trade. In 1812 a document was sent up to the Home 
Office,* respecting a Congress of Woolcombers to be held in 
August in Coventry, at which it was hoped that divisions 
in the ranks would be closed up, by the adoption of some 
forty-four articles. It is interesting to note t^t one of the 

* Htuse »f Commons Journal, 1794, May 9, 

* 35 (leo. III. c. 124. An extcpiion wat made in the caK of Oxford sad 
Cambridge, where they were not to let up as vintners or sell wme or liquoti 
without the leave of the Vue-Chancellort. 

' The Albion mills in Southwark were burnt down in 1791. 

* H.O., 42. 30, May 18. ‘ II.O , 42. 61, March *7. 

* 11.0., 42. 130, December 12. 
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artide* pledged the Union to help any master in a remote 
district to procure a regular supply of labour. The Law 
Officers when appealed to on the question of prosecuting the 
woolcombers were not encouraging: ‘ These combinations are 
mischievous and dangerous, but it is veiy difficult to know 
how to deal with them.’ * 

Luck turned against the woolcombers in 1825. The year 
began with rejoicings and ended in calamity. Every seven 
years it was the custom to hold woolcombers’ cclebmticms, 
called Bishop Blaize Festivals in honour of their patron saint, 
whose flesh had been tom from him by iron combs in the 
second century a.d. In 1825 the festival in Bradford (Yoilcs), 
now the recognised centre of the worsted industry,* was of 
a specially imposing character. Jason, Medea, the King, 
the Queen, and Bishop Blaize, with their numerous retinue, 
went in solemn procession through the streets, and the whote 
town gave itself up to celebrating its prosperity. A few 
months later began a deadly struggle between the woolcombers 
and weavers on one side and their employers on the other. 
The woolcombers not only wanted certain anomalies in pay¬ 
ment abolished, but demanded a share in the increased pros¬ 
perity of trade in the shape of higher wages. In the previous 
autumn they had persuaded the weavers to join with them 
in a Union, an interesting instance of combination between 
woricers tecci>-ing different rates of pay. Estimates of combers’ 
earnings varied very much. Tester, the secretary of the 
Union, put them at 14s. to 16s. a week for working from 
4 A.M. to 10 F.if. In reply to this it was alleged that 
comb shops opened at 5 a.h. and shut at 8 p.i(., and that 
Tester himself hod earned about 28s. a week.* No doubt 
the payment for different kinds of work varied very much and 
this was one of the grievances. The weavers admittedly made 
only 10s. to 12s. The weavers like the combers demanded 
an increase in pay. 

A conference between masters and men early in June was 
fruitless. The men then struck against three firms in Brad¬ 
ford. Next day, June 8, fifty masters met and pledged them- 

‘ H.O., 4* 130, Decrmbcr ai. 

* It «u calcuUled that in and ronnd Bradford within a tadiui of sis milei 
there were seeen or eight thousand hand-eomliers and twenty-oneortwenty-fout 
thousand weavers (James, n/. ii/., p. 401). 

* Burnley, Ihsttrf ^ Wool and H'ealwmimg, p. 17a. James instances one 
man who was making 30s. a week for ten hours a day (e/. «/., p. 40a). 
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selves not to emidoy any combei ot weavev belon^g to 
the Union. The masteis further dismissed children employed 
in their mills whose parents were in the Union or refused 
to repudiate it.* For twenty-two weeks the struggle went 
on; it was estimated that quite twenty thousand workers 
were unemployed. 

The strikers all this time were being supported by contri¬ 
butions from outside. The repeal of the Combination Act 
had of course made this possible. From all over the country 
money was subscribed. The masters did their best to cut off 
supplies by inducing the employers in other worsted towns 
to dismiss their Union combers and weavers. The Halifax 
worsted weavers declared that they would not submit to such 
‘ unprincipled oppression ’ from their masters ; ‘ they were 
resolved not to be their absolute slaves, or to suffer themselves, 
their wives and children, to remain in the abject uiid degraded 
condition of irrational animals, but to enjoy tliat share of 
hapinness and mental improvement designed for tliem by that 
gradous Providence which had placed them here as prrjba- 
tioners for another and a better world.’ * The eonmnttees 
for raising subscriptions in other towns n.loubkd their eflorts ; 
thus the Committee of Trades in Newcastle urged ‘every 
Mechanic, Artisan and others interested ii the i.minion Weal,’ 
to help their fellow workmen at Bradford. ' We miw with 
the utmost Degree of Contempt,' so ran their inanifcsto,* 
‘ the unmanly conduct of the Master Worsted Manufacturers 
of Bradford, Keighley, Halifax and Darlington, in expelling 
the Workmen from their employ who belonged to or sup¬ 
ported any Union, which had for its Object the Protection 
of Wages. 

‘ That as a Combination exists amongst the Employers 
of almost every Branch of Business, for the Purpose of regu¬ 
lating the Wages of the labouring Classes agreeable to their 
own Wishes, we, therefore, recommend good F£I.i.owsi{IP 
amongst every Qass of Workmen, os the only safe guard 
to protect our undoubted and natural Rights.’ 

Good fellowship all over the country n-'«pondcd Ihniugh 
the strike to the extent of sutecribing some £20,000,* a tan¬ 
gible proof of the outburst of enthusiasm and hope amongst 
the working classes in 1828. But even £20,000 does not 

’ Burnley, Htstery oj IVetl and WaaUomhint, p. 1O7 

* Burnley, af. cU., p. 17a. * H.O., 40. 18, October 29. 

' Jumei, af, r«V., p. 406. 
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fo ter when many thousands of woikeis are without wages 
week after week. The Union funds were further drained by 
the necessity of supporting the woolcombers from the neigh* 
bouifaood who had been locked out for belonging to the Union. 
As the strike went on the conditions of trade altered; depression 
succeeded activity; the masters were less eager to begin work 
agmn and demanded unconditional surrender. Finally, early 
in November, the men crept back to work as best they could, 
on the masters’ terms, but when all the hands needed by 
the masters were supplied there were 1700 left without 
work. 

In spite of the sufferings during the strike there had been 
no violence or outrage of any kind. 

The dogged resistance of the woolcombers turned the 
masters’ thoughts towards machinery. Although ‘ for the 
first forty years of this century the hand-comber held the 
position of being able to produce better combings than any 
machine that had been invented,’ * yet he never recovered 
Ills position, and by 1882 his condition was so |useTable 
that it was considen-d a mockery to hold the Bish^Blaize 
celebrations. Another strike, that same year, at the Dolphin 
Holme Mill near Lancaster, ended in disaster.* The combers 
lingered for many years competing with machinery, and as 
the machines improved their wages decreased. Their extinc¬ 
tion it is said was practically accomplished by tlic display 
of wooleombing machinery at the Great Exhibition of 1851.* 
The lament of a dying industry is contained in the address to 
the Bradford Musters in 1840: * ' Our homes, which were 
not many years ago the abodes of comfort and domestic 
enjoyment have now in consequence of the frequent reduc¬ 
tions in our wages and other alterations in the sorts, become 
the dwelling places of misery and receptacles of wretched¬ 
ness. . . . Wc are compelled to work from fourteen to six¬ 
teen hours per day, and with all this sweat and toil we are 
not able to procure sufficient of the necessaries of life where¬ 
with to subsist on. When wc leave off work at night our 
sensorial power is worn out with fatigue; we have no energy 
left to exert in any useful object or domestic duty; we are 
only fit for sleep or sensual indulgence, the only sJtcmations 
our leisure knows ; we have no moral elasticity to enable ns 
to resist the seductions of appetite or sloth; no heart lor 

‘ Burntejr, «/. at., p. 144. ' Jnmrf, c/. cU., p. 435. 

* Batnlejr,ciir., p. iSs- * Buiolcj, 4^. <it., pp. 176 f. 
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Rgulatiiig oar households, superintending our family ooneems, 
or enlordng economy in our domestio arrangements; no 
power or capability to rise above our circumstances or better 
our condition; we have no lime to be wise, no leisure to be 
good: we are sunken, debilitated, depressed, emasculated, 
onnerved for effort; incapable of virtue, unfit for ao}rthing 
which is calculated to be of any benefit to us at present or 
any future period.' 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SPITALFIELDS SILKWEAVERS 

The silk industry in England, unlike the other textile in* 
dustries, was an ‘ exotic trade.’ * It was strictly protected, 
and although there was a good deal of smuggling of foreign 
silks' the main bulk of the silks used in England were 
of home manufacture. The chief centre of the industry in 
the middle of the eighteenth century was Spltalflelds, and the 
Spitalfields silk weavers alone amongst textile workers obtained 
an Act lor regulating their wages. Before the Spital&elds 
Act, as it was called, was passed in 1778, Spitalfields was the 
scene of constant rioting and confusion. The passing of the 
Act brought peace and there were no more damaged looms or 
spoilt pieces of silk. The journeymen weavers were bold, 
determined, and strongly organised.’ In 1768, their masters 
petitioned the Government for military aid, stating that the 
men wished ‘ to increase the Prices of their Labour, according 
to certain sums inserted in a Book, which they have caused 
to be printed and delivered to each Master.’ * The increase 
was refused and the weavers took to violence ; ‘ masked and 
disguised in Sailors Habits and otherwise, and armed with 
Cutlasses and other Dangerous Weapons,’ they proceeded to 
cut and destroy the silk in looms, and the looms themselves, 
to illtreat the journeymen who refused to join them, and to 
parade the streets with the effigy of an unpopular master in 
a cart, ‘ with a halter about his neck, an executioner on one 
side, and a coffin on the other.’ The effigy was solemnly 
hung and burnt before they disp)ersed.’ A detachment of 

* See Canninirhain, Crtmith tj Eu.’h’h Indnstry tnd Ctmmtne, li p. 636. 

* So strong nas the fashionable prejudice in favour of foieign articles that 
English manufacturers would even send their goods down to the coast to be told 
as French smuggled products (see Annual ftcgxsttr, 1824, p. 77). 

' In 1769, the Committee of Silk Weavers were corresponding with the 
journeymen silk weavers in Dublin. The latter reported the hearts of them 
masters to be Mike adamant’ Dorn. E Tt, 142). 

* H.O. Dom. E.B., 194. * Aunnal Rtgisttr, 1763, p. loj. 
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gnaids WBS sent to Spitdflelds and oremwed the weaTeti 
for the time. 

In 1795 the journeymen veavcn gave another exhibition of 
their strength; * conceiving themselves greatly injured by the 
too free use of French and other wrought silks,* they induced 
Parliament to pass a Bill totally prohibiting their import.* 
The weavers with their wives and children assembled in 
their thousands in Spitalfields and Moorflclds,* accompanied 
by drums and * arrayed under such colours as might not only 
contribute to keep them together, but remind themselves 
and acquaint the public with the supposed causes of that 
distress, which their pallid looks and emaciated carcases 
made sufficiently evident,’ and they marched to St. James 
and Westminster Hall, which they surrounded. ‘ They even 
stopt several of the members in their chairs and coaches; 
and thou^ it was only to beseech them in the humblest 
terms to pity their wretched condition, so unusual a step, 
considering the reports spread of the weavers of the inland 
towns and their dependents in trade coming up to join their 
distressed brethren in London, could not fail of creating the 
most alarming apprehensions for the public tranquillity. 
For had this once happened, or had these affiieted members, 
instead of seeking redress from the head, taken upon them 
to redress themselves, there is no telling how far the flame 
might have spread, or what ravages it miglit have made 
before it could be extinguished. But, providentially, their 
rage, which was prevented from breaking out into greater 
outrages by a mild yet steady exertion of the civil power, 
assisted by the military ’ spent itself in besetting the house of 
a nobleman, suspected of favouring French silks, and in break¬ 
ing s few windows, and was appeased by a subscription for 
their relief, a promise from the silk mercers to countermand 
their orders for foreign goods, and finally by the passing 
of the Protective Act. 

In 1769 serious riots broke out in August and lasted till 
October.* The handkerchief weavers were the leaders in 
this outbreak, and they instituted a subscription of 6d. or 
4d. a loom. In cases where the rate of payment was un¬ 
satisfactory, or where the masters would not allow their 
men to pay the subscription, the work in the looms was 
cot. The master weavers published a notice announcing ‘ that 

> 5 Geo. III. c. 48. ’ Arniual Xegsiler, 1765, p. 41. 

* For papers quoted see S.F. Dorn., Geo. Iii. vol. eii. 
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we win support the journeymen in all thdr just rii^ts, and 
will pay th^ their full prices, it bring our unanimous deter* 
mination to give an equri attention to their interest as to our 
own,’ and Sir John Fielding, the blind magistrate, Henry 
Firing’s half-brother, issued notices of rewards for the appre¬ 
hension of fourteen miscreants,* but neither notice produced 
any result. 

Sir John Fielding played a prominent part in the attempt 
to cheek these disturbances. On September 28 he urged 
the (k>vcmment to send two companies of the Guards with 
some ‘sensible discreet officers,’ to be quartered in public 
houses. Nothing but vigorous action ‘ can check the present 
Outrages,’ and, he added, ‘nothing can prevent them for 
the future but an Act of Parliament, giving a clearer Authority 
to the Magistrates to settle the Wages between these Itianu- 
facturers and their Journeymen.’ He had himself attempted 
to set the Elizabethan Act in motion; masters and men had 
agreed on prices and had on his advice petitioned ‘ the Session 
at Hicks Hall to establish the Prices so mutually agreed to 
by Law, but the Magistrates then differing in Opinion rela¬ 
tive to the Act of Parliament this matter was unfortunately 
defeated.’ Soldiers were sent to Spitaliields. One of the 
masters had handed to the Magistrates a paper he had received 
which ran as follows: ‘ Mr. Hill, You are desired to send the 
full Donation of all your Loombs to the Dolphin in Cock Lane. 
This from the Conquering and bold Defiance to be levied 4d.* 
per Loomb.’ Instead of Mr. Hill’s donation a party of soldiers 
was sent to the Dolphin Ale House, where the men’s committee 
were sitting, with the result that in the affray that ensued, 
one soldier and two weavers or ‘ cutters ’ as they were called, 
were killed and four weavers were taken prisoners. This 
was not the last affray between the soldiers and the cutters 
that year, for on October 7, five of the latter were killed and 
many wounded,* but soon after this the disturbances stopped. 

‘ It is noticeable that with the exception of Gossett all the fourteen names are 
English, The descriptions are minute and viuid, eg. ‘John Smith, a very 
short man, much pitted with the small pox, remarkable bow legs, did lire in 
Artillery-lane, Spitalhelds, now supposed to lurk about the Borough': or 
‘Joseph Coleman abt. 5 ft. 8 ins. high, rather thin, remarkable carbuncles in 
his face, well-made, has a strong Irish accent, & goes by the name of Jolly Dog. 

* It is not clear in tfae original whether this is 4d. or 4s., bnt as the subscription 
mentioned in the Annual Kegtster, 1769, p. iz6 is 6d., 4d. is the mure probable 
lending. 

* Annual Register, 1769, p. 138. 
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The use of troops in this dispute between mastea and men 
received a good deal of critidsm from a party headed by the 
dieriflB Hmis. Toumsend and Sawbridge. *They mean,* 
suggested Sir John Fielding, * to make the Publidc believe, 
that the Master Weavers, imder the Protection of the Troops, 
are oppressing the Poor Workmen.’ The sheriffs had a 
further dispute with the higher authorities.^ On October 21 
two of the ‘ cutters ’ John Doyle and John Valline, were sen¬ 
tenced to death at the Old Bailey. For the sake of example 
the Government decided to execute them near the scene of 
the disturbances. To this the sheriffs took exception. The 
sentence, they said, had ordered the prisoners to be taken 
to ‘ the usual place of execution,’ and the neighbourhood 
of Bethnal Green Church was not the usual place. Their 
business was merely to carry out the sentence of the court, 
and they were not justified in any deviation from it. The 
King, they urged, had the prerogative of mercy, but could 
not add to the rigour of the sentence. ‘Now, my lord, it 
will not be said, that the present alteration is, or is intended 
as, a mitigation of the judgment pronounced. To force, in a 
manner, the wives and children of the unhappy sufferers to 
be spectators of the infamous death of their husbands and 
fathers, by executing them as near .as conveniently may be 
to their own houses, cannot be intended, nor will it be esteemed, 
a matter of royal grace; nor is it granted at the prayer of 
the parties or their friends. . . The point at issue was 
finally submitted to twelve judges, who decided against the 
sheriffs, and the sheriffs then carried out the sentence in 
Bethnal Grc'cn unaided by the miLtary. The Annual Register 
gives the whole correspondence with comments. ‘ Thus ended 
this affair; from the proceedings in which, this writer thinks it 
is evident, that there is a settled plan, n wicked conspiracy, 
to expose and set aside the dvil power of this country.’ 

Three more ‘ cutters ’ were executed at Tybum in December, 
and various sentences of imprisonment were imposed on 
rioters, including a sentence of one year on a weaver who 
shot a woman through the hand ‘ for refusing to deliver up 
her husband, in order that he might be placed on a jack-ass 
for a misdemeanour.’ * 

For the next few years Spitalfields was comparatively quiet. 
Prices were fixed between masters and men, but there was 

^ See Annual RfgisUr^ PP* 7* 

* Annual I7^i p* 162, 
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nothing to force the masters to adhere to them, and in 1778 
discontent was again rife. This time it took a more orderiy 
form. The authorities it is true were much alarmed in April 
by certain handbills distributed in the East End of London, 
addressed not only to the weavers, but to the coal heavers, 
to the watermen, porters and carmen, urging them to ‘Rise 
up as one Man, and wait humbly upon the King at St. James 
every Day, that Uis Majesty may see our Misery; he wiU then 
be convinced of our Distress, and his Royal Heart will bleed to 
behold us.’ * The weavers met fur this purpose at Moorfields 
on April 2G. ‘ Suffer yourselves no longer,’ ran the handbill 

that summoned them, ‘ to be prevented by a set of Miscreants, 
whose way to Riches and Powt r lays through your Families, 
by every attempt to Starve and enslave you, in a Land where 
Fretnlom and Plenty is the native Product; exert yourselves 
like Britous, nor let the latent spark be quench’d that glows 
in every manly Breast.’ ® They were persuaded however to 
change their plans and to confer with the magistrates mther 
than petition the King. To the magistrates accordingly 
they submitted proposals regarding apprenticeship, and asked 
‘Ti^t some means may be devis’d to compel the Masters 
to abide by the prices of their work, as settled between them 
and the Journeymen by certain printed Articles, to which 
the Masters exact a punctual obedience in the workman; 
but have themselves broke through in many respects particu* 
lady in sending work to be done in the Country at under 
prices by men sent down by themselves for that purpose.’ * 
The weavers had a friend not only in Sir John Fielding but 
in the Lord Mayor (James Townsend, one of the sherifis 
of 1769), who sent the City Marshal down to inquire into 
the weavers’ grievances.* The result of the discussions was 
the famous Spitalflclds Act (IS Geo. iii. c. 68), which received 
the royal assent at the beginning of July. 

By this Act the wages for silk weavers were to be fixed 
in London by the Lord Mayor, Recorder and aldermen, in 
Middlesex and Westminster by the magistrates, and masters 
who paid higher or lower wages than those fixed were liable 
to a fine of £50. In 1792 by 82 Geo. m. c. 44, the provisions 
of the Act were extended to manufactures of silk mixed with 
other materials, and in 1811 by 51 Geo. iii. c. 7, the Act was 
extended to include juumeywomen. 

* Dorn. Geo. in., vuL x. 

• /M. 


» /itJ. 
* Ibtd. 
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Sr John Fielding’s letter to Lord Suffolk describing the first 
working of the Act is interesting.* It is dated July 9,1778,'.. . 
he had the Pleasure Yesterday of assisting at the Gf-neial 
Quarter Sessions for the County of Middlesex, to carry into 
Execution the late act of parliament for the regulating the 
Wages of Journeymen Weavers in Spitalfields, Ac., and the 
Wages were then settled by a Numerous and unanimous 
Bench to the entire satisfaction of those Masters and Journey¬ 
men Weavers who appeared there in behalf of their respec¬ 
tive bodies, and I sincerely hope that this step will prove a 
radical cure for all tumultuous Assemblies from that Quarter 
so disiespectful to the King and so disagrt'eablc to Govern¬ 
ment, as it will amply reward your L>rdship’s Judicious 
attention to a Matter so conducive to Peace and good Order, 
for by this Statute your Lordship has conveyed content¬ 
ment to the minds of thousands of his Majesty’s Subjects,’ 

\Miat was the effect of the Spitalfields Act, which remained 
in force for over fifty years ? It was a commonplace amongst 
opponents of regulation in other trades that (he effects of 
the Act were bad,* and lurid pictures were drawn of the dis¬ 
astrous state of Spitalfields. ‘ In couwquenc* of this [Act],’ 
wrote a correspondent to the Annah of AgriniUure in 1788,® 
* some principal employers removed with si>me of the most 
respectable families, into distant countries and into Scot¬ 
land, where they have the work done cheaper. Hence, the 
trade of Spitalfields is, in a great measure, ruined; many 
of the houses going to rack as may be plainly seen. Abund¬ 
ance of people are out of employment, being deterred by their 
associates from working lower than the rates fixed:—they 
have no alternative but to rob or starve I although they might 
otherwise have work enough, and the trade would again revive.’ 
And yet the persons mainly aficcted and presumably ruined 
by the Act clung to it with a passionate attachment.* Fowcll 
Buxton in 1819 summed up the position: ‘ An honourable 
friend of his had said, that bad consequences had resulted 
from the Spitalfields Act. He could only say, that the people 
of Spitalfields were ignorant of such evil consequences.’ * 

* Dorn. Geo. III., rol. x. 

* Cf. Hume in Debste on Frame-work Knitteri’ Bill, Hansard, Julyai, iSia. 

* Vol. X. p. 453. 

* See Evidence before l8i8 Committee on Ribbon Weavers’ Petitions, and 
the striking declaration in favour of the Act by eighty light employers, pp. 196-8. 

' Hansard, May 13, 1819. 
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The troth seems to be that thou^jh some trade left London * 
—4n 1818 it was said that the crape, gauze, bandana and 
bombazine trades had all gone into the country—a large 
proportion renuuncd,* and masters and men alike preferred 
a limited business done under the conditions imposed by the 
Act, to a large business in which masters devoted their encigics 
to undercutting each other, and men, as at Coventry,* brought 
tickets from their masters to the parish officers in order that 
they might have their wages made up to the lowest figure 
at which human life could be sustained. The state of Coventry, 
where the work was largely done by half pay apprentices, 
mostly girls, who were partly supported by the rates, was 
indeed an object lesson to those who believed that Spitalfields 
would benefit by the n-peal of the Act. Nor can the migra¬ 
tion of silk manfacture from Spitalfields to the eastern counties 
be attributed solely to the Spitalfields Act. The worsted manu¬ 
facture was moving from Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk up to 
Yorkshire, and silk weaving was introduced to replace it.* 

Opponents of the Act laid great stress on the hardships 
inflicted on weavers during the depressions of trade—‘ the 
law saying, “You shall rather starve than take less than 
your full wages,” is a barbarous infringement of a man’s 
plainest right ’ — nor could the demoralising eCcets of the 
inequality in treatment be ignored, for in a time of restricted 
work ‘many amongst them were getting their usual oom- 

‘ The Act provided a penally of ;^50 for amanufactiircr who sent work to bedone 
at cheaper rates out of Loiidun, but of course this did not apply to persons who 
moved from London. At Sudbury, in Suffolk, it was reported in 1797 that there 
waaasmall silk manufactory established by the London mercers about twenty 
years liefore, on account of the dearness of labour in Spitalfields (AgtttuUute0/ 
Suffolk, p. Z09). Arthur Young, liuwevei, writing in 1784, '-tated that the silk 
manufactory at Sudbury was estabhshed in 1769 or 1770, that is, before the 
Spitalfields Act (see Annah of AgtuuUute, ii. 106). Silk weaving from Spital¬ 
fields was sent to various places in Essex, Suffolk, links, and Hants, and in all 
the price paid was regularly two-thirds of the Spitalfields’ ' book ’ (see Reports 
from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers' Commissioners, 1840, part ii. p. 285). 

' Cf. Mr. Wm. Hale, 181S, Committee on Ribbon Weavers, p. 47, ‘Has 
the Spitalfields trade increased or diminished since the passing of the Act ?— 
Increased; there have been more silks manufactured within the last seven years, 

I should think, in Spitalfields, than were manufactured in the same given time 
at any former period. At the same time I ought, I think, in candour to those 
who differ with me on the subject of these Acts to stale t^t the manufactories 
have also increased in Macclesfield and other places.' Cf. also Mr, Hale’s 
evidenee before 1834 Committee on Hand-loom Weavers’ Petitions. 

* 1818 Committee on Ribbon Weavers, p. 61. 

* See Cunningham, Growth of Englith Industry and Commtrce, ii. (1. 637. 
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foitable liviag, whilst their less fortunate neif^boun wen 
totally destitute.* * Upholders of the Act on tiie other baud, 
pointed to its effect during times of distress as a proof of its 
benefits; * it prevents,* said one employer afterwards, ‘ the 
cufudity of selfish men from taking every advantage of the 
temporary depressions of trade to reduce the price of wages *; • 
it prevented in fact that glutting of the market with goods 
m^e at famine rates, which was so common a feature in the 
cotton industry. The temporary distress micht be gl^t— 
that could not be avoided—^but when trade reviVM the 
benefits were felt at once. An argument in favour of the Act 
that weighed strongly with those responsible for law and 
order was the change in the character of the district. Turbu¬ 
lence and rioting had become a thing of the past. A maj^s- 
trate writing up to the Home Office in 1795, estimated that 
oa-ing to the recent raising of the wagis by the justices, an 
additional £150,000 a year in this time of scarcity would 
drculate among the weavers, and pointed with pride to the 
fact that no weavers had taken part in the recent riots.* 

An interesting picture of the varied interests of the Spital- 
ficlds weavers was given in 1840 by Mr. Edward Church, a 
solicitor, who had lived for thirty years asu'ing them in Spital 
Square.* He described their numerous stjcieties for amuse¬ 
ment and instruction.* * The Spital/ields Mathematical 
Society is second in point of time to the Koyal Society, and 
still exists. There was an Historical Society, which was 
merged in the Mathematical Society. There was a Flori- 
cultural Society, very numerously attend'^d, but now extinct. 
The weavers were almost the only botanists of their day in 
the metropolis. They passed their leisure hours, and gener¬ 
ally the whole family dined on Sundays, at the little gardens 
in the environs of London, now mostly built upon, in small 
rooms, about the size of modem omnibuses, with a fireplace 
at the end. There was an Entomological Society, and they 
were the first entomologists in the kingdom. The Society is 

’ Mr. Ambrose Moore licfore iSl8 Committee on Ribbon Weavers, p. 159, 

• Report of Committee on Iland-loom Weavers, 1S34, p. 9. 

• U.O., 4 *- 3 S. Julj « 795 - 

• Report! from Asiistant Hand-loom Weavert’ Commissioner!, 1840, part it 
pp. 2 t 61 

' For the varions Trade Societies see Sboll, Sitir/ //iiteiica/ Aeteunt «/ tk» 
Silk UoHufacture, London, 1811, He complains that the weavers failed to 
anpport them. 
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gone. They had a Recitation Society for Shakespearean 
readings, as well as reading other authors, which is now ahnbst 
forgotten. They had a Musical Society, but this is also gone. 
There was a Columbarian Sodetyv which gave a silver medal 
as a prize for the best pigeon of a fancy breed. . . . They 
were great bird fandets, and breeders of canaries, many of 
whom now cheer their quiet hours while at the loom. 

‘Their breed of spaniels, called Splashers, are now much 
reduced in size, and from being bred small, were of the best 
sporting blood. . . . 

‘ Many of the weavers were freemasons, but there arc now 
very few left, and these old men. Many of the houses in 
Spitaliields had porticos, with seats at thetr door, where the 
weavers might be seen on summer evenings enjoying their 
pipes. The porticos liave given way to improvements of 
the pavements.’ 

The Spitulfields weavers in fact became an aristocracy 
amongst wage earners. It cannot be said that the price 
paid for their orderly behaviour was very high ; in 1818 for 
instance, a large number of masters agreed that the average 
wage after deductions were made was not higher than 12s. 
6d. a week,’ but compared with the starvation rates of fis. 
or 7s. paid elsewhere this was riches, and it was the earnest 
desire of the silk weavers in other parts of the country * that 
the Act should be extended to them. This extension would 
of course have abolished any unfairness inflicted by the Act 
on the Spitalhelds masters. In 1799 the ribbon workers 

> l8i8 Committee on Ribbon Weivers, pp. iSo-3. 

The common idea that the Spitalfields weaveti earned aery large waget 
came from the fact that their fat weeks received more attention from theit 
employers than their lean weeks. Mr. Hale, a large manufacturer of great ex¬ 
perience, put the matter clearly : * I know some, who I have a very great respect 
for and nho would say nothing but what they conscientiou'ily believe is true, 
that will tell you their weavers can earn two guineas a week a single hand. . . , 
1 have for many years endeavoured to ascertain the aggregate amount of the 
most industrious of my hands, and though I can produce many instances of 
journeymen, steady men who work for me, who have frequently earned two 
guineas a week for weeks together, yet the aggregate amount of their earnings 
throughoat the year, though they were equally industrious throughout the year, 
and though I make use of every means to keep them constantly employed, 
never exceeded 341. a week and seldom more than a pound ’ (1818 Committee, 
pp. 45-6). The average earnings of all his vreaveis he put at tsa. a week, p, 
141. 

* In Dublin there were Acts regulating wages (see 1818 C-ommtttee on Ribbon 
Weavetf, pp, 86-7). 
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of the county of Warwick and the dty and county of Coventry, 
asked Fariiament that they should be brought under regu¬ 
lations similar to those in Sjntalfields, declaring that they 
laboured under great difficulties and inconveniences, because 
there was ‘no power of properly fixing, settling, and regu¬ 
lating the Wages, Pay, and Price of Labour of the Journey¬ 
men and Work people.’ * A Bill that met their wishes actually 
passed through the House of Commons but was held up in 
the Lords. When Lord Carrington presented a petition in 
its favour signed by twelve thousand ribbon weavers from 
Coventry, and mov^ its third reading, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Loughborough, talked of the niischicvou tendency of 
the Spitalfields Act and the Bill was lost.’’ 

In 1818 a determined effort was made for the extension 
of the Act, not only by the ribbon weavers of Coventry, but 
by the ribbon weavers of Leek and the silk weavers of Maccles¬ 
field and Reading.* Voluntaiy attempts, favoured by many 
masters, to avoid the ruinous system of undercutting in wages 
had failed both in Coventry and Macclesfield. In 1816 the 
principal employers in Coventry, Nuneaton and Bedworth 
nominated ‘ three respectable persons ’ to join with ‘ three 
respectable undertakers * * in order to draw up a list of rates. 
This list was drawn up but was not ouhered to unifonnly 
for a single week, and after a year all the employers had 
ignored it.* In Macclesfield the system of voluntary regu¬ 
lation bad a much longer life. Regulations about wages 
and apprenticeship of one sort or another were in force there 
from 1790 to 1815.* In 1815 the masters suddenly tore 
them up. To the men it seemed that ‘ the masters’ idea 
upon that subject, was to break us up entirely, and to have a 

1 Scust of Cammens Journal, February 25, 1799. 

’ Parliamentary RegiUer, July 8, 1799 and 7 rB» Briton, July 9,1799. 

* Estimates of numbers of loums and of numbers employed from 1818 
Committee on Ribbon Weavers: 

Coventry and neighbourhood.—Male weavers, 5056; female weavers, 
4365 : warpers and winders, 3905 ; looms, 8491, 

Macclesfield.—Silk weavers, 1300 to 1400; looms, 1200. 

Leek.—Ribbon weavers, 300; broad silk weavers, 50 or 6a 
Reading.—Ribbon looms, loo; broad silk loums, 100. 

* The undertaker was a middleman who for his services received a third o, 
the earnings. It was said in 1818 that the masters were beginning to dispense 
with undertakers but that the journeymen were not benefited (Committee on 
Ribbon Weavers, p. 8). 

' 1818 Committee on Ribbon Weavers, pp. 9 and 11. * Ibid,, p. 106. 
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predominant power over us, and give us what they thou^t 
proper, and do as they liked witi) ns.’ * The masters afiBnned 
that the system of regulations had to be abolished because 
work was going to BlanchTster, where the masters had freed 
themselves from a similar system of regulations in 1812.* 
Voluntary arrangements between masters and men having 
failed, efforts were made, as we have said, to obtain an ezten- 
sion of the Spitalfields Act. A Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the various petitions 
and ‘ proceeded ’ as they themselves stated ‘ at great length ’ 
to investigate the petitions and to examine witnesses.* It is 
worthy of note that though the Macclesfield masters who were 
silkweavers were opposed to the extension, the Committee 
reported that ‘ the whole of the Masters and Weavers in the 
Kibbon Trade concur in the propriety of an extension of the 
Spitalfields Act.’ * The Committee recommended the ex¬ 
tension of this Act, at anj' rate for a few years, by way of 
experiment, but when Mr. Peter Moore, member for Coventry, 
next year introduced a bill founded on the Committee’s 
report the reception it met with in the House of Conunons 
was so hostile that he felt forced to withdraw it.* 

In Coventry in 1819 a striking example was given of the 
helpless position of the workmen, even when mamy masters 
and pubDc opinion were on their side. A list of prices, as 
has been mentioned, had been drawn up in 1816, and a 
committee of workmen was appointed at the request of 
the masters to * protect the minimum of wages then laid 
down.’ The masters subscribed to the Committee, and 
‘ respectable gentlemen ’ acted as treasurer and secretary. 
The list of prices, as we have said, was soon disregarded by 
the masters, but the Committee continued to exist and so 
did the Combination Act, a weapon ready for the hand of 
any master who chose to use it. Two years after the forma¬ 
tion of the Committee the secretary and the treasurer were 

’ i8l8 Committee on Ribbon Weaven, p. 92. 

* Ibid. , pp. 63 and 152. The Macclesfield masters were not content with 
half measures but made all the weavers sign a document: *I do hereby 
solemnly declare, that I do not belong to any committee of associated body of 
weavers, and that no committee ar associated liody has any )>i>wer or romiol over 
me whatsoever' (ibid., p. 93). 

* Committee on Kiblwn Weavers' Petitions, 1818. 

* The Mayor and Coipor.ition of CovenUy were strongly in favour of the 
extension (ibid., p. 130). 

* See Hansard, May 13, i 8 tg, for debate on nbjeet. 
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piooeeded against at Warwidc, and damages of £50 wen 
assessed against them, and * at the next quarter sessions for 
Coventiy, the treasurer and seven poor men were indicted 
criminally for a conspiracy for the same offence; the very 
same thing. . . . The treasurer being a very respectable 
man, other respectable persons endeavoured to effect a com¬ 
promise. The whole of the fund was given up, and the poor 
men acknowledged their offence by a public advertisement, 
and the prosecutor dropped it.’ * 

The special Act fixing wages for silkwcaveis in Spitalhelds 
still suiv'ived, and it survived until 1824. In May of the 
previous year * a petition for the repeal of the Art was pre¬ 
sented from employers in London and Westminster who 
complained that the Act prohibited machinery, because the 
magistrates had one and the same rate for hand-made and 
machine-made work, that the cost of production Has from 
50 to 66 per cent, cheaper elsewhere, and that consequently 
many manufacturers hacl transferred their works to Norwich, 
Macdesfield, M.inehester, Taunton or Heading. When a 
Bill to repeal the Act was introduced there were petitions 
against repeal from the silkweavers of Sudbury, the silk- 
weavers of London and Middlesex, the inbabitanis of Spital- 
iiclds, the overseeis and inhabitants of St. Matthews, Bethnal 
Green, and the overseers and inhabitants of Mile End New 
Town.* A resolution from the journeymen silkwcaveri of 
Spitalfields asked Huskisson towithdrawthc Bill ‘to repeal those 
Acts which we humbly conceive to be our gieatest Blessing.’ * 

It is dear that repeal was very unpopular in Spital¬ 
fields : eleven thousand signatures were attaehed in three 
days to a petition, although as it was explained, ' Females 
had not been permitted to sign, nor any person under the 
age of twenty,’ * and Palace Yard was crowded on the day 
of the third reading of the Bill with agitated silkweavers. 
This fact that repeal was unpopular was recognised by the 
repealers, Huskisson declaring that ‘some prejudice and 
indeed a good deal still existed among the workmen; but 
the House really ought to act for them without reference 
to those prejudices,’ * while Baring discounted the petitions 

* Commuted on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p, 603. 

* See Hansard, Mayg, 1823. * /itJ., May 21, 1823. 

* H.O., 4a 18. ' Hansard, May 9, 1823. 

* Ibuk 
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against repeal on the ground that they ‘came from a set 
of persons who were either labourers in the trade, or 
tradesmen and shopkeepers with whom those labourers 
dealt and who would, of course, join in the prayer of their 
customers.' * 

There were considerable debates in the House of Commons 
on the subject. The chief champion of the men was Fowell 
Buxton (1786-1845), generally Imown as the Emancipator, 
from his exertions in the crusade against negro slavery. He 
lived at his brewery in Spitalfields, and therefore spoke with 
a good deal of local knowledge.* Repeal was demanded 
in the name of political economy by Ricardo, Huskisson, 
and Hume. Ricardo said that if the Acts were repealed, 
the number of labourers would be increased. ‘ They might 
not indeed receive such high wages; but it was improper 
that those wages should be artificially kept up by the inter¬ 
ference of a magistrate. If a manufactuser was obliged 
to use a certain qu.antity of labour, he ought to obtain it at 
a fair price.’ * 

Hume argued that the petitioners who attributed the 
comparative prosperity of Spitalfields to this s)rstem were 
really mistaken. The trade was in point of fact migrat¬ 
ing to Sudbury where the Acts did not apply. Some who 
were repealers on principle were in favour of delay. These 
included Brougham, who thought that the petitioners against 
repeal might be given a fair hearing, seeing that the Acts 
had been in force for half a century, and Ellice, who argued 
that the repeal of these Acts ought to follow, and not to pre¬ 
cede the Repeal of the Combination Laws. 

Fowell Buxton had some stinging sarcasms for Ricardo’s 
abstractions. He said his clients did not pretend to under¬ 
stand political economy, which appeared to change its prin¬ 
ciples every two or three years, and that, considering that 
their subsistence depended on these Acts, it was not un¬ 
natural that they should be impatient of the authority of 
this mysterious science. He reminded the House that the 
silkweavets of Coventry had asked for similar legislation. 
In Coventry the poor rates were 19s. in the £1, and in 
Spitalfields 6s., and in Coventry wages ranged from 5s. 6d. 
to 10s. a week, in Spitalfields from 14s. to 15s. The 

‘ Hansard, May 31 , 1833. 

* Ibtd., May 9 and 2i; June 9. 

' Uid., June 9, 1833. 
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weaven saw that these wages were just double the wages 
of the Coventry weavers, could not understand how a Bill 
which was to reduce their wages to the Coventry scale was 
going to benefit them. A speaker on the other side used an 
argument which was scarcely calculated to reassure the 
weavers on this point. ‘ It was a remarkable circumstance 
that since that bill had been passed the rate of the weavers’ 
wages had risen, but had never fallen. No instance of a fall 
had occurred although the wages in other branches of the 
trade had been reduced.' The Bill, though it passed the 
Commons in 1828, was so amended in the Lords that the 
Government, to the weavers’ joy, dropped it. 

So confident were the weavers of their strength that early 
next year they refused to join in the agitation conducted 
by Place for the repeal of the Combination Laws, answering 
that ’ protected as we have been for years under the salutary 
laws and wisdom of the Legislature, and being completely 
unapprehensive of any sort of combination on our part, we 
cannot therefore take any sort of notice of the invitation 
held out by Mr. Place.’ ‘The law, cling to the law, it will 
protect us,’ was the cry of the meeting that passed this resolu¬ 
tion.* But the protection of the law was soon to fail them. 
In the very same year, 1824, in which they expressed their 
satisfaction with the existing state of tl)ings, the position of 
the silk trade was altered by Huskissen’s measure which 
substituted an import duty of 80 per cent, for the prohibi¬ 
tion of foreign goods, and lowered the duties on the caw 
material. The trade was now faced with foreign compe¬ 
tition, and when a fresh bill for repealing the Spitalfields 
Act was introduced by Lauderdale in the Lords, it passed 
by a majority of three, and was let through by the Commons 
without discussion. The petitions of the weavers to Parlia¬ 
ment against repeal were disregarded; their request to the 
King to withhold his assent was answered by a statement 
of the Royal belief * that under all circumstance^ they will 
tenaain steady in their attachment to his person, and will 
continue to set that example of industry and good order for 
which they have always been conspicuous.’ * The scene 
outside the House of Commons was vividly described by 
the Times.* 

* Place MSS. 27,800-52; Mtrning Chnmklt, February 9, 1824, quoted by 
Webb, Histmy of Trade Unientsm, p. 87 fi. 

* Times, April 13, 1824. * June 12, 1824. 
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* TIm great interest excited by the third reading of the SSlk- 
manufacturers’ Bill (or more properly speaking the Bill for the 
repeal of the Spitalfields regulatiotu) brought down yesterday 
nearly the whole of the poor persons employed in the silk trade 
to the neighbourhood of the House of Commons. Palace-yard 
was thronged with them in every part, as was every avenue of 
the house from the outer door to the members' lobby. Some had 
paid half-a-crown for the luxury of a squeeze in the gallery to 
hear the delwte on the measure. Many members, and strangers 
who were mistaken for members, were earnestly solicited by 
various groups, as they passed in, to oppose the bill. At seven 
o'clork the crowd about the house was immense. The interest 
excited among the crowd was intense, when it was communicated 
to them that the House was dividing on the third reading. As 
soon as the division was over, a person who came from the House 
informed those nearest the door that the bill was lost. This 
pleasing news spread instantly amongst the crowd, and was 
received with loud shouts and waving of hats. The exultation 
was, however, but short-lived. The real state of the case was 
soon made known— that the bill wa.s passed by a majority of 
thirteen. The disappointment seemed to be deeply felt by all, 
but we never saw so large an assemblage bear a disappointment 
better. There was not the slightest dis[>ositiun to disorder of any 
kind. The crowd separated into small groups, by whom the 
merits of the bill were again discussed, and after a time the whole 
had peacably retired.' 

The later history of the Spitalfields weavers is melancholy 
reading. Under the stress of foreign competition the trade 
which hitherto hod been sheltered declined. Wages, no 
longer kept up by regulations, were reduced to starvation 
level or below it. Public subscriptions were started to relieve 
the distress, but the weavers no longer continued to set that 
‘example of . . . good order for which they had always 
been conspicuous.’ Strikes, window breaking and the cutting 
of silk on the looms began again.* And in spite of the repeal 
of the Spitalfields Act much of the trade that survived the 
competition of the Continent passed from Spitalfields to Maccles¬ 
field. 

In 1884, ten years after the repeal of the Act, two Spital¬ 
fields masters gave evidence before the Select Committee 
on Hand-loom Weavers’ Petitions. They regretted the repeal, 
(or *the Spitalfields Act at the time saved us from much greater 
distress than if it had not been in existence,’ and they favoured 
the policy advocated by the petitioners of setting up a board 

‘ See H.O., 41 . sa ; 42 . a]; 42 . 24 . 
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or boards of masters and workmen, to regulate wages and fix 
a minimum.* In 1840 it was reported that all the sUk-weaveis 
in every district wished for a board of trade to regulate wages.* 
But sudr a policy was contrary to the spirit of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and labour continued to find its own level of 
starvation. 

‘ See Evidence of Mt. Ballance end Mi. Hale before Committee, p. 9 and 
pp. 330 ff. 

' Report from Assistant Hand-loom Weavers’ Commissioners, 1840, part ii. 
P- 395- 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FRAME-WORK KNITTERS 

The ancient art or mystery of frame-work knitting was an 
important industry long before our period. It dates back 
to the year 1580, when the Rev. William Lee, a graduate 
of Cambridge and curate of Calvcrton, completed his in¬ 
vention of the stocking frame. The stocking frame, or 
stocking ioom, as it is sometimes called, was a small machine 
at which the workman sat—^as it might be at a piano or a 
typc'writer—working it both with hands and feet. In hand 
knitting the needle deals with one stitch after another all 
down the row : in the stocking frame each stitch had a needle 
to itself, and all the needles worked simultaneously. The 
materia] produced by a stocking frame, like the product of 
hand-knitting and unlike woven stuff, was composed of one 
continuous thread formed into a series of loops and hence 
easily unravelled. Lee himself profited little by his inven¬ 
tion and died in France where he had tried to acclimatise 
it. His brother brought the trade back to England, and 
London was its centre.* The employment of parish appren¬ 
tices early became an abuse in the frame-work knitting 
trade, and as far back as 1710 the London journeymen, in 
protest against the large scale on which apprentices were 
employed, broke one hundred frames, threw them out of 
window, and beat master and apprentices into the bargain.* 

The London frame-work knitters had obtained from 
Charles li. a charter by which they became a close corporation. 
The heavy fines levied by this company encouraged the 
transference of the trade from London to the Midlands, where 
the fcame-woric knittci? contrived to escape from their juris¬ 
diction.* The company attempted to assert their authority 

* In the middle of the leventeenth eenlniy ont of the 650 fumes in England 
400 were ia London. 

* Felicia, Ststory of Matkitu-wtught Honety anJ l-ate ManufactHres, 1867, 

p. **7. 

* By 1717 there were a,5oo frames in London and 5500 in the provinces; 
by 1782 there were 500 in London, 200 in Surrey, 17,350 in the Midlands, and 

ni 
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in the Midlands, but after various efforts the question was 
settled against them in 1708 by the decision of a Committee 
of the House of Commons that their regulations were in¬ 
jurious, vexatious, hurtful to the trade, and contrary to the 
liberty of the subject. The company were supported by 
the journeymen, and opposed by a combination of the masters 
and the country gentlemen. Henceforth the Midlands were 
the chief seat of the trade which grew steadily more important, 
and was an early instance of a capitalised industry. Strutt, 
who patented an important improvement in the stocking 
frame by which ribbed hose could be made (known as * Derby 
ribs ’), was able to provide the capital for Arkwright’s early 
ventures, and the growth of the cotton trade in its turn re¬ 
acted on the framC'Work knitting trade, by cheapening the 
yam for stockings. Nottingham became the centre for cotton, 
Leicester for woollen, and Dcrb 3 ' for silk hose. 

In 1788 an attempt was made in Leicester to a]}ply Ark¬ 
wright’s cotton spinning invention to the spinning of woollen 
yam for stockings, but a mob destroyed both machinery 
and houses, with the result that the industry moved elsewheri', 
and Leicester made woollen stockings from yam produced 
in other districts.* 

Of the condition of the workers during these early years 
accounts vary. An idyllic picture of L«’iccstorshire in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, quoted l y Fclkin,* describes 
how ‘ every village had its wake; the lower orders lived 
in comparative ease and plenty, having right of common 
for pig and poultry, and sometimes for a cow. The stocking- 
makers each had a garden, a barrel of hnroe-bicwed ale, a 
week-day suit of clothes and one for Sundays, and plenty of 
leisure, seldom working more than three days a week. More¬ 
over music was much cultivated by them.' On the other 
■ hand, a gloomy picture is given in the evidence before House 
of Commons Committees in 1778 and 1770 of pauper children 
mislaved to long hours at work which destroyed the nerves 
and the bodily strength of grown men and women,* toiling 

9SO eliewhere in England. There were alao looo in Ireland. Felktn, tit,, 
pp. 73 and 117. 

' Felkin, tit,, p. 339. 

* Felkin, 0f, tit. p. 118, quoting from Gardiner, Music msd Fritndt, vol. ii. 
p. 810. 

' Women in the frame-work knitting trade aeem alwayi to have obtained 
the lame rate ai men. 
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fitsn 0 A. 1 C. to 10 p.H., day after day, for a pittanoe of 4a. Od. 
a week. 

Grievances on the subject of frame rents, a perpetual sore 
in the trade, were already acute. Frames were not worked 
on the employers’ premises, but were scattered about in 
woriemen’s cottages in the various centres of the trade and 
in the neighbouring villages. They belonged sometimes to 
the workman himself, sometimes to persons unconnected with 
the trade who had invested money as a speculation in frames,* 
more often to the employer himself, who charged the work¬ 
man a fixed rent. Sometimes a workman would hire one 
frame only; in other eases he would hire four or five, and 
employ other workmen or apprentices, or members of bis own 
family, to work them. Sometimes he would have frames of 
his own side by side with liired frames. ‘The Bulk of the 
Hosiers,’ it was stated later,* * possess very considerable pro¬ 
perty in Fnimes and through them contrive to acquire the 
entire Control over their Workmen.’ In 1779 the men 
complained that the masters refused to employ men who 
possessed frames of their own and charged rents for frames 
even when the frames were idle.* 

The truth about the general condition of the workers towards 
the end of the eighteenth ci^ntury seems to be that, although 
in some branches of the trade there was undoubtedly sweat¬ 
ing, in others, notably in the many new fancy articles that 
came into fashion during this pi'riod, the workers could 
obtain a fair living, though they did not obtain their due share 
of the growing profits of the industry. The industry itself 
depended largely on the whims of fashion, so that a flourish¬ 
ing branch one year might find that its market had entirely 
disappeared the following year. 

In 1778-9 the men in the trade made a detenuined effort 
to secure a minimum wage. On Jauuaiy 28, 1778,* the 

* These were cslled ‘ Independent Frames.* Felkin, t/i. tit., p. 435, says 
of a later date that many frames belonged to clubs in which workmen inrested 
their savings; cf. ‘ Butchers, bakers, pubheans, gentlemen’s servants, wosaen of 
various classes, and persons engaged in almost every trade, are found to be the 
owners of frames.’ Report from Cimmissionet on Frame-WerL Knitters, 1845, 

p. $6- 

* H.O.,4a. 139, June 29, 1814. 

* Frame rents at that time seem to have varied from 9d. to 2s. a week. The 
frames themselves cost or ,^8. See Reports on Frame-Work Knitters’ 
Petitions, House of CemmovK/-unst, I cbruai) 25, 177}), and May S, 1779. 

* Heust Co'iimuHs femmal. 
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fnme-waric knitten of London. Nottini^iainBhire. Middle¬ 
sex, Surrey, Leicester, Derby, Northampton and Gloucester¬ 
shire petitioned for a Bill to settle and regulate their wages. 
Their petition was referred to a committee. The hosiers 
of Nottinghamshire and Derby* petitioned against the pro¬ 
posals, declaring that owing to the intricacy of trade and the 
* Mutability of Fashions * it was impossible to iix wages, 
and that ‘ if an Advance of Wages should be established 
upon Parliamentary Authority’ it would be prejudicial to 
aU sides. The committee reported on February 25,* and its 
report consisted entirelyof the evidence given before it. Wages, 
whidi were paid by picM-work, varied from 6s. a week (after 
deductions for frame, materials, etc., were paid) in the silk 
branch, to 4s. 6d. in the coarse worsted brai eh. The men 
asked for an increase of wages which would represent Is. 6d. 
to 2s. a week. The proposal that leave should be given to 
bring in a Bill was defeated by 52 to 27 votes.* 

Next year (1779) the men made another atti'mpl, on this 
occasion petitioning more gcncmlly for a Dill ‘ to regulate 
the Art and Mystery of Framc-W’ork Knitting.’ * Petitions 
came from many places, Nottingham, Lticcster, Derby, 
Godaiming, London and West Middlesex, Tewkesbury and 
Northampton.® A Committee of the House consideit'd these 
petitions and heard evidence in the course of which it came 
out that there had been disputes between masters and men 
about the application to Parliament the previous year, and 
that some men had been turned off in consequence.* This 
time a Bill to regulate frame-work knitting was brought 
in,* and, in spite of petitions from the master-, against it,* 
the Bill reached the Committee stage, only to be dropped 
on Report.* 

Disappointment at Nottingham showed itself in charac¬ 
teristic fashion. From all the villages round, the country 
Etockingers flocked in. Three hundred frames Ixdonging 
to Mr. Need, the chief opponent of the Bill, and others, 
were broken and thrown out into the streets, and finally 
a house was burnt down. Troops were sent to Notting¬ 
ham,** but in spite of their arrival ’ such was the effect upon 

’ Beuu e/Ctmmont Journal, Febnwry 33, 1778L • Ibid. 

• Ibid., February 25, 1778. • Ibtl., February 2, 1779. 

' Ibid., March 29 and 30, 1779. ° Ihtd., May 5, 1779. 

• May 10, 1779. * May 13. 

• June 9. “ See S.P. Oum., Geo. ill., vol. aiil. 
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die miiids of the suthoritiei aa weD ss the horien, that at 
the instance of the fonner, the latter, on 19th June, dedaied 
themselves unanimously detennined as a body, “provided 
an immediate cessation of violence took place, to remove 
every oppression from their workmen, and to bring all the 
manufacturers up to a fair price, not the highest rate, but 
the best generally given.” Upon this peace was restored. 
A man, Mephringham, was tried at the Assizes for aiding in 
burning the house, but was acquitted; upon which this sad 
conflict was allowed to come to an end.’' Rioting in fact 
had proved more successful than applications to Parliament. 
In 1787 a fresh list of prices was drawn up and agreed to by 
ma.sters and men. This list was observed in the main for 
the next twenty years or so: * after which the frame*work 
knitters entered upon their lung period of misery. 

The twenty years before 1810 were regarded afterwards as 
the halcyon days of the frame-work knitters. The witnesses 
before the 1819 Committee on the Frame-Work Knitters’ 
Petition all agree, whether masters or men, that the wages 
earned during this prosperous time were 14s. or ISs. a week 
for some twelve or thirteen hours a day. ‘The workmen,’ 
said one witness, ‘ were enabled to maintain themselves 
and families by their labour.’ A lurid picture of the disas¬ 
trous effects of these wages was given in 1812 by the Rev. 
J. T. Becker, an active magistrate at Southwell. ‘ Abundance 
thus rapidly acquired by those who were ignorant of its proper 
application hastened the progress of luxury and licentious¬ 
ness, and the lower orders were almost universally corrupted 
by profusion and depravity scarcely to be credited by those 
who are strangers to our district. Among the men the dis¬ 
cussion of politics, the destruction of game, or the dissipa¬ 
tion of the ale houses was substituted for the duties of their 
occupation during the former part of the week, and in the 
remaining three or four days a sufficiency was earned for 
defraying the current expenses.’ • 

The latter part of the eighteenth century, when the leg 
was considered worthy of ornament, was the great era for 
fancy hosiery. In 1800 there were still seventeen or eighteen 
kinds of hose worn, differing in sh.ape, colour, and texture,* and 
numerous fancy articles were made on stocking frames. The 

* Felkin, tp. eit., p. 2tg. * Felkin, «/>. «V., p. a3a 

* H.O., 42. ISO, * Felkin, nV,, p. 434. 
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watp oiaehme, a mixture of the weaving loom and the itodc* 
ing tnme, constructed about 1775, produced not only attiae* 
tive novelties for the world of fasbdon, such as rilk hose with 
blue and white tig-zag stripes, but also heavy woollen articles, 
and during the Napoleonic wars our sailors fought in woollen 
jackets and trousers of Nottingham manufacture.* With 
the nineteenth century dress grew more sombre and fancy 
hose passed out of fashion,* together with such productions 
as ‘ silk tickler mitts ’ and ‘ silk elastic mitts and gloves ’ 
for which 600 or 700 frames had been used, or ‘ cotton spider 
net for ladies’ habit shirts,’ which employed 1500 frames.* 
Frames and workmen alike were by 1810 thrown back into 
the plain hose branch, always the worst paid branch, and a 
period of hopeless over-production began, during which the 
masters’ only remedy was the policy of forcing a demand for 
goods by lowering prices.* 

About this time were introduced wide fmmes with their 
inferior ‘ cut-up ’ goods. As the term ‘ cut-ups ’ occurs 
frequently in connection with the Luddite riots, and with 
the efforts of the men to obtain Parliamentary regulations, 
it is necessary to explain its meaning. In addition to the 
ordinary stocking frames, which wore iiarn)w machines, 
there had been for a considerable time a number of wide 
frames constructed to make (1) pantaloons, and (2) fancy 
stockings called ‘ twills.’ * Now the demand for both these 
articles had fallen off; pantaloons were no longer required 
for the Continent: ‘ twills,’ in common with other fancy 

stockings, had gone out of fashion. The owni'rs of these 
frames, instead of discarding them as useless, ernplnjTd them 
in a manner best described in the words of a well-informed 
writer in the Nottingham Revitrut for Di-cembcr 6, 1811.* 
The wide frames ‘are employed by some of the hosiers 
in making pieces, which are cut up into gloves, socks, sandals, 
or stockings, according as they want these respective articles ; 
which articles, through their being thus cut and shaped with 
scissors, are deprived of proper loop selvages, and of the 
means of being stitched with a lacy seam, and instead thereof 
are stitched together in the some manner as a tailor stitches 

* Felkin, op. cit., p. 145. 

* The fashion of wearing boots and gaiters was also a factor (see Committee 
on Frame-Work Knitters’ Petition, 1819, p. 18). 

’ Felkin, oil,, p. 435. ‘ II.O., 43. 118. 

» H.O., 42. Ijr. • II.O., 42. 118. 
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a gaiment.’ In oonsequenoe of *the loopy nature of tiie 
•todking-fiamc manufacture,* these cut selvedges give way, 
goods become useless, and well-made stockings come into 
disrepute. The immediate results of this new system of 
manufacture are that the matket is stocked with these worth¬ 
less goods and that those who continue to make hose ‘in a 
tndesmanlikc manner,* must either make them cheaper 
or starve.* ‘ If cut-up stockings are to be tolerated,’ adds 
the writer with indignation, ‘ wc may as well proclaim a new 
era in the trade, and let tailors and milliners take measure 
of our legs.’ • 

These cheap cut-up goods, which were spoiling the market 
for the better class of hosiery, were as much disliked by 
those hosiers who refused to make them, as by the men, 
and attempts were made to stop their production. In 1809 
various hosiers of standing agreed together to reduce wages 
8 s. a dozen, unless the workmen could obtain a reduc¬ 
tion of frame rents and a cessation of ‘ cut-up ’ work.* But 
the workmen were too ill-organised and too hard pressed 
by starvation to achieve this. Instead, they turned first, 
as in 1778, to Parliament in hopes of obtaining an Act to 
regulate wages, but were advised to apply to the old London 
Company instead. Tiiis company, supposed to be defunct 
long before, was resuscitated for the occasion, and many 
workmen became freemen of it on payment of £1, ISs. 4d. 
each. An action was brought before Lord Mansfield against 
Mr. Payne of Burbage, Leicester, for ‘ colting,’ that is ha\’ing 
too many apprentices contrary to the bye-laws of the company. 
The jury found for the plaintiff, but awarded Is. damage 
only, and though Mr. Payne was ruined by the heavy ex¬ 
penses he had incurred, the result brought little advantage 

’ A still inferior cot-op article was produced later, for when the raw material 
grew more costly, instead of shaping the articles with the scissors it was 
stretched to the shape reijuired, but, of course, lost its sha; e the first time it 
was washed. See 1819 Committee on Frame-Work Knitters’ Petition, p. 8. 

* In connection with the peiennial agitation of the workmen against ‘ cot-ups’ 
it is interesting to notice the Report on the Frame-Work Knitters in 1S45 
summarised by Dr. Cunningham ; *. . . there was a class of hosiery known as 
(Ht mark, and purchasers were not able to distinguish it readily from sound 
work. Under these circumstances, the demand for sound work had greatly 
{sllen olT, and some steps were necessary in order in give the public conSdence 
in the goods offered for sale' (Cunningham, English IndHStr)/ asul Cammcrct, 
li. p. 617). 

* Felkin, cp. tU,, p. 330. 
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to the men, and did not deter other employeiB iritfa longer 
pones from taking the risk of a lawsuit.* 

The depression in the stocking trade during the eariy yean 
of the nineteenth century was in part relieved by the growth 
of the lace trade, which started as an offshoot of the frame- 
work knitters’ industry, and was developing upon different 
and more prosperous lines. From 1760 onwards, the more 
ingenious minds in the stocking trade had exercised them¬ 
selves over the problem of adapting the stocking frame to 
the making of lace net. A point net macliine by which 
cushion lace with its six equal sides could be imitated, was 
finall y patented (not by its original inventor) in 1778 ; little 
use, however, was made of it till it fell into the hands of the 
Messrs. Haynes, keen business men, who towards the end of 
the century introduced certain modifications, and made a 
great commercial success of their point net lace. Thu point 
net lace trade had risen to considerable prospe'rity by 1810, 
and it was estimated that there were over 1500 (xiint net 
frames in Nottingham.* 

After 1810 the demand fell off, and hard hit by the com¬ 
petition of other methods of making lace, the manufacturers, 
to cheapen production, resorted to the original fonn of point 
net, called ‘ single press,’ an inferior articl which unmvclled 
easily, and which held a position analogous to that of ‘cut¬ 
ups ’ in the hosiery trade. According to Mr. Haynes, the 
chief manufacturer of point net, the lace hands objected to 
the single press point, not on account of the price, but because 
of its inferior quality.* It was against ‘ cut-ups ’ and * single- 
press lace,’ as well as against low wages and the evils of the 
truck system, that the Luddite campaign was directed. As 
this campaign is de.scribcd in a sepamte chapter, it is un¬ 
necessary to discuss it here, further than to say that the 
main results were that one thousand frames were broken, and 
wages rmsed, for a short period, 2s. a week. 

At the end of the Luddite disturbances the energy of the 
frame-work knitters was concentrated on the effort to 
obtain Parliamentary regulation for the prognimme which 

> Felkin, »p. pp. 435 . 436 - ’ Felkin, op. at., pp. 138, 139. 

* H.O., 4 *. 131. Felkin etidentljr thought the ot.jettion justified. ‘lacea- 
Mqucnce of the fiilling off of demand and to cheapen the article, it waa made 
again of aingle presi in tSl l; and atiil farther to lessen the cost of cotton point 
net, ungle parn was used. This completed the ruin of the manufacture in Eng¬ 
land. Bp 1815 the demand had entirclp ceased here ’ (Felkin, op. tit., p. 140). 
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they had partially enforced by their campaign of frame bieak> 
ing. Mr. Coldham, the Town C3eik of Nottingham, drew a 
sad picture of the terror>stiicken state of the masters, afraid 
to lay their views before the House of Commons.^ He might 
well have spared his pity, for the masters were to find firm 
advocates in the Lords. The Bill, wliich was termed a Bill 
‘ For preventing Frauds and Abuses in the Frame-Work 
Knitting Manufacture-, and in the payment of persons employed 
therein,’ in its first form prohibited the making of obnoxious 
cheap goods (notably ‘ cut-ups ’) both in hosiery and lace 
work, ordered the masters to fix schedules of prices for 
diffeieiit classes of goods, and forbade the payment of wages in 
truck. By the end of its career in the Commons the references 
to hosiery had dropped out except in so far as truck was con¬ 
cerned, The Bill passed the Commons in spite of a long 
speech against all interference with trade by Hume,* but in 
the Lords its life was short, and it was njected on July 24, 
after speeches against it by Lauderdale, Liverpool, Holland 
and Sidmouth.* No voice was raised in its favour, and Sid- 
mouth ‘ trusted in God that no such principle would be 
again attempted to be introduced in any Dill brought up to 
that House.’ 

The disappointment amongst the frame-work knitters 
was keen. Delegates from Leicester and Nottingham had 
been up in London to suppnt the Bill,* and there was a 
gr-neral movement towards united aetion, as we learn from an 
intercepted letter from a frame-work knitter in London to 
a friend in Glasgow, announcing that Godaiming, Dublin, 
London, and Derby had formed societies for the maintenance 
of their trade, and hoping that Glasgow would ‘ follow the 
noble example.’ * 

Their hopes defeated, their funds exhausted by the Far- 
liainentaiy campaign, the frame-work knitters might not 
unnaturally have resorted again to frame breaking. Instead 
of this, largt'ly under the influence of Gravener Henson,* 

' H.O., 43. 123. ' Hansard, July 31, 1812. * /iii/., Jtly 34, 1813. 

* H.O.,40. 1. ' II.O.,43. 124. 

' Gravener Henson was a hub!<m-net maker of Nottingham and leader of 
Frame-Work Knitters’ Combinatinns. He prepared an elaborate Bill in concert 
with George White, a clerk of Cummitteei of the House of Commons, repealing 
Combination Acts, with some constructive industiial pioposala. Hit Ull was 
introduced by Peter Moore, M.P. for Coventry (tee Webb, Histtry ef Tiviit 
Unumitm, p. 89.) 
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who, after Mritnessmg the defeat of the Bill, had been urged 
b 7 the members for Nottingham, * to soothe and moderate 
the public mind,’ * they set themselves to form a closer and 
more efficient combination than any they had yet achieved. 
The Articles and General Regulations were framed with the 
utmost care in 1818. Report said that the plan of associa¬ 
tion had been drawn up by counsel of great eminence, namely 
Sir S. Romilly and Mr. Samuel Marryatt, so that it should 
be kept within the bounds of the Iaw.‘ It was called by the 
unobjectionable name of a society ‘ for obtaining parliamentary 
relief and the encouragement of Mechanics in the improve¬ 
ment of Mechanism.’ * 

The combination was a federation of societies, each con¬ 
sisting of not less than thirty and not more' than one hundred 
members, and a hierarchy of committees was established 
for the different districts with an executive committee in 
Nottingham at their head. The districts which it was pro¬ 
posed to cover comprised not only the Midlands, bii! London, 
Godaiming, Tewkesbury, Scotland and Ireland. A General 
Conference for representatives from Central Committees 
in Nottinghamshire, Derby and Leicester was to be held 
annually, and a General National Confennee attended by 
a deputy from every ‘ Central Committee in the Empire ’ 
was to be held every three years. The ndts. w(-re mainly 
occupied with the constitution of the Society, and the nda- 
tions of the different committees to one another. The co.it 
of arms of the Society represented the different districts 
concerned, with the devia' of a loom and an arm holding 
a hammer with the motto, ‘ Taiscz vous.’ These amis were 
omitted from the second set of tickets issued to members 
since they were supposed to arouse suspicion.* 

A good many wild ideas were current about this new organisa¬ 
tion which started on its career in January 1813. It is agreed 
by certain individuals at Nottingham, wrote one enthusiastic 
infoimant, * that the Constitution of this Club is founded 
upon the Methodist system of Wesley, and this particularly 
struck one of my friends as a convincing proof that Latham 
who is a Methodist was one.’ ® The Union was also credited 
with instigating the spasmodic attempts at frame breaking 
irtiicb still occurred from time to time, and which were as 

•H.O, 4 j. i66. ’ 11 . 0 , 42 . 139 . 

* For constitution of Society see H.O., 42. i ,7, end 42. 139. 

• H.O., 42. 135- * H.O.,42. 138. 
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a matter of fact contrary to ite poliiy. The Mmutes of the 
first Central Conference of the Society, held some time in 
ISIS, are among the Home Office Papers.' Deputies from the 
three Midland hosiery counties were present, and the figures 
given show that the total membership in these districts and 
in London (27 members) and Godaiming (70 members) was 
2890, whilst the funds in hand were £195 in all, including 
£126 in Nottingham, and £1 in London. Ten out of the fifteen 
resolutions passed deal with the establishment of Houses 
of Call in each place where a Society exists, ‘for tlie better 
convenience and information of the taking and letting of 
Frames, and for the obtaining more certain employ for 
Members,* Each House of Call in fact was to act as a sort 
of cmplo 3 mncnt bureau, keeping a list of frames, of work 
and of workers. 

The Society embarked on a striking and novel plan of 
action. In November 1813 , ‘The Soeictits hire all the un¬ 
employed frames and engage all the work they can which 
they let out to their members but to no other person, if a 
member has employment elsewhere with which he is dissatisfied, 
the Society make iiim a weekly allowance until he finds better 
Employment either from the Society or other persons.’ * 
‘ The main prop of their Exchequer,’ wrote Mr. Coldham in 
July 1814 , after examining the papers and accounts of the 
Society, ‘ has been borrowing Money for the purpose of being 
applied to Manufacturing, and by this means they have pnj- 
duced a great many Silk Hose which arc now sent to London 
to be sold.’ * 

The Societies of course only acted incidentally as pro¬ 
ducers, their main object was to keep up the standard of 
wages, and for eighteen months they met with consider¬ 
able success. First one and then another branch pressed 
for an advance. Lace hands, we read, are not to make a 
elmm on the funds, ‘till the grievances of the Plain Trade 
is redressed ’; again the plain two needle branch are to 
have their grievances redressed before those of the plain 
three needle branch am taken in hand,* Amongst the Ilome 
Office Papers is the copy of a letter, dated June 1C, 1814 , from 
a Nottingham frame-work knitter to a frame-work knitter 
in Dumfries.* This letter came into the hands of the Pro- 


• n.o., *2.139. 

■ H.O., 42. 140. 
» /tiU. 


• Mr. Woodcock, H.O., 42. 135. 

* Uui. 
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oumtoivFiBcal of Dumfries, who sent it to the Town CleiA of 
Nottingham. It nins as follows: 

'Nottingham, ./ime 16, 1814. 

'Sib, —Having seen a letter jou have sent to your Brother 
'Hmothy explaining the Disposition of the Trade of Dumfries to 
join their Friends in England in uniting themselves under the 
Union, 1 feel it my Duty to give you every Information on the 
Subject. You will see by the Articles that the intent of the 
Institution is to unite every branch for the support of each other 
in times of Distress. The Institution has been found to be very 
beneficial to every branch, as we have all received a small advance 
on our work except the Plain Silk Hands, which we are now con¬ 
tending for; We have had SOO hands out of employ fur more than 
six weeks because the Hosiers have nut ihe ho'iour to give a 
reasonable advance. The Hosiers haic formed a powerful Com¬ 
bination against us, but this we have not cared for, we have 
persevered, and resolved to persevere until wc accomplish the 
object in view which we hope is not far distant. 

'The Union is well-established in Nottingham, Derby and their 
Counties, and is making very rapid progress throughout Leicester¬ 
shire, London, Oodalming, Tewkesbury and Northamptonshire 
have all formed themselves, and we have long wished to form an 
Interest in North Britain in order that the priiicijile may be 
diffused throughout the North; and we are happy to find that 
Dumfries is anctious to set the example, and hope when you have 
formed yourselves you will disseminate the , rinciple through all 
Scotland, for depend upon it if the Trade are united and true to 
their own Interest, we shall be able to make our Tniclc as respect¬ 
able as any other in the Kingilora and ric lunger be designated by 
the application of " Stracking Stockingers.” .\ccordiDg to request 
I have sent four Articles and sixty Diplomas that you may form 
yourselves as soon as possible. ... I hope you will excuse us 
not writing sooner as we are now so throng, we have scarcely time 
to attend to anything but the Turn Out. S. .Simpson. 

' N.B .—Direct for me Newtons Head, Glasshouse Lane, Notting¬ 
ham.’ 

It was the conflict in the plain silk branch mentioned in 
this letter that proved the ruin of the men’s Union.* In April 
1814 the men demanded an advance in the wages for plain 
silk hose. On April 21 a * large and respectable meeting of 
Hosiers ’ in London, composed no doubt of representatives of 
houses in Nottingham and elsewhere,decided to refuse anysuch 
advance, and to form a Society for prosecuting ftame breakers 
instead. Now Messrs. Ray, the ^ief makers of plain silk 

' For the account of the collapse of the men's Union that follows, see the 
papers in H O., 43. 139, and 42. 14a 
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hoae in Nottingham, found themselves in what Hr. Coldham 
called ' an unpleasant Predicament,' for they ‘ had proposed, 
in consequence of an Engagement as I b^eve with titeir 
Workmen to do so, the very Advance which the Combina¬ 
tion demanded, and which the great body of the trade had 
refused to grant to the Frame-Work Knitters.’ Under pres¬ 
sure from their fellow employers they went baek on their 
word, and refused the increase. Unlike most hosiers they 
owned few frames themselves, the bulk of their work being 
done on ‘independent’ frames. The Union on April 24 
called out Messrs. Ray’s men, amounting to two hundred or 
three hundred, and proceeded to give them strike pay, or else 
to employ them on making silk hose to be sold by the Union. 
Messrs. Ray suffered a heavy blow by this desertion of their 
men. and even wished to give in and keep their word, but after 
many negotiations and ‘ clashing opinions ’ were persuaded to 
throw in their lot with their fellow employers. 

The hosiers at Nottingham had previously founded a Secret 
Committee of which Mr. Coldham, the town clerk, acted 
os secretary. It was decided by this masters’ combination 
to pursue all legal means to break up the men’s combination, 
and to refuse employment to any workmen who had struck 
for an advance in wages, ' or who are otherwise engaged in 
this illegal combination.’ The Law Officers had given it 
as their opinion that the men’s society was illegal, but had 
added that it was useless to prosecute until persons could 
be found to become members of the different societies in 
order to give information.' The committees set themselves 
to obtain such information, but, wrote Mr. Coldham, it is 
‘inconceivable the difficulty there is in getting amongst 
Frame-Work Knitters upon whom you can depend to obtain 
information for you, and no other person can be of the smallest 
use.’ A more hopeful plan of cntsliing the men’s resistance 
was suggested by the Secret Committee of Hosiers on May 
23, after the turn out had lasted a month, namely, that the 
Leicester, Nottingham and Derby Regiments of Militia should 
be disbanded. This, os Mr. Coldham pointed out, would 
largely increase the number of hands wanting work. If 
these new hands worked for the masters at the old rates it 
would become more difficult for the manufacturing committee 

* H.O., 42. I By the mere fed of haring different branches the Society 
was illegal according to 39 Geo. III. c. 79, * An Act for the Suppression 
ScdUuMia and Treasonable Societica.’ 
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of meo to dispoae of their own goods ; if. on the other hand, 
the new hands joined the Combination, the Sodety must 
dither find them work or support them. This suggestion 
was evidently acted on. 

llie long struggle was exhausting the men's resources; 
their own funds were insuffldent to support them, and collec¬ 
tions were organised through the district. A .copy of the 
men's accounts in the Home Office Papers shows that between 
April 25 and July 4, 1814, no less than £1802 passed thiougfa 
thdr hands, mostly collections and subscriptions. In addi¬ 
tion there is a mention of a book containing an account of 
the money lent for carrying on the manufacturing of silk 
hose. The masters waited to deal their blow till the process 
of exhaustion was suffidently advanced, and early in July 
they judged the moment propitious. Action was taken 
nominally by Mr. Ray, in reality by the Secret Committee. 
Mr. Ray’s master hands, summoned to answer the charge 
of neglecting their work, proved a disappointraent, almost 
all being ‘ devoted to the Combination.’ Some of the journey¬ 
men, however, were taken up on secret information, and from 
one of these information was obtained against thn'e of the 
leading members of the men’s committee. One of the three, 
Samuel Simpson, writer of the letter cjuob-d above, escaped 
from the district, the other two, George Gib.son and Thomas 
Judd, were convicted of collecting money for illegal purposes. 
‘ As this,’ wrote Mr. Coldham, on July 7, 1814, ‘ was the first 
prosecution under the Combinations Act, it was not thought 
politic to push the conviction up to the full extent,’ either 
by prosecutors or magistrates, and one month’s hard labour 
was the sentence imposed. The books and pajxirs of the 
combination had all been seized. 

The sentence though blamed by some as too lenient did its 
work. The Union, unable to stand against the opposing forces, 
broke up, and its collapse was followed by a recrudescence 
of frame breaking. A letter written by Mr. Coldham on 
August 12, whether in his capacity as town clerk or as 
secretary of the Secret Committee is not stated, is a signi¬ 
ficant commentary on the situation. ‘ I have the pleasure 
to assure you that 1 regard the resumption of the Practice 
of Frame breaking as a strong and decisive Evidence of the 
Disoiganisation of the System of Combination as applied 
for the purpose of accomplishing an Increase of Wages. I 
consider that this has been effected by the joint aid of a 
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depnssed Trade, of an increasing supjdy of Labourers in the 
Uanufactory from the Discharge of the Iffilitia Regiments 
of the Manufacturing Districts, and of the Confusion and 
Dismay occasioned by the Seizure of the Books and Papers 
of the Committee of the Combination.’ * 

The collapse of the ‘ Society for obtaining Parliamentary 
Relief ’ made the men despair of obtaining redress by orderly 
methods. Gravencr Henson, with his policy of clubs and 
combinations and his hostility to violence was discredited,* 
and a small section of frame breakers, who did not scruple 
to use personal violence when any of their body got into 
trouble, revived the policy of 1811, and continued it till the 
bloodstained retribution which followed the destruction of 
lace macliines in Heatheoat’s Loughborough factory closed 
the epoch of Luddism. ‘ The bmneh who broke the frames,* 
said Gravencr Henson afterwards in 1824,* ‘ never contem¬ 
plated any such thing ns the combining; they broke them 
merely because it was the only means that presented itself 
of rescuing themselves, as they conceived, from the com¬ 
binations of their masters.’ 

It would bo a mistake however to think that the whole 
b<idy of frame-work knitters now turned to frame breaking. 
A spy was at last found by Mr. Coldhnrn in March 1815, who, 
for the wages of £2, 2',. a week,* was willing to send in descrip¬ 
tions of the inconsequent oird irresponsible talk at public- 
houses, in which pnqeets of revolution and reform, proposals 
for frame breaking and for prosecutions of masters under the 
Truck Act, and ixitty personal quarrels arc wound together in 
inextricable confusion. In one of these n^ports the secret agent 
writes of the would-be RevoluUonaries, ‘ there is somebody 
concerting a plan and will make it known in proper time, 
but I cannot leani who these persons are, and I tUuk they 

' n.U., 43 . 153. This letter has by mistake been placed amongst the papen 
oi 1816. 

* See Gravener Henson's e\iJence before I’oinmitlee on Artisans and 
Machinery, 1S34, p. 283 : ‘ In order to prevent the breaking machinery, which 
generally ended in some other cause of vengence, I advised them to foim clubs 
and combinations’: and his letter to Sidmouth, June to, iSiy |H O., 42. t66); 
'I have offended the more desperate Luddites whom I hare been informed 
have repeatedly threatened to shoot me for counteracting their designs, and for 
the freedom of language I have used at various times against their practices.* 

' Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1834, p. 2S1. 

• H.O., 4*. «43- 
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don't know.' ^ When Mr. Coldham died early in 1816 Mr. 
Enfield, who like his predecessor combined the ofSces of 
town clerk and secretary to the Secret Committee of Employers, 
continued to send up reports from time to time to the Home 
Office. 

Grsvener Henson himself now devoted his untiring energies 
to organising prosecutions of the masters under the Truck 
Act. In two test cases against ‘ two very respectable 
tradesmen ’ in 1816, the men were sucecssful, and much 
alarm was created among the masters, whose contention, as 
stated by an apologist in a letter to the Home Office,* was 
that when overstocked with their own g<)ods * they barter 
with other tradesmen for such goods as they know their men 
will be wanting,’ and that if informations were laid on a big 
scale, and the system sttjppcd, thousands of men would be 
thrown out of work. In the two cases tried, it may be re¬ 
marked, the goods in which the men were paid happened 
to be frames which the men certainly did not want. Henson 
afterwards attributed his own arrest * largely to the unpopu¬ 
larity he had thus incurred among ‘ the unprincipltd mali¬ 
cious part of the manufacturers.’ * 

In the year 1816 there was an organised renewal of frame 
breaking. As in 1811 the attacks were confined to frames 
working under price. ‘ It ia not a wtii against any particular 
description of loom,’ wrote General Fane, who was in com¬ 
mand of the Midlands, ‘ but against all looms let for work 
below certain fixed rates of wages.’ * Scrupulous care was 
usually taken not to damage other articles. Whereas in 
1811 the attacks were mode on stocking fram?s, they were 
now chiefly directed against the lace frames, and in order 
to explain the most famous of these attacks it is necessary 
here to give some brief account of the new developments 
in the lace trade.* 

The point net trade by 1816 was a dying industry, but 
two new trades had grown up : 

(1) The trade in warp lace, a lace that went by the name 
of Mechlin lace, and was made upon the wurp machine, a 
mixture of the weaving loom and the stocking fmme. This 
trade grew considerably after 1807, when rotary power was 
introduced. 

• H.O., 4*- * 44 - * September ai, i8i6, H.O.,4a. 153. 

' See p. HI. * Il.O., 42. 166. 

* October34,1816, H.O., 42.154. * See Kelkin, «/. tit. 
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(8) The bobbin*nct trade, the most importaat bnuidi of 
the iooe busmess, associated with the name of Heathooat, 
who patented tbc first bobbin-net machine in 1808, and the 
second in 1800. 

How far Heathcoat was himself an inventor is a much dis¬ 
puted point. Many men had spent themselves over the attempt 
to produce by machinery a more exact imitation of twisted 
and traversed cushion lace. ‘Some of these,’ says Felkin, 
‘died in poverty, and others became insane.’ No one com¬ 
pletely mastered the problem before Heathcoat, and he, like 
Arkwright, had the gifts of a man of business. Bom in 1788, 
the son of a small farmer, he started life as a frame-smith, 
and ended it a pruspenms manufacturer, deputy lieutenant 
for Devonshire and colleague of Lord Palmerston in the House 
of Commons. 

The bobbin net lacc trade, unlike the slocking trade, 
early became a factory industry, the first large factory 
being occupied about 1810. In these factories the machines 
were gathered together, but it was not till 1816 that power 
was used. At first the machines were worked by hand, and 
then wheels were put in which doubled the spc^.* Heath- 
coat’s success was remarkable.* In 1811 his laec factory, 
according to the estimate of a fellow manufacturer, brought 
him in £15,000 a year,* but like Arkwright he found that his 
fellow manufacturt'ts had no scruples about infringing his 
patents. The litigation he began against infringers was 
sensationally stopped by the * surprising and untoward 
discovery,’ not revealed to the public, that the copyist in 
copying out the specification from tlie draft had omitted a 
line, thinking that the omitted line was a mere repetition 
of the line before, and had further substituted the word ’ bring ’ 
for ‘ put.’ * These altiwations made the issue of the case 
doubtful, and hence the infringers were able to go on un¬ 
checked for some years. By 1816 there were 156 of them.* 
It was the competition with these infringers, added to the 
competition with the warp lace trade that prompted Heath- 

‘ Felkin, tp. tit,, p. S40. 

* In 1813 nn important improvement on Heathcoat's machine was effected by 

John Levers, originally a fianiesmith, who look out nn pa:ent, wasted his time 
and talents according to Felkin m drink and political discussions, and 6na)Iy, 
like the original inventor of the stocking machine, went over to Fiance and died 
at Rouen (cf. Gravener Henion'i evidence before Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery, 1824, p. 274). * Mr. Nunn, H.O., 41. 118. 

* See Felkin, tf. tit., p. 209 f. ' Ibtd., p. 24$. 
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doat to lower his wages by a third, and thus led to the 
destraetion of the mac^ety in his Louj^borough factory. 

The lace trade being a new and prosperous industry had 
attracted many of the best hands among the Frame-Woric 
Knitters, and the wages had been good, compared with the 
misemble [nttanoes of the stocking hands; they were stated 
by Heathcoat’s solicitor to run from 80s. to 60s. a week.* 
In May these wages were suddenly reduced by one-third at 
the two factories in Loughhorougk, Hcathcoat and Bodens, 
and Mr. Lacey’s. Mr. Lacey, in answer to remonstrances, 
advanced his wages again, but Hcathcoat and Boden were 
obstinate.* Some of Hcathcoat’s men turned out and in con¬ 
sultation with Lacey’s men and with the Nottingham warp 
lace hands, they determined to destroy Ilenthcoat’s machines, 
in order to prevent him underselling his rivals.* The ‘ job * 
was carried out at midnight on June 28, 1816, by seventeen 
men, all disguised with blackened faces and high cravats, whilst 
a guard of some hundred sympathisers waited outside and 
kept the streets clear. The fifty-three patent bobbin net 
frames in the factory were smashed in the course of half 
an hour, and £6000 worth of damage done.* The demand 
for goods was so great that ten of the frames were being 
worked by night as well as by day, and the workmen found 
in the factory were forced to lie down ..ith tlair faces to the 
floor. There had also been a guard of six men provided 
with arms, but five of these had Cvmvenient’y gone off to 
drink in a public house at 11.80, and remained away till the 
business was done. The remaining guard, John Asher, aimed 
a pistol at one of the intruders, and was shot in return, but 
not mortally, whilst a big dog who fiew at them was killed. 
Some incidents mentioned in the confession of one of the 
seventeen,® show that they were not altogether the ‘ desperate 
villains ’ they were often taken to be. ‘ Rodney alias Bill 
Towle was going to pocket some lace; Hill said we are not 
come to rob, but for the good of the trade; if ever I see you 
up to that again I will blow your brains out. He took it away 
and burnt it on the floor.’ *On going out of the factory 

> H.O.,42. I5I. * /61J. 

* For following account see papers in II.O., 42. 151. 

* Hcathcoat and Boden estimated their losses at ,£’10,000; ,£ 6,000 for 
machinerf, the rest for contracts for wages to too men and the lost of sis 
months’ profits (H.O., 42. 152). 

' Blncfcbum, H.O., 40. la 
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•eveml cl them went to siuike bands with Asher who was 
shot ... he told them to be off, that he might have a doctor.’ 

One of the seventeen, by name James Towle, had been 
identified, and he was tried and found guilty of shooting at 
Asher, and eondemned to death in August. Samuel Slater, 
tried at the same time, was acquitted, thanks to the fifty-six 
witnesses produced by the prisoners, who swore so consistently 
and resisted cross examination so successfully, that Towle 
himself would have escaped but for slips he had made when 
examined by the Magistrates before he was committed.* 
It was not Towle’s first experience of prison; he had been 
tried in 1814 fur frame breaking, and acquitted, to the great 
annoyance of Mr. Coldham, who accused the Judge, Mr. 
Justice Bayley, of partiality to the prisoner and even of 
cowardice.* Whilst Towle was awaiting this first trial an 
attack had been made, presumably by his friends, on the 
house of Garton, the chief witness against him, and in the 
affray two lives were lost.* Towle was now, August 1816, 
condemned to death, but owing to a technical point as to 
the correctness of the indictment, he lingered on in prison 
till November, when he was executed. 

The general sympathy with the frame breakers was shown 
at Towle’s funeral, at wliich Dr. Wylde, J.P., Rector of St. 
Nicholas, forbade the reading of the Burial Service. There 
were three thousand present, wrote the Secret Agent,* ‘ A 
School master, I was told, gave out the Hymns that were sung 
from his house to and at the Grave by Six young women. 
Peter Green was there and joined in the singing. Many other 
men also sung. Badder* was there with me. . . . There 
was a Starr or Cross upon the Coffin lid, which excited much 
conjecture what it could be for. Some said it was because 
he had died game, othen because he had been hung, and 
some damned Dr. Wylde for not allowing the Funeral Se^^^ce 
to be read. Badder said the Parish Parson would have read 
the Service, bad not Dr. W}'lde threatened to strip off his 
gown if he did it, but he .said it did not signify to Jem, for 
he wanted no Parsons about him.’ During his months in 
prison, every effort had been made to induce Towle to reveal 

’ H.O., 4*. 152. » /iirf,, 42. 143. 

• /iiJ.,^2. 141. * /HJ.,^2, 155. 

' Baddei hu) nearly been tried with Towle, but at the last moment the 
eouaiel for the Crown thought it inadvisable (see Lockett, August 11, H.O., 

4S. isa. *• 
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the names of lus acooraidioes, but the auth/>ritie8 hdled 'to 
bring him to the denied point.’ The Duke of Butland wanted 
his life to be spared if he would tum infoimer, but the poor 
wretch gave no infoimation of value, though he tried to 
implicate Gravener Henson in the Luddite movement.* 

The autumn of 1816 was a time of anxiety for the authorities, 
and of starvation for the frame-work knitters. The system 
of parochial relief broke down. The eondition of Hinckley 
will serve as an example.* At Hinckley, inhabited mostly 
by Frame-Work Knitters, there were 1200 families comp- 
prising 6000 souls. Six hundred of these families were out 
of work, three hundred of the remaining six hundred were 
excused from poor rates because of their poverty, leaving 
three hundred families to bear the whole hurden of the poor 
rates. Needless to say the three hundred began to dwindle, 
as family after family passed over into the otlier categories, 
and the burden on the survivors increased proportionately. 
It is no wonder that some alarm was felt, for ‘ the morals of 
the lower classes,’ wrote a clergyman of Hinckley, ‘are in 
danger of being vitiated from want of employment.’ • Charity 
eked out the poor rates, but even large sums went little way 
amongst so many. IDnckley, like many other parishes, adopted 
the expedient of employing the poor in frame-work knitting 
and still further overstocked the market. 

In Nottingham it was feared that the troops would refuse 
to act against the mob, and the Duke of Newcastle urged the 
building of barracks to keep them separate from the popu¬ 
lace.* The year before (1815) Mr. Coldham had urged this 
measure, ‘ any Infantry want Barracks here to be effective for 
otherwise they are mixed up with the Mob, and cannot be 
kept in a state of regularity and disripline . . . the con¬ 
stant state of Association with the Town’s People has had 
a very pernicious effect upon the spirit of the men if attempted 
to be brought into Action against the People.’* In spite 
of Towle’s conviction frame breaking went on unchecked, 
and there were great complaints among the masters that 
the mapstrates did not make a number of arrests. The 
fact that the Corporation was Whig explained their short¬ 
comings to the other side. The Loughborough affair had 
overshadowed all other frame-breaking exploits, and of the 

' H.O., 41. 153, 154, and 156; and 40. 10 (Towle's nartatiTC). 

* H.O., 41. 150, and 4*. 151. ' /itti., 41. 15s. 

* lUA, 41. 155. ' n$d., 4a. 144. 
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chief acton aU but me were still at lai^ge. * The Luddites ’ 
wrote Mr. Lockett early in 1817, * are now principally engaged 
in politics and poaching,*' It was a poaching adventure 
that led to their capture. John Blackburn, one of the seven¬ 
teen, when arrested in connection with an attack on Lord 
Middleton’s gamekeeper, made a voluntary confession of 
the names of his accomplices in the destruction at Lough¬ 
borough to the magistrate, Mr. Rolleston, but Mr. RoUcston 
finding that they were not the chief Luddites, told him that 
his life would only be spared if he told all about the chief 
Luddites; ‘ this at first he positively refused, but subse¬ 
quently complied with.’ ^ On Blackburn’s information 
warrants were issued against thirteen men; seven were at 
once taken, including Burton, who was also persuaded to 
turn infomicr. As a result of their evidence, six men were 
executed, Mitchell, Crowder, Amos, Savage, Rodney Towle 
and Whithers, and three more men were transported for life.* 
Some of the unhappy men condemned to death tried 
every expedient of disclosure and invention to save their 
lives; Savage, in particular, who had been mixed up in the 
Reform movement, declared that, if his life was spared, he 
could reveal treasonable correspondence between Major 
Cartwright, Sir Francis Burdett and Gravener Henson. ‘ He 
says he thinks Gravener Henson equal to the perpetration 
of anything that ever Robespierre committed.’ * Mean¬ 
while the budding Robespierre had gone to London to try 
to save the lives of those who were imperilling his own liberty, 
and in London, on affidasits of magistrates inspired by these 
‘disclosures,’ which gave body to the existing vague feeling 
that he was a treasonable fellow, he vras thrown into prison 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. There he 
remained from April 11, 1816, till November 13, 1617, long 
cnou^ to learn discretion. He was ‘ a sensible fellow,’ wrote 
one of the magistrates, ‘ and very fond of talking.’ * 

Unhappy as was the fate of the condemned Luddites, the 
lot of the two informers was still more wretched. Black- 
bum was only twenty-three and Burton twenty-one years 
old; each had a wife and a little daughter; shunned by 
honest and dishonest alike, they did nut dare to pass their 

> H.O., 41. 158. • H.o., 40. 9. 

• (i) Slater, (a) ‘ Little Sain,' the deserter, (jl Caldwell, nlio was sei/ed with 
ConmlEioDsand not tried till next July (II.O , 4a. 168 and 169). 

* H.O., 43 163. • Ihui. 

Q 
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thresholds for fear of an assassin’s bullet; they were afteN 
wards shipped off to Canada, whence they soon pleaded to 
return even to the bitterness of their old surroundings.* 

As a measure for the repression of Luddism, the execution 
of these men was successful. The boldest spirits who, though 
they mi|d*l^ not have planned the frame breaking, had usually 
volunteered for the ' jobs,’ were either dead, or transported, 
or had fled the country.* Some of them returned when quiet 
was restored, and led blameless and law-abiding lives. One 
of the Loughborough seventeen, who became a faithful and 
trusty se-rvant, caretaker of valuable stock in a warehouse, 
was supposed to have left behind him a full account of Luddism, 
but FelUn failed to find it.* 

Ileathcoat, who sued the county for damages, was awarded 
£10,000, but as it was a condition that this money should 
be spent locally, and as he had determined to abandon the 
Midlands, it was never paid.* As his solicitor represented 
lus affairs to be in a serious state, the Treasury agret'd to pay 
the £500 reward offered in the name of Hcatheoat and Baden, 
and they also agreed to pay the heavy costs of the prose¬ 
cution, some £2261, though suggesting that, in including 
Mr. Boden’s own travelling expenses as an item in the bill, 
Hcatheoat was perhaps relying over much on the pica of 
reduced circumstances.* 

The Loughborough affair is often supposed to h-sve driven 
a good deal of the lace trade from the Midlands down to 
Devonshire; Hcatheoat himself about this time set up works 
at Tiverton, in a disused woollen mill, wheiv first the waters 
of the Exe, and afterwards steam were used to uork his lace 
machines. But he had already started this manufactory at 
Tiverton before the destruction of his frames at Lough¬ 
borough, as is clear from his letter to the Mayor of Tiverton 
on July 1, 1816, sent by the Mayor to the Hume Office.* 
After asking for protection for his manufactory at Tiverton, 
and stating that he had just heard of the attack on his 

> H. 0 .. 4 S. 188. 

* For example Christopher Blaekburo, one of the lerenteen, who was pro- 
teeted by a promise given to his brother, the informer, by Lord Middleton and 
Mr. Rolleston that he should not be included in the arrests (H.O., 4s. 164). 
In spite of this, arrangements were made to take him, l,nt he escaped in lime 
to safety in the fens, ' the uiual resort of those' who are driven ' from this part 
of the Kingdom ’ (H.O., 43. 169). 

* Felkin, »p. (it., p. 341. * Hid ., p, 343. 

* H.O., 43. 158, and 43. 168. * Ibtd., 43. 153. 
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piopeity at Loaghboiough, he goes on, ‘ I believe the teal 
cauae of this mischief being done is principally, if not srhoUy, 
owing to the offence given by our removing here.’ The 
failure of the woollen trade in Devonshire provided cheap 
labour, and empty mills were available for manufacturers 
who wished to move.* 

Curiously enoTjgh, the veiy year of the Loughborough affair 
the vexed question of Hcathcoat’s patent was decided in 
his favour on a side issue in another case, and he made him* 
self as unpopular with the masters, as he had prcnously 
been with the men, by starting actions against the infringers. 
He won his test case, in spite of what the Lord Chief Justice 
described as • the system of tenor ’ at Nottingham, where the 
masters showed that they, no less than the Luddites, could 
when necessary use the weapons of intimidation. He waived 
his right to the damages of £10,000, dropped his other actions, 
and entered instead into a profitable arrangement for grant* 
ing licences to the infringers, from whom he secured a tribute 
of some £10,000 a year till the expiration of his patent in 
1828 .* 

After the execution of the Loughborough Luddites the lace 
masters were no longer troubled by fears that their frames 
would be broken if they lowered their pay. An intercepted 
letter sent at the time of the executions from a workman in 
Nottingham to a friend at Calais, with the object of securing 
work over there for a young lace hand, who had his reasons 
for wishing to be away for a time, shows that the masters were 
not slow to use their opportunities. ‘ All trade is better here 
than it As been, but tlicy have begun to bate And to tel us 
that Ned * is at Licster now And they well can do as they 
like.’ * Fclkin, writing long after, when fmme breaking was 
a legend of the past, summed up his judgment about it thus : 
* The broad sutetratum of the whole of this wretched heap 
of wrongdoing was undoubtedly the hunger and misery into 
which the large portion of the fifty thousand frame-work* 
knitters and their families were fallen, and from which they 
never fully emerged for the following forty years.’ • 

* See letter from James Dean, land surveyor from near Exeter, December 6, 
l8l6(in H.O., 4s. ij6). lie writea that in the previous year Ileathcoat and 
Boden had applied to him for premises which be had secured for them, and 
that lately, over twenty of the chief woollen manufacturers in Devon faadaiqilied 
to him to sell their mills. 

■ Felkin, e/. eit., p. 248. 

‘ H.O., 4*. 163. 


' i.e. Ned Ludd. 

* Felkin, */ ■(/., p. S39. 
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Frame braaking was now discredited, and the Frame-Wodc 
Knitten resorted to other expedients. The history of that 
later attempts to escape from their miseries shows that, 
however abject their conditions, they always contained in 
thdr ranks men of ideas who delighted in arguing against the 
economic doctrines preached by their employers. At Leicester, 
eariy in 1817, the Frame-Work Knitters held a meeting, 
at which they passed twelve resolutions afterwards sub¬ 
mitted to the employers. These resolutions dealt with the 
evils of low wages arising from competition amongst employers 
to undersell each other.* 

The Leicester masters in response to these resolutions 
held a meeting, on February 18, 1817, at which fifty-one 
of their body were present. They recognised and lamented 
the privations of the Frame-Work Knitters, praised their 
temperate and patient conduct, declared that, whilst it was 
impossible to lay down any general arrangements, they would 
advance wages as soon as the revival of trade made it p>ssiblc, 
and attributed much of the existing distress to the ruinous 
practice of the parishes in competing as manufacturers, or 
in offering premiums. These two sets of resolutions were 
sent up to Lord Sidmouth ‘for the serious consideration of 
your Lordship and the Cabinet Ministers,’ on behalf of the 
Frame-Work Knitters by William Jaclson, the Secretary 
of the deputation to the Hosiers.* Jackson’s letter to Sidmouth 
is interesting as giving the point of vi'-w of the thoughtful 
workman.* 

Tou will find in the enclosed, he writes, ‘ a statement of 
matters of fact, and tilings as they really are in this Town 
and Neighbourhood. The Frame-Work Knitters in con¬ 
sequence of the reduction of their Wages are reduced to the 

* See H.O., 42. 160, quoted m Tht 7 invn Laiourtr, p. 303. 

' William Jackson gave particulars of his own circumstances two years later 
before the House of Commons Committee on the Frame-Work Knitters’ Peti¬ 
tion, 1819, pp. 38 if. He had been twenty-four years in the worsted stocking 
trade. He had a wife and six children, aged fiom thirteen to two years old. 
He made 8s. a week himself at superfine work, working fifteen hours a day, 
including meal time. His wife, helped by his little boy, made is. fid. more a 
week by ‘seaming.’ Three of his children had been 'put into the frame,’ and 
earned 9t. a week between them. Children, he uid, ought not to be put to tbe 
frame till they were ten years old; be put hit three earlier ' because I would 
not go to tbe parish.’ Till the previous year he had paid parliamentary and 
parochial rates. He used to possess a frame of bis own, but had sold it tather 
than go to the parish. 

* H.O., 48 - 180 . 
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lowest state of misety and wretchedness, and if the present 
system of giving low Wages is persisted in, the whole of the 
common people must soon txcome paupers. One cause 
of this state of things is the Combination Act, which is un¬ 
just in its principles, and impolitic in its application. If 
this Act had never been enforced mechanics would in a great 
measure [have] been enabled to resist their employers in 
reducing their Wages, and consequently the country would 
have been in comparatively flourishing circumstances. All 
ranks of People in this Town sec and feel the evil of the 
present system of giving low Wages, and we can assure your 
Lordship from a personal interview wc have had with the 
Mayor, that he, and the other Magistrates of this Town are 
anxious that our Wages should advanced, the present 
system will eat up the Vitals of the Country, and your Lord- 
ship will And that a nation of Paupers will ultimately pro¬ 
duce an empty exchequer and a National Bankruptcy. It is 
not the want of employment of which we complain but the 
lowness of our Wages, the hands out of Work being com¬ 
paratively few. You have legislated to keep up the price 
of Com, and it is but just that you should legislate to keep 
up the price of labour, and your Lordship will ever find in 
time of Peace that the Price of one is dependent on the price 
of the other. If the Mechanics and artizans were well paid 
for their Labour they would not hoard up their Money. It 
would find its way into the sho{» of the Tradesmen, the Pockets 
of the Farmer and into his Majesty’s exchequer. If a low 
price is given for Labour the price of the necessaries of life 
must come down in proportion, in defiance of all attempts 
that are made to keep them up, and we would ask your Lord- 
ship how a low price of Com, [and] a low price of labour can 
exist with a heavy taxation ? Your Lordship will see in 
the Resolutions of the Hosiers, that they tell us they are 
forced to reduce our Wages, to come into the market upon 
equal terms with Parishes tliat manufacture goods, and those 
Hosiers who receive a Premium from Parishes for employing 
their Poor; We would call your Lordship’s attention par¬ 
ticularly to this subject. Parishes manufacture goods, send 
them to Market and sell them under prime cost, and the loss 
sustained is made up from the poor rates; to meet this com¬ 
petition, the Hosiers arc obliged to reduce the wages of their 
Workmen; your Lordship from this Statement we trust 
will see the necessity of some alteration in the Poor Laws. 
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We maU humbly suggest to your Lordship that if the Poor 
Bates throughout the Country were collected and put into 
one public ^d, and the whole of the poor paid from that 
fund there would be no inducement for parishes to manu¬ 
facture or give premiums to manufacturers for employing 
their poor and forcing them to work for low wages as is the 
case at present.* 

However little consideration the Cabinet might give to 
such proposals the men now found important allies in the 
parish officeis. The Mayor of Leicester refused to allow a 
meeting of Frame-Work Knitters to be held on Whit Mon¬ 
day, urging the impropriety of fixing on a day ‘ which in 
general was spent on Idleness and Dissipa ion ’; * but the 
Overseers of the Poor of Leicester took matters into their 
own hands, resolved not to employ any poor in the Manu¬ 
facture of Hosiery, except those actually in the PcHir House, 
and further came to the important determination described 
in a letter to the Home Office ‘ not to allow any assistance 
to Persons who work at what they call undeqiriee, and claim 
assistance from their Parish—^Thc Overseers have therefore 
at a public meeting, set a sort of rate of wages for the different 
kind of work, and it is to be observed that the statement 
of the prices they have fixed, are not spi cuhtive, but, on the 
contrary, arc moderate and perfectly justituHl hy the pment 
markti prices of Hosiery.'^ The difference between the 
prices actually paid and the new prices, adds the correspondent, 
is as 7s. to 25s. a week. This poHcv, which began in Leicester 
itself, spread over the county. ‘The dispute,’ wrote Mr. 
Mundy, J.P., from Burton on Jffiy 22,1817,* ‘ is a vciy unplea¬ 
sant one. The workmen are supported by the parish officers, 
who arc of opinion (I fear with some truth) that there exists 
a combination among the Hoziers, to keep down the prices 
of the workmen so low that the parishes are obliged to make 
up the earnings of the workmen, so as to enable them to 
support their families, and thus carry on their trade in some 
measure out of the poor rates. Thus far is certain that the 
Hoziers have agreed that a yard of work shall consist of two- 
and-forty inches, instead of six-and-thirty. In consequence 
most of the parishes in this county, and I believe all tliose 
in the Town of Leicester, have agreed to support the work¬ 
men who give up their frames in eonsequence of the low 
prices.* 

> H.O., < 3 . 16$. * June 9, H.O., 42. 166. • H.O., 42. 168. 
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Hie men gained their advance from most of the masten 
in Leicester 1 itself, but it was granted on the condition that a 
similar advance should be gained throu^out the county and in 
Nottingham. The men in the cotton branch in Nottin^iam 
agitated vigorously, announcing that since advances had been 
made in Leicester, ‘ so as to make it more pleasant between 
the Employer and the employed,’ similar steps must be taken 
in Nottingham, and the Frame-Work Knitters in Nottingham, 
like those in Leicester, used the opportunity to ventilate 
their philosophy of Trade. ‘That this Meeting,’ ran one of 
their resolutions, on July 21st ‘ is fully sensible of the Advan¬ 
tages which this Country has derived from the Spirit of Elnter- 
prise and useful Competition, os it respects Capital and Talent, 
but although it is acknowledged that a judicious Use of these 
Means must necessarily be highly beneficial to the Com- 
mimity at large, yet this Meeting is firmly persuaded that 
the same has passed the Bounds of Limitation necessary 
for the well-being of all, so as to become injurious to every 
one connected with the Frame-Work Knitting Manufacture.’ 
And again, ‘ to keep any large Body of Men in Work without 
a proper Remuneration for their Labour is greatly to be 
deprecated; as it not only enerv'ates the Spirit of Industry, 
which ultimately renders them a Burthen to the Public, 
but creates an unfavourable Impression in the minds of the 
Workmen towards their Employers, which is largely parti¬ 
cipated in by most Classes of the Community.’ 

The employers in Nottingham held out, and meanwhile many 
of the houses in Leicestershire withdrew their advance. ‘ One 
who was on the Ceimmittee who drew the scale, departed 
from it the first Saturday but one.’ * Early in September, 
however, most of the hosiers agreed to accept the higher 
rates provided the acceptances were general; but a few 
still refused and imperilled the men’s success. A letter 
of September 8 to a friend, from one of these em^doyers, 
Mr. John Parker, ‘ a manufacturer of the first respectability,' 
who held out, was sent up to the Home Office. He laments 
the * unpleasant circumstances under which he has recently 
been placed.’ ‘ Presuming that you are well acquainted 

‘ Some held out; 'many of the lloueri and those the most opulent and of 
the most extensive business still give the low price,’ wrote Mr. Mundy on 
August 13, 1817 (II.O., 42. 169). For other papers quoted on the 1817 attempt 
to raise wages, see H.O., 4a. 17a 

* Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 26$. 
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that the natuie of our manufactoiy is that (rf oonsidenUe 
peimaoenoe in the engagements betiseen master and work¬ 
men, you will be able to judge how very painful [is] the situa- 
of the employer, in being incessantly called upon to refuse 
gratifications which the workman is most industriously in¬ 
formed is really his due.’ The writer’s anger is excited 
especially against the outside sympathisers with the men, 
such as the signatories of a manifesto published at Ilkeston 
whose conduct, he writes, ‘ renders them in my mind parties 
to a conspiracy for advancing wages.’ This manifesto of 
August 11, 1817, from Freeholders, Farmers and Trades¬ 
men, was signed by twelve persons, including the Vicar, 
a Churchwarden and two Overseers. ‘ With deep regret,’ 
it ran ‘ we beliold tlie once Industrious, but now degraded 
Frame-Work Knitters of this Parish and its Vicinity, in a 
most forlorn and wretched Condition. Men we have seen 
with pleasure maintain themselves and Families in a credit¬ 
able and respectable Manner, but now dcijrivcd of that Oppor¬ 
tunity, by their Wages being inadequate to tlieir Labour 
and the Necessaries of Life.’ The signatories announced 
their willingness, whilst deprecating violenet, to eo-operate 
with the men in order to enable them to live by industry, 
and their further willingness to co-operate with parishes 
for this end. 

Various Parish overseers met in Nottingham early in Sep¬ 
tember 1817, and passed a resolution that ‘ it is the inalienable 
Right of every honest and industrious Man to live by his 
Labour ’; but the dissentient employers still held out, and 
a general strike involving some eight or nine thousand p(>rsons 
began on September 6. The ‘Philanthropic and Feeling Public 
of Nottingham ’ was called upon to give support. It is not 
clear whether the men at this time utilised thiir old Committees 
or formed new ones—Gravencr Henson was in prison all the 
time—^but they seem to have been effect ivi-ly organised, 
with a system of correspondence between L(-iccstershire, 
Derby, Nottinghamshire and Gloucestershire; and a man 
called Snow from Leicester was said to have travelled about 
to different places. The Magistrates, as usual, were blamed 
by the masters as supine. At Leicester, indeed, they called 
up the Chairman and many of the Central Committee, and 
warned them of the illegality of their conduct, but they were 
accused by a Leicester employer of having ‘ a predilection 
(or the stockingers,’ so that ‘ it is next to impossible to main- 
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tain any kind of subotdination.* The pnoeedings of the 
men, adds the same gentleman, vill have the effect ‘ of veiy 
much cramping the trade and allowing no scope for genius.' 

These feats were unnecessaiy, for the united efforts of 
the men and their sympathisers were powetless against the 
machineiy of the Combination Act, which could be set in 
motion whenever the employers wished. ‘ At the close of 
1817,’ said one of the workmen later,* ‘ the workmen en¬ 
deavoured to keep themselves united, that they might know 
how the trade was going on, and who was paying the price, 
and who was not, and contributed weekly sums; but such 
was the wont of information in the county, the law being 
threatened against us, the combinatioti entirely ceased, and 
the manufacturers departed from their agreement to such 
a pitch, that in 1818 we were in great distress, and in 1819 
worse.’ • 

The state of the Frame-Work Knitters was indeed pitiable 
in the extreme. The accounts of the miserable condition 
of these Midland workers all through this period recall 
Cobbett’s observation: ‘ Tliis is what logicians call prooing 
too much ; for, if this were really true, you must all have been 
dead years ago ’; * and yet of the main facts stated by Fclkin 
there seems no doubt, namely that working sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day they eould only make from 4s. to 7s. a week.* It 
might be said of the Frame-Work Knitters, that the wolf 
wsis always at their doors, and that when he pressed his way 
actually in, a strike ensued. It was also no doubt the sight 
of the starving men and women in the streets, that tirade 
the upper classes distrust for once the favourite theories 
of labour finding its level, and subscribe to support the 
men in their struggle for a bare subsistence. 

In the early part of the year 1819, many secret meetings 
took place at Nottingham; ‘ it was proposed that Delegates 
should be sent to every Village in the county to suggest the 
ceasing to work at the present prices and apply to the Parishes 

• Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1S24, p. 265. 

’ Cf. Committee on Frame-Work Knitters’ Fetition, 1819, p. 38. Some of 
the tieicester manufacturers only gave the advanced prices a month, others con¬ 
tinued them for six months, after that the regulations were totally abandoned 
and wages reduced as low as ever. 

• Cobbett, Political Ktgister, 39, 77, April 14, 1821. 

• Feikin, op. cit., p, 441, Masters and men before the 1819 Committee on 
the Frame-Work Knitters Petition all agree in estimates of wages for Worsted 
Stacking Makers of 6s. or ys. a week for Cfteen or sixteen hours a day. 
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for idief.’ Gravener Henson was free again now and took 
part in the proceedings, but the spy system had spread sndi 
suspdon timt some of the woricmen mistiusted 1dm. They 
said, ‘ Beware he does not turn Oliver.* * 

The old proposal to abolish ‘Cut Ups,* was also revived 
this year; some of the Leicester hosiers as well as the great 
body of workmen favoured it, and a Committee of the House 
of Commons recommended a three years’ trial of the pro¬ 
hibition in the case of the Worsted Stocking Trade.* A Bill 
to this effect actually passed the Commons, but, like its pre¬ 
decessor, was rejected in the Lords.* Its rejection was followed 
by a large and well-organised strike of the stocking hands 
of the three counties, Nottinghamshiie, L(‘ioestershire, and 
Derbj'shirc, who demanded a return to the 1817 statement 
and refused to work under these prices. Men harnessed them¬ 
selves together with ropes and drew cartloatls of frames along, 
depositing them at the hosiers’ doors.* It was estimated 
afterwards that fourteen thousand men stoj pt'd work.* The 
hosiers were divided; most were willing to give the advance 
provided all others did the same; some e\ en subscribed to 
help the men.* Some of the panshes again supported the 
men’s cause; at Hinckley, for example, ‘ the inhabitants at 
large considering their demands reasonable, agreed to sup¬ 
port them by parochial relief altogether, rather than comped 
them to work for reduced prices, and then make up what they 
might require out of the poor rates.’ * The most remarkable 
feature of this 1819 strike was the extent of the sympathy 
and help that the men received from the public. 

It was in Leicester that the men found the greatest 

* Secret agent's report, II.O., 4a. 187. 

* See Report (rom Committee on Frame-Work Knitters’ Petition of 1819. 
The Report stated, ‘That Your Committee are satisfied that the deteriorated 
condition of the workman is, in a considerable degree, owing to the IntrodaetioD 
of the article complained of, the inferiority of which has brought the Worsted 
Stocking Trade into disrepute in the Foreign and Horae Markets, and haa 
thrown a great numliet of Hands out oi employment without conferring iny 
adrantage on the Community.’ 

Your Committee further report: ‘That both the Hosiers and Frame-Work 
Knitters (the Masters and Workmen) express en equal desire for the prohibition 
of this Article . . 

■ June »3, 1819. The voting wts 27 to 25. 

* H.O., 42. 194, and Felkin, ep. cit., p. 441. 

* Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 271. 

* Ibid., p. 270. 

» H.O., 42. 193. 
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•opport. One of the men’s keden said atterwaids : * ’ The 
Loid Lieutenant* and the gentlemen of the ndghbouifaood 
asnsted us . . . the parishes combined, the tlieatte afforded 
us relief, the parish churches preached in our favour, and 
subscribed to us; the dissenters afforded us tdief from their 
pulpits, and we had it from every source.’ The Leicester 
men again challenged publicly their masters’ economic doc¬ 
trines ; * after declaring that the workers are entitled to live 
by their industry, and lamenting the bad disposition of the 
hosiers, they resolved: ‘ That if the demand is not equal to 
the supply, an advance of wages, to an amount that will 
enable single men at least to obtain a livelihood by labour 
of twelve hours will tend to remove this evil, as thcrebye 
the hours of labour will be considerably diminished, and 
consequently employment afforded to a greater number of 
hands, while reducing the wages increases the hours of labour, 
and throws a proportionate number of hands out of employ¬ 
ment.’ 

At Leicester a new and interesting experiment was started 
in disregard of the Combination Acts. A Union or Friendly 
Relief ^dety for the three Counties was constituted, largely 
by the exertions of the Ri'v. Robert Hall; the funds, consisting 
of subscriptions from the gentry and contributions from the 
workers, were managed by trustees and a Committee of gentle¬ 
men. Men paid 6d. a week, women and boys 8d. Relief 
was paid out to those who could not obtain the standard 
prices; the relief being 6s. a week for men, 8s. a week for 
women and boys. At the end of the year no less a sum 
than £6000 had been paid out, of which £4400 had been con¬ 
tributed by workers.* Felkin notes the great effect of this 
enterprise on the Poor Rates. At Nottingham the autho¬ 
rities do not seem to have been quite so friendly to the men. 
‘The people ore orderly,’ wrote the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Duke of Newcastle, ‘ peaceable, and I must say reasonable, 
but sriU they have enter’d into a Conspiracy, and therefore 
carmot be entitled to any legal assistance.’ He had issued 
an address to them counselling patience. ‘ Let me beg of 
you to bear up manfully, and make the best of even what 
you may consider an indifferent lot.’ * The people indeed 
showed no disposition to riot, and three hundred families 

’ Committee on Artisans aid Machinery, 1834, p.a66. 

* The Duke of Rutland. * li.O., 4s. 193. 

* Felkm, of. ctt., p 443. * H.O., 4a. 193 and 194. 
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accepted the oppoitunity oftexed them of emigration to the 
Cape of Good Hope.* 

On September 18,1819, the men seemed to 'win a victory. 
The hosiers of the three counties met at the Exchange Hall in 
Nottingham, and drew up a statement of prices satisfactory 
to the men.* Unfortunately, however, there was no method 
of compelling all masters to adhere to this; in Nottingham 
sixty-seven agreed to the prices, twenty-three refused. Funds 
in Nottingham were getting low, and the men had to go back 
to work, even at the houses who refused to give the state¬ 
ment prices. The other employers kept to the statement 
for six or eight months, and tlicn wages fell as low os ever.* 
In Leicester, owing no d<iubt to the stomger position of the 
Union, prices were kept up longer, even till 1822, accord¬ 
ing to one witness before the Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery.'* I3ut there too, complaints arose that though 
prices might be kept up work was sent to Nottingham to 
be done at the cheaper rates. The Itev. llobert Hall's 
Friendly Society lasted less than five years. The drain on 
its resources proved too great. In 1821 of the eight thousand 
persons connected with the society over two thousand were 
out of work.® 

It would be wearisome to recount the long series of dis¬ 
putes, sectional and general, betwci.:) masters and men, that 
revolved round the 1819 statement. They all present the 
same features. Starvation cause, the min to slnke, there¬ 
upon the public and many of the masters help the men; 
the masters all meet and agree to return to the 1819 state¬ 
ment ; they keep their agreement for a few months, then 
wages fall again, and preparation for n new struggle begin. 
The chief strikes of this character were in 1821 ' and in 1824. 
It seems at first sight remarkable that so little use was made 
of the Combination Act in these disputes. Perhaps it was 
difficult to prosecute a Combination openly favoured by the 
Lord Lieutenant, to which the Corporation of Leicester hod 

' Felkin, op. at., p. 441, and H.O., 4a 193. 

» H.O., 40. 16. 

' Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1834 (Benjamin Taylor), pp. tyo-Jt, 

* William Brown, p. a6S. 

* See Report from Commissioner on Frame Work Knitters, 1845, pp. 95, pfi. 

* Cobbett made a violent attack in i8si on the attempt of the men to obtain 
the 'statement' prices, arguing that their distress was due solely to excessive 
taxation for wliich the only remedy was a Reform of I'ariiament (see PolitutU 
Kogistor, April 14, iSai). 
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voted £100/ though the stoty of the Coventry Ribbon Weavers* 
shows that the participation of ‘respectable persons’ did 
not always secure immunity; but no doubt the real cause 
lay in the division of opinion amongst the hosiers. A further 
point arose about the legality of the Frame-Work Knitters’ 
Union; when fourteen of the Committee were prosecuted 
in 1821 for combining to raise wages, their Counsel, Mr. 
Hopkinson, fortified by the opinions of J. Chitty and T. 
Denman, denied that the case came under the Combination 
Act, seeing that the men were merely relieving each other 
when they failed to obtain a Tariff fixed by the masters them¬ 
selves. The Magistrates on this occasion let the Committee 
off with a caution ‘ not to attend nor to hold any more 
meetings, for that probably the next time the consequence 
would be imprisonment.’ A later conviction was quashed for 
informality.* 

A long strike, lasting from thirteen to eighteen weeks in 
1824, which resulted in the return to the higher prices for a 
few months, left such memories of suffering, that the spirit 
of the Framc-lYork KnitU'rs seemed finally broken. Con¬ 
tributions to the Union failed at the very time when the 
repeal of the Combination Act caused such activity in other 
trades. The more spirited and enterprising workers had 
no doubt been drawn off into the lacc manufacture, whilst 
frame-work knitting, Lkc hand-loom wcasing, being easily 
learnt, became the refuge of the destitute from otiier call¬ 
ings. It is indeed a remarkable fact, considering the circum¬ 
stances of the industry, that the frame-work knitters had 
been able to combine, and to combine, as we have seen, on 
occasions with considerable effect. 

It was not till long after the time discussed in this volume 
that frame-work knitting became a factory industiy. The 
factory system had hardly begun in 1844, and was not in 
full force in 1867.* So miserable was the condition of these 
domestic workers, ‘easily distinguished by their careworn, 
anxious faces from other handcraftsmen,’ that few could 
regret the change. Felkin, who lived through the time, gives 
it as his opinion that the suffering and privation during the 
Lancashire famine of 1868-6, was far less than the distress 

* U.O., s*. s. 

* See Committee on Artiuas end MaeliiDerr, 1834, p. 603. 

* Benjamin Taylor, Committee on AiUaant and Machinery iSae, pp. 37 i‘S, 

sad H.O., 5s. 3. * Fellun, tif, t$t., p. 464. 
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in tiw Ifidlaad hoaierf district between 1810-48, ‘wbeie it 
beeaaoe a long and widely spread practice to stiU the cravings 
of hunger in the adults by opium taken in a solid form, and 
by children in that of Gkxlfrey’s cordial.* * In 1888 Felldn 
esrimated that there were some seventy-three thousand work¬ 
people in the industry.* 

This starving population presented a new and larger pro¬ 
gramme in a petition sent from Basford to the House of 
Conunons in 1888,* praying for the cnaetment of a minimum 
of wages, for the abolition of wide frames and cut-up work, 
for an allotment of crown or waste lands, to which they 
might transfer their families, and for the repeal of taxes on 
the necessaries of life.* In the same year the Union of the 
three counties was revived, and Fclkin (,notes from state¬ 
ments put into his hands in hopes that he would act as an 
intermediary with Govemraenl.* 

* They think God made man to inherit the earth. Persons 
having property and capital should use them for the benefit 
of their fellow-citizens as well as themselves. A workman’s 
property is his labour. . . . They were good subjects, and 
hoped by reforming themselves, their trades and wages, to 
make this England a paradise in regard to the slate and 
morals of the labouring class, and by ri ndcring bad govern¬ 
ment and general misery impossible.’ 

The lace trade meanwhile was becoming more and more 
distinct from the stocking trade. Between 1820-22 water or 
steam power was largely applied to the bobbin net machinery, 
and machines were being drawn into factories, wliil'-t increasing 
numbers of women and children were cniployrd for sub¬ 
sidiary processes, both in and out of the factories. In the 
year 1828 Heathcoat’s patent expired, and a season of wild 
speculation began in Nottingham.* Capital and labour 
poured in, the population of Nottingham rose from 47,800 
in 1810 to 70,000 in 1880, mcciianics tecicived fabulous wages, 

* Felldn, cit., p. 458. For evidence on tbc miverable conditions in the 
industry, see Report of Commissioner on Frame-Woik Knitters, 184$. 

* Felkin, op ciU, p. 449. • See Frikin, op. r«/., p, 447. 

* In 1843 * <imilar petition was sent to the House of Commoits asking for the 
abolition of cut work and the fixing of a minimum wage. Felkin, wriliDg in 1867, 
saya, that a legal minimum wage is still thought liy itic majority of workmen 
*to be not only right and desirable but feaaiblc’ (Felkin, op. at,, pp, 488 ««<* 

* Felkin, op. cit., p. 448. * See Felkin, op. cU,, pp. 331 8 . 
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bmUing bad wm sold for £4000 acte; the whcde district 
went 1 ^ with what was populariy known as the 'twist 
net fever.* Machines that woriced and machines that did 
not work fetched equally hi^ prices. But the days when 
blacksmiths and watchmakeis turned bobbin and carriage 
makers for the occasion and coined money in their garret 
woricshops, whilst the improvident journeymen lace workers 
'would ride on horseback to and from labour, and having 
taken their shift at their machines refresh themselves with 
a pint of port or claret on their return,’ ended in 1826, and 
the collapse brought with it the usual train of misery. In 
1826 there were 2469 bobbin net machines as against 970 
in the year 1818. The making of machines had become an 
important industry employing separate capital and skill, 
and this industry continued to pour out machines in spite 
of the collapse, so that in 1829 there were some 3842 of them.* 

Although bobbin lacc-making had become predominantly 
a factory industry, down to 1831 there were still numerous 
small owners with hand machines. The figures indeed are 
surprising. Felkin in that year found that there were twenty- 
two factories with 1000 power lace machines, and in addi¬ 
tion there were 8500 hand machines.* The number of owners 
of machines is equally surprising—1SH2 in all, of whom not 
less than 700 owned one machine apiece. It is noteworthy 
that with the exception of eight, all the owners of bobbin 
net machines in 1828 hod been originally working artisans.* 
The small owner disappeared rapidly soon after; in 1834 
narrow and slow machines were sold os scrap iron in Notting¬ 
ham, and a street cry ran ‘Old rags, bones, and twist machines 
to sell.’ The evil legacy of long hours and night shifts, dating 
back past the ‘fever’ to the time when licathcoat and his 
licensees used every precious moment before the patent ex¬ 
pired, remained with the trade afU‘r prices had fallen. How 

’ Of these 1792 were io the MidUndi, and 4S0 in the South-West. 

* Felkin, »p at., p. 340, gives the number employed in the lace trade in 1S31 
as followi: 

Preparing the material for the lace in 35 factories, 13,000 persons. 

Pouter lace machines . 3000 Pearlers, drawers, snd 

Hd. lace machines . . 5000 6niiber5 (women) . . 30,000 

Winders (women and chil- Embroiderers (working at 

dien) .... 4000 home) .... 150,000 
Mendetf (women) . 6000 

* Felkin, if. cU,, p. 34a 


* Felkin, ep tit., p. 339. 
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knag tibese boon were is shown by th« attempt made by the 
ownexs of bobbin net machinery in 1828 to check over-pto- 
ductiim, by ledudng the hours of working from eighteen or 
twenty to twelve hours a day. The attempt was successful 
for some nine months, but then fmlcd, as so many agree* 
ments between employers and men in the hosiery trade failed; 
a minority of owners refused to be bound, and the majority 
could not coerce them. The old unlimited hours were resumed 
in Nottingham, in spite of remonstrances from the journey¬ 
men, but in the South-West several manufacturers, including 
Heathcoat himself, refused to return to the long hours owing 
to the demoralisation they caused among the workers,* The 
horrors of the conditions under wliich women and children 
worked both in the factories and at hom^ falls outside the 
scope of this chapter. They were fully expired both by the 
1838 Factory Commission, and many years Later in 1861 by 
the Commission on Children in Lacr; Manufacture. 

• Felkin, tit., ?p. * 6 ^, 3’S. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NOTTINGHAM LUDDITES 

The outbreak of Luddite disturbances in the Midlands in 
1811-2 is an episode in the long and varied histoiy of the 
relations between masters and men in the frame-work 
knitting trade, and as such can only rightly be understood 
in connection with what comes before and after. Since, 
however, it coincided with disturbances elsewhere and assiuned 
a definite character of its own in the public eye, it will be 
convenient to treat it separately, only refemng to the history 
of frame-work knitting when it is necessary to explain the 
conditions of the trade. 

The main feature of the disturbances in Nottinghamshire 
and the adjoining counties was the organised destruction of 
stocking frames by small bands of workmen. A wrong impres¬ 
sion of the motive and origin of this campaign is widely pre¬ 
valent, an impression that is largely due to the Report of 
the Secret Committee of the House of Lords on the dis¬ 
turbed state of certain counties. This Report announced 
that ‘ the disposition to combined and disciplined riot and 
disturbance . . . seems to have been first manifested in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Nottingham, in November 
last, by the destruction of a great number of newly invented 
stocking frames, by small parties of men, prindpally stocking 
weavers, who assembled in vanous places round Nottingham.* 
Again, the Committee dcscribi'd the ‘spirit of discontent* 
as ‘called into action,’ amongst other causes, ‘by the use 
of a new machine, which enabled the manufacturers to employ 
women, in work in which men had been before employed.* * 
Hence it has often been assumed that the Nottingham Lud¬ 
dites were venting their anger against new and improved 
machinery, whereas, in truth, there was no new ma^nery 
in use, although, amongst other grievances, there was a 
DOW and, as it seemed to the men, an illegitimate adaptation 

• Annua! Ragitttr, (813, p. 185. 
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of an old machine, in the making of what weie tedtnicaUy 
known as * cut-ups.* This adaptation nmchinezy has been 
described in the copter on the frame-work knitters. 

In their campaign against ‘cut-ups' the men had the 
support of many of the more far-sighted employers. These 
worthless cut-up stockings were glutting still further an over¬ 
stocked market, and as continental trade was at a stand- 
still, the hosiers’ only expedient was to force a demand by 
cheapening production. Wages went down and grievances 
of pa 3 nnent in truck became acute. Thus the men’s anger 
was directed against ‘cut-ups,’ not only as evils in them¬ 
selves, but as exorcising an evil influence over the whole 
trade. ‘For some time before these troubles broke out,* 
reported Messrs. Couant and Baker, the two London police 
magistrates sent up to Nottingham by Government to report 
on the disturbances,* ‘ in many places, a fifth of the frame 
workers were out of employ, and this naturally induced 
some Hosiers (not perhaps of the first Reputation) to give 
them particular kinds of work at reduced prices; and the 
Hosiers who wore giving the higher prices found themselves 
undersold in certain articles at the Ltjudon market. This 
again brought about new arrangements, which soured the 
whole body of workmen, and the scarcity of Oiro occurring 
at the same time a general discontent, prevailed. The first 
emotion was resentment against the Hosiers who paid the 
under price, and the unemployed and iU-disposed went about 
disguis^ to break the frames belonging to these particular 
persons, and also all frames that facilitated the work by 
being made wider than the old ones.’ Aceording to the Rev. 
J. T. Beeker, the energetic magistrate of Southwell who 
wrote a long account of the origin of the dispute to the Home 
Office,* when the prices were lowered and the market over¬ 
stocked with cheap goods, ‘ representations were urged by 
the workmen, and the example of many respi^ctable trades¬ 
men, who discharged their supemumary men and continued 
the remainder on full work at equitable prices was urged 
as a model for imitation ’ but without effect. 

Conferences between masters and men, or hosiers and 
stockingers as they are often called, were a common practice 
in the frame-work knitting trade, and one of these con¬ 
ferences had been held just before the first outbreak in 1811, 
when Messrs. Brocksopp and other hosiers had agreed * to give 

* H.O., 4S. 120, Febnuiy 6. • H.O., 42.120, Febnuuy 11. 
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the men niuribated wages, pmrhled they wonld join in bringing 
up the onder-paying masten to the same standard and to put 
down cu4>up work.* * The men set about this in a more 
violent fashion than their friends among the masters desired, 
by destroying the obnoxious frames. 

The frame-breakers called themselves Luddites, and signed 
their proclamations Ned Ludd, sometimes adding Sherwood 
Forest. The original Ned Ludd, according to the Nottingham 
Bevieto,* was a boy apprenticed to learn frame-work knitting 
at Anstey, near Leicester. Being averse to confinement 
or work, he refused to exert himself, whereupon his master 
complained to a magistrate, who ordered a whipping. Ned 
in answer took a hammer and demolished the hated frame. 
His later fortunes history does not relate. 

The aim of the frame-breakers is grandiloquently expressed 
in a curious declaration from ' Ned Ludds Office, Sherwood 
Fon'st,’ sent up to the Home Office, where it received the 
official endorsement: ‘ This letter cannot be answered.’ * 
The declaration explains that by the Charter granted to 
the trade by Charles ii., the frame-work knitters were 
empowered to break and destroy all frames and engines 
that fabricate articles in a deceitful manner, and to destroy 
such articles ; * that the Act passed in 1788, making frame¬ 
breaking a felony, is null and void, and that it is the inten¬ 
tion of the frame-work knitters to break all frames that 
make spurious articles or fail to pay the regular prices agreed 
to by masters and men, and ‘all Frames of whatsoever descrip¬ 
tion the workmen of whom are not paid in the current coin 
of the realm will invariably be destroyed.’ Banditti, robbing 
under pretence of frame-breaking, are denounced, and a reward 
of £1000 offered for their detection. 

A song, entitled ' General Ludds Triumph,’ * expresses 
even better the frame-breakers ideal: some of it runs thus: 

' The guilty may fear, but no vengeance he aims 
At the honest mans life or estate 
His wrath is entirely confined to wide frames 
And to those that old prices abate. 


> Te\Ua,ffistery af Maehint IVraugil Haritry amd Lata Maantfathtm, 1867, 
quoting Henson, p. 34a 

* December 30, 1811 (sec H.O., 43. 118). ' H.O., 43. itg. 

* The Charter empowered deputies appointed by the Company to eaimina 
goods, and if they were badly made, or of deceitful stuff, to cut them to piecea. 

* H.O., 43. 119, January 37. 
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These Engines of mischief were sentenced to die 
Bj unanimons vote of the Trade; 

And Ludd who can all opposition defy 
Was the grand Executioner made. 

* And when in the work of destruction employed 
He himself to no method confines. 

By fire and by water he gets them destroyed 
For the Elements aid his designs. 

Whether guarded by Soldiers along the Highway 
Or closely secured in the room. 

He shivers them up both by night and by day. 

And nothing can soften their doom. 

‘ He may censure great Ludd’s disrespect for the Laws 
Who ne’er for a moment reflects. 

That/buf Imposition alone was the cause 
Which produced these unhappy effects. 

Let the haughty no longer the humble oppress 
Then shall Ludd sheath his conquering sword. 

His grievances instantly meet with redress 
Then peace will be quickly restored. 

‘ Let the wise and the great lend their aid and advice 
Nor e’er their assistance withdraw 
Till full fashioned work at the old fashioned price 
Is established by Custom and Law. 

Then the Trade when this ardorous contest is o’er 
Shall raise in full splendour its head. 

And colting ^ and cutting and squaring no more 
Shall deprive honest workmen of bread.’ 

The promise that Ludd’s wrath should be ‘ confined to wide 
frames, and to those that old prices abate ’ was strictly kept 
except in one or two instances where mistakes were made, 
as, for example, at Lenton in Nottingham, where the indig- 
nmrt owner complained in a handbill (January 25) * that five 
stocking frames had been broken, * all of which were working 
at the FULL PEicE,’ and gave affidavits from the woriunen 
employed on them to prove this. The cut-up goods made 
on the wide frames were destroyed,* and on at least one 
oocBsion the rioters searched the bags of a carrier as he was 
coming into Nottingham, and burnt all the cut-up hosiery, 
leaving the goods with proper selvedges.* 

* For 'colting' seep. 327. ' H.O., 42. 119. 

* In the Uee trade the obnoxiotu article that held an .inalogous poaitioa ta 
cut-upi wot what was termed ‘ tingle presi lace,’ ice p. 228, 

* H.O., 43. 119, January 31. 
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It would be a nustake to suppose that fiame-breaking was a 
new device in the hosiery trade. The distinguishing mark of 
the frame-breaking in 1811-12 was that it was not a wild 
outburst of popular anger, but a well-planned and organised 
policy. The nature of the machinery and the structure of 
the trade lent itself to the practice. The frames for the 
most part belonged to the master hosiers, who hired them 
out to their workmen, charging a frame rent of from Is. to 
2 b. per week.* This rent, as we ha^'e said, was a perpetual 
source of grievance. 

The first outburst of frame-breaking at this time took place 
early in March 1811, when over sixty frames belonging to 
an obnoxious employer were destroyed in one evening at 
Arnold. As the month went on a few other frames were 
broken, and then there was a cessation HU November 4, when 
the campaign started afresh with the destruction of frames 
at Arnold, Bulwell, Basford, and other villages. The destruc¬ 
tion continued throughout November in Nottinghamshire, 
spread to Leicestershire and Derbyshire early in December, 
slackened in the latter part of December, revived in January, 
mid died away in February 1812. In all, about one thousand 
frames were broken; one hundred of these were silk frames 
used for fine cotton work; a very' few were Lice frames. The 
total damage was estimated at from £6000 to £10,000.* 

It was impossible to protect the scattered frames. The 
number of actual frame-breakers was small, but the mass of 
the people sympathised with them, and the workmen who 
hired the frames were not coneemed to defend the master’s 
obnoxious property. Troops and special constables patrolled 
the villages, orders were issued that no one should Ik out of 
his house after 10 p.m. imder pain of arrest, but a handful 
of men, when the soldiers backs were turned, could quietly 
enter a house, break the machines, sparing any frame that 
belonged to the occupant, and leave again when their work 
was dune, without fear of detection. The magistrates resorted 
to the device of arresting the persons in whose houses frames 
were broken, but the suggestion that they should be held 
responsible for damage was rejected as illegal by the Law 

' II.O., 4S. 120, Februiry 9. 

•For account of fnme-brrBkings see H.O , 42. 119: H.O., 43. 131. 
BUckner, the historian of Nottingham, estimated the total number of frames in 
Notts, Leicester, and Derby in 1812 as 2S,2t8, including tome 1400 lace 
frames. Felkin, tit., pp. 437-8. 
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Offioets, onlen gitMS negligence could be proved.* At Bosfoid 
it ms said that some frames vrere broken within ten yards 
of a magistrate and a party of Dragoons,* and Felkin tells 
the tale of a frame-bretdcer surprised by a patrol of soldiers 
and special constables, of whom Felkin was one, in a house 
in Rutland Street, who quietly ran along the roof, jumped 
from the eaves of a three-storied house further on to some 
newly turned earth, walked through the kitchen where the 
family were at dinner, and escaped.* 

On November 10 there was an affray over some frame* 
breaking at Bulwcll. The owner of the frames, in whose 
house they were, defended his property by barricading windows 
and doors, and in an attack on the house a ^ oung man, John 
Wesley by name, was shot dead.* His funeral on November 
14 was made the occasion for an orderly and impressive 
demonstmtion of popular feeling. This was the only life 
lost in the disturbances; most of the frame-breaking trxrk 
place, as we have seen, quietly, in the workmm’s cottages. 
In Nottingham itself few frames were broken, and the owners, 
where possible, brought their property into the town for 
protection. 

The first request of the maj^strates for military aid was 
answered by the despatch of a squadron of the 15th Dragoons,* 
but these proving inadequate, all the local coq)s were called 
out by the sheriff,* and application for more troops made 
to the Government. By December 9, from 800 to 000 cavalry 
and 1000 infantry of the Regular Militia had been sent into 
the disturbed districts,* but the frame-breakftig still con* 
tinued. Even the hard-pressed and unorganised women, 
employed at home in lace-running, i.e, in embroidering 
patterns and designs on net, embarked, to the scandal of a 
Loughborough parson magistmte, on a campaign to better 
their lot. On December 19 the Rev. R. Hardy, J.P., writes: * 

* H.O., 41. 120, February l8. • II.O , 42. 117, November 27, 

' Felkin, «/. ri/., p. 234. * II.O., 42. 119. 

* H.O., 42. 117. 

* Tte Atmuai Xfgister{iSit,ChTan.,p. 130) sayi that the sberifTcalled oat 
the^sse temilatus and the local Militia, In hii own letter the aheriff talks of 
the local corps (H.O., 42. 117, November 17). The Oukr uf Newcastle, Lord, 
LieateoaDt, was much annoyed liecause the sheriff acted without communicating 
with him. Some fear was expressed by the Duke as to the truttwotthineas of 
the local Militia (H.O., 42. 117, November 16), but he reported on November 
aS that they had bebav^ very well.— lUd, 

* H.O., 4a. IIS- * IbO., 42. llS. 
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* A Spirit of Combmation to dictate to their Employen, and 
to raise the price of thrir Wages, has within these few days 
shown itself among the Women who are employed in what 
we call running Lace, Meetings have been called and emissaries 
sent into all the neighbouring Towns and Villages to unite, 
and to collect Money for their Purpose. 1 have thought 
proper to issue a hand Bill to warn Persons against such 
illegal Meetings. I have reason to hope that the impression 
1 have made upon this Town will soon spread abroad, so as 
to put a stop to their proceedings in this way in places adjoin* 
ing.' Mr. Hardy’s handbill seems to have had the desired 
cflect. It is interesting tu notice that Mr. Haynes, the lace 
manufacturer, estimated the number of ‘ runners ’ (women, 
girls and children from five upwards) at this time as some 
twenty thousand working in their own houses throughout the 
Midland counties. The common {ta^'ment fur a good hand 
is 2d. an hour. Their euniings he estimates, in the case of 
girls and women at from 7s. to 12s. a week, or, for the best 
work, from 15s. to 21.S., obviously an employer’s roseate 
picture. He adds, however, that the girls and women often 
receive two-tliirds of their earnings in articles of dress.* 

A vivid account of the frame-brt'akers’ systematic methods 
in outlying districts is given in a letter of December 25,1811, 
to Sir Joshua Banks fn)m liis steward,* describing wliat took 
place at Pentridge in Derby: ‘... on Thursday two men 
came to this place who called them.selves inspectors from 
the Committee, they went to every stockinger's house, and 
discharged them frcjm working unclir such prices as they 
gave them a list of, and said they should come again in a few 
days, and in case any of them wore found working without 
having a ticket from their Master saying that he was willing 
to give the prices stated in their list—^Thcy should bt(.>ak 
there frames. They summoned all the Stockingets about 
twelve or fourteen in number of Master Men to a PubUck House, 
with as much consequence as if tliey hod had a mandate from 
the Prince Regent. When they got them thither all 1 can 
learn at present, was for the purpose of collecting Money 
from them for the .support of Uiose families, who where deprived 
of getting their bread by having tljeir frames broken.— 
Where they found a frame worktri by a person who had not 
served a regular apprenticcsliip, or by a Woman, they dis* 
Charged them from working, and if they promised to do so, 
* H.O., 42. 131. ■ H.O., 42. 118 
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tb^ stnek a paper upon the frame arith these words wnttea 
upon it: “Let this frame stand, the colts removed/'— 
Cdt is the name given to all those who have not served a 
regular appientioeship/ 

How far the existing men's organisations took part in frame¬ 
breaking or gave it their countenance it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. There was clearly some organisation formed to support 
the persons deprived of work by the destruction of ^eir 
machines. Some of the leaders, for example Gravener Henson, 
disapproved of the whole policy of frame-breaking, but it 
seenu probable that most of the members of existing trade 
societies, without joining in the policy of destruction them¬ 
selves, were not ill pleased to have the wort done for them. 
There is scarcely a stockinger/ wrote the Rev. J. T. Becker 
of Southwell,* ‘ who will not give half his victuals or his 
money to those “ friends of tlie poor man ” os they arc styled, 
who beg in the evening from house to house, exposing for 
sale the Frame-Work Knitters Act, as a protec-tiuu agauost 
the vagrant laws.* 

It must be remembered that whilst frames were being 
destroyed, negotiations were taking place between masters 
and men, and addresses of thanks or appeal to employers 
were being inserted in the press, often with signatures attached. 
Thus we leam from the Nottingham Heview of November 
29, 1811,* that the gentlemen hosiers of Nottingham had 
agreed by November 27 to give an advance of Cd. per pair on 
black silk hose; en advance, as the secretary of the plain silk 
stocldngmakers puts it, which arouses in the men that grati¬ 
tude which is imprinted on the human heart by the deity. 
Again on November 29 the frame-work knitters appeal 
to the gentlemen hosiers of Nottingham for ‘Advice, Aid, 
Direction and Support,’ with regard to ‘ an Address to Parlia¬ 
ment, for the better Regulation of our Trade, and means of 
defence against future Impositions.’ They point out their 
miserable state ‘Destitute of all the Comforts of Life, our 
only acquaintance is pinching Poverty and pining Want. 
We wish to live peaceable and honestly by our Labour, and 
to train up our Children in the paths of virtue and rectitude, 
but we cannot accomplish our wishes. Our Children, instead 
of being trained up by a regular course of Education, for 
social life, virtuous employments and all the reciprocal advan¬ 
tages of mutual enjoyment, are scarce one remove from the 
* H.O., 4S. ISO. * H.O., 43.117. 
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Bnite, ue left to all the dangeious Evils attendant on an 
uncultivated ICnd, and often fall dieadful Yictims to that 
Guilt which Ignorance is the parent of. . . 

Some houses made their own terms with the men, as is 
shown in the tale told by FeDdn.* In the ‘last week of 
November 1811, . , . the writer of these lines, then a youth 
of scarcely seventeen, was required by his mastcis to get 
into the saddle and make a long round, to convey the 
information that if their frames, of whicli they employed about 
three thousand, were spared from the destruction with which 
they were threatened, one shilling per dozen advance would 
be paid the following Saturday, and be continued whether 
others paid it or not. It was a dreary afternoon with heavy 
rain and winter sleet. He rode hard, and at Basford, Bulwell, 
Eastwood, Heanor, Bkesion, Smalley, Sawley, Kegworth, 
Gotham, and Buddington, delivered to their head frame¬ 
work knitters the joyful news of the offered advance.’ The 
promise, it may be added, was faithfully kept, and not one 
of the frames was destroyed. A curious advertisement in 
the NMingham Journal for February 1, 1812,* throws some 
light on the relations between masters and frame-breakers. 
^ employer, C. Shipley, explains that he has not removed 
to Mansfield in order to set the trade at defiance, or to make 
unlawful work, but simply because he has heard that the 
men intended to break all lace frames in country villages 
'without regard to what they were making.’ He regrets 
the false reports, assures them that he is stopping the 
obnoxious work, and hopes that they will offer him no 
further violence. 

On December 4, the Nottingham employers and men were 
engaged, under the auspices of the magistrates, in negotia¬ 
tions that came to nothing.* On December 18 the hosiers 
agreed to raise wages, but not enough to satisfy the men; * 
by December 21 the hosiers were reported to be coming into 
the workmen’s terms.* On December 28 a list of prices 
agreed to by the hosiers and lace manufacturers was pub¬ 
lished in the Nottingham Journal,* and the Duke of Newcastle 
reported that matters had been arranged satisfactorily rormd 
Mansfield, though there was still discontent in the Nottingham 
district.* In Derby the hosiers were early inclined to revert 

‘ Felkin, tit., p. 233. * H.O., 42. 12a ' H.O., 42. 119. 

* H.O., 4 a- rr 9 . » H.O.. 42. 118. • H.O., 4a- tii. 

^ II.O., 42. It8, December 29. 
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to tbe <dd prices. The Deibjf Committee of nain Slk Hands 
addiesaed an earnest appeal to the Gentlemen Hosien in the 
oiriumns of the NtMt^gham RaHew of December 20, 1811.* 
‘Galled by the pressure of unprecedented times, we cannot 
any longer remain indifferent to our common interest as 
men. As a body of ingenious artizans employed on materials 
of great value, pent up in a close shop fourteen or sixteen 
hours a day (a confinement prejudicial to many constitutions), 
having under our constant care a machine confessedly difficult, 
from the construction of its principles, to preserve in good 
condition, and allowed to be one of the first productions of 
British genius; devoting our time and abilities alone, to 
adorn the rich and great, wc conceive our elves entitled to 
a higher station in society: and that, in point of emolument 
we ou^t to rank with mechanics of the first eminence. If 
the position be admitted that one calling is more respectable 
than another, surely the making of Silk Stockings is an employ¬ 
ment, both in point of value and elegance of the article, highly 
respectable; and considering our manufacture is consumed 
alone by the opulent, it ought to produce a ct)mpctcncc- adequate 
to the just wants of our families.’ ‘ Hedged in by a combina¬ 
tion act,’ they continue, ‘ wc cannot say to you as a public 
body, that we demand an advance of 'wagts, but we can say 
that JUSTICE DEMANDS that we should receive a remuneration 
for extra labour.’ 

Felkin estimates that the rate of wages was raised 2s. a 
dozen by the Luddite commotions, though it n lapsed after¬ 
wards.* It seems reasonable to suppose that the cessution 
of frame-breaking was chiefly due to the fact that the men 
had, at any rate for the time being, attained a good part 
of their objects. Added to this the intorests and energies 
of the more orderly portion were soon engrossed in promot¬ 
ing a bill in Parliament to abolish truck and to prohibit tbe 
making of obnoxious articles. The story of this bill and of 
the Union that succeeded its failure are told elsewhere.* As 
early as February 14, an advertisement to frame-work 
knitters in the Nottingham Review,* announces tiiat as tbe 
legislature is taking notice of the disturbances the workmen 
h^ better furnish information about the causes, and the 
woriemen in every town and village arc asked to send two 
creditable persons to a meeting which will communicate with 

I H.O., 43. TlS. * Felkin, ep. eit,, p. 439, 

' See Chapter vril. * H.O., 4a. lao. 
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Loid H<dlBDd, the Beootder of the Town, with the two H.P/a 
of the town and the county, and with Mr. Whitbread. 

The notice taken by the le^lature of the distuibanoes 
the form of two bills. I^e first, for the preservation 
of peace in the county of Nottingham, enabled the county 
authorities to select special constables from the male in¬ 
habitants above twenty-one years of age, and to establish 
watch and ward in disturbed parts. The second made frame- 
breaking, which was at that time a minor felony, punishable 
by fourteen years* transportation, a capital felony. The 
Frame-Breaking Bill was criticised in the House of Commons 
with great vehemence, Sheridan, Whitbread, Knmilly, Hutchin¬ 
son, Pigott, and Curwen among others opposing it; * but the 
second reading was carried on February 17 by 94 to 17. 
Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, supported it with two 
ominous sentences in which he declared that it was a delu¬ 
sion to suppose that the distress ‘ could receive any relaxa¬ 
tion under the present unavoidable system,’ and that * the 
fear of death had a powerful influence over the human mind.' * 

In the Lords the Bill was in the chargi* of Lord Liverpool, 
three months later to become Prime Minister. There was a 
considerable discussion, Holland, Lauderdale, Grosvenor, and 
Grenville all opposing the Bill; but the most interesting event 
of the debate was the maiden speech of Byrun, who opened 
the attack on the Bill* with his famous declaration that he 
had never seen under the most desp>tic government such 
squalid wretchedness as he had seen since his return in the 
very heart of England. He described the frame-breakers as 
men convicted of the capital crime of poverty, said that 
capital punishment had been the favourite remedy of legis¬ 
lation since the days of Draco, and added an argument that 
was more likely to touch the heart of the Government—the 
argument that juries woidd refuse to consict. In spite of 
this warning the House of Lords passed the BiU. It received 
the Royal assent on March 20. It is interesting to notice 
that the Bill was not popular with the Nottingham autho¬ 
rities ; indeed, the Town Clerk, Mr. Culdham, wrote up in strong 
terms against it.* ' It is as I feared, I have had a long confer¬ 
ence with those who liave given me most imjMrtant Informa- 
tioD, and kept a Watch upon the Motions of the frame breakers, 

' See Cobbett’i ParliamtHtary Dtbaits, Februai) 14. 17, 18, lad SO, 181I. 

* PswUamtmiiiry Rtgiiter, Febniuy 18, 181a. 

' Febtttsty 17. • H.(X, 4S. 119. 
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aad they do so not a moment longer than the Law is as 
it now remains. They cannot they say consent to act where 
the death of a Fellow Creature must be the consequence of 
their giving such Infonnation as may lead to his Convio 
tion. It is revolting to their Feelings and in their Judgmait 
increases in a tenfold degree the danger of their Employ¬ 
ment. . . .’ 

The death penalty did not, of course, apply to such frame- 
breakers as were in custody awaiting the March Assizes, 
unless burglary could be proved against them. The Govern¬ 
ment, after some demur, agreed to pay the costs of the 
prosecution.* The prosecutors were, for the most part, unwill¬ 
ing to proceed, and the witnesses had an .opopular part to 
play. Mr. Coldham reported that, as the trials ap]>Tuached, 
men were turning informers in order to obtain money to 
pay for the defence of their comrades at thi' Assizes;* 
an ingenious mctliod of spoiling the Philistines. There were 
many nimouis that prisoners were to be rescued during the 
Assizes, and after much correspondence on the subject, caused 
by Mr. Justice Bayley refusing to give directions though 
not withholding his consent, the milituiy were letainod in 
the town during the trials.* 

The Assizes took place before Mr. Ju* tice Bayley in March. 
Nine prisoners were tried; two were acquitted (one of them 
of sending a threatening letter), and the remaining seven were 
sentenced to be transported for cither seven or fourteen years. 
The judge aroused great indignation by what was described 
as his * temporizing and timid Conduct ’ * in not insisting 
on a conviction for burglary instead of fraMic-bn uking. Had 
Mr. Coldham seen Mr. Justice Baylcy’s private let ter of Murcli 
18 to the Secretary of State,® in which he suggested that 
Government might like to exercise discretion in the case of 
the seven youths sentenced to transportation, that indigna¬ 
tion would have been stronger. William Camcll, agi'd twenty- 
two, and Joseph Maples, aged sixteen, who were both acquitt^ 
on the chaige of burglary, had been sentenced to fourteen 
years* transportation for breaking into a house in company 
with a party of twelve and destroying seven frames. Came^ 

* They pointed out in vain to the local authorities that in the Wiltthite Riolt 
of 1803, 10,000 bad been raised by local subscription (II. O., 43. Ii9,jannaiy9 
and January so). 

* H.O., 4». >». February 37. * H.O., 43. isr. 

* Mr. Gildham, H.O., 42. 133, April 6 . ' II.O., 43. 13I, 
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had beo) leader, bat, (he judge pointed out, ‘he had the 
merit of protecting the occupier (ri the House, an old Man 
of 70, from any personal violence.* Maples called wit¬ 
nesses to prove an alibi, ‘and though the Jury disbelieved 
them I am not quite sure that the verdict was right. How¬ 
ever Maples was apprehended the next nighi ^ pistol 
about him.’ Benjamin Foley, aged sixteen, pleaded guilty, 
so the particulars of his case were not detailed. Benjamin 
Hancock, aged twenty-two, a youth of good character, had 
been ringleader of a mob which destroyed £400 worth of 
frames, and George Green, aged twenty-two, Joseph Feck, 
aged seventeen, and Gerves Marshall, likewise aged seventeen, 
had been members of the same mob and had helped to break 
frames. ‘ They were probably drawn into the outrage without 
considering the consequences,’ wrote the kindly judge, ‘ and 
Marshall and Green had very good eharacters.’ * The Govern¬ 
ment’s answer was promptly to remove the felons for trans¬ 
portation, without relaxing a single sentence, a firmness 
for which the Town Clerk thanked them heartily. John 
and Elizabeth Braithw'aite, who by their evidence had secured 
the conviction of Camell and Maples, received a reward of 
£50 each, but were forced for safety’s sake to move to a distant 
part of the kingdom.* 

We have said that no violence was done in the disturbances 
save to frames, but an exception must be made of the attempted 
assassination of Mr. William Trentham, the hosier, vrhich took 
place in April, after the other disturbances liod stopped.* Mr. 
Trentham was knocked down outside his house and wounded, 
and in spite of the offer of six hundred guineas reward the 
assailants were never discovered. Frobably this was the 
work of private vengeance, and the key to it seems to lie in 
a curious threatening letter to Mr. Trentham, now amongst 
the Home Office Fapers.* As it deals with the subject of women’s 
work, about which as a rule so little is recorded, we will quote 
from it at some length : 

* Sir, —I have received instructions from the Captain from his 
Head Quarters at Grinds Booth in which he orders me to 

* Enclosed in Mr, Justice Bayle/’s letter is a pitiful scrap of paper sent 

Camell tiler he had been sentenced, asking to see the judge. ‘. . . tell him,* 
It runs ‘ that i have something to say to him of more importance than eather 
life or Death God says them that them that shewet mercy shall find it.’ llie 
judge refused to see him. ■ H.O., 43. 133, May 3 and May 8. 

* H.O., 43. 122, April 38 * H.O., 42. iro. 
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Ttnreient to yon the conduct of • Penon of the name of Haywood 
WBo takes enevening^from your Warehouse. This woman gives 
her Girls but half a Crown a Week tho’ they ehevene six pidr of 
Hose a Day for which they work a great number of Hours the 
Captain has written himself to a House of Nottingham respecting 
this Woman and he informs me that the result has been mort 
satisfMtoiy the Captain desires me to represent to you in the 
strongest terms his detestation and abhorrence of your conduct if 
you are privy to this Womans transactions as you must be sensible 
that no human being capable of work can be maintained with 
S/6 a Week. 

'You must be sensible Sir that these unfortunate Girls are 
under very strong temptations to turn prostitutes, from their 
extreme poverty. 

'The Captain authorizes me to say that these People being 
defenceless he conceives them to be more immediately under his 
protection as his believes their Wages are the lonest in England. 
He hopes you will endeavour to alleviate their misfortunes by 
giving the employ to each of these Individuals at an equitable 
Price.' 

Tlie letter ends with a threat of an attack on Mr. Trentham 
and his property unless these demands arc complied with. 


^ Embroidery. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LANCASHIRE LUDDITES 

The Government, already alarmed by the organised frame 
breaking in the Midlands, saw in the disturbances which 
broke out early in 1812, in Cheshire, Lancashire, and York- 
shire, proof that the working classes were meditating not 
only the destruction of machinery but a general revolution. 
The narrative of what occurred in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
as coloured by their alarm, is best given in the words of the 
Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Disturbed State of certain Counties: ‘ 

'The discontent which had thus first appeared about Notting¬ 
ham, and had in some degree extended into Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire,had before this period been communicated toother 
parts of the country. Subscriptions for the persons taken into 
custody in Nottinghamshire were solicited in the month of 
February at Stockport, in Cheshire, where anonymous letters 
were at the same time circulated, threatening to destroy the 
machinery used in the manufactures of that place, and in that and 
the following months attempts were made to set on fire two 
different manufactories. The spirit of discontent then rapidly 
spread through the neighbaurho<^, inflammatory placards, inviting 
the people to a general rising, were dispersed, illegal oaths were 
administered, riots were produced in various places, houses were 
plundered bv persons in disguise, and a report was industriously 
circulated, that a general rising would take plaee on the 1 st of 
May, or early in that month. 

' The spirit of riot and disturbance was extended to many other 
places, and particularly to Ashton-under-Line, Eccles, and Middle- 
ton; at the latter place the manufactory of Mr. Burton was 
attacked on the 30th of April, and although the rioters were 
then repulsed, and five of their number were killed by the military 
force assembled to protect the works, a second attack was made 
on the 23d of April, and Mr. Burton’s dwelling house was burnt 
before military assistance could be brought to his support; when 
troops arrived to protect the works, they were fired upon by the 
rioters, and before the rioters could be dispersed, several of them 

' AHimai Xtgisttr, iSis, pp. 386 - 8 . 

ri 
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weie killed and wounded; according to the accounts received, at 
least three were killed and about twenty wounded. 

‘ On the 4th of April riots again prevailed at Stockport; the 
house of Mr. Goodwin was set on fire, and his steam-looms were 
destroyed. In the following night a meeting of rioters, on a 
heath about two miles from the town, for the purpose, as supposed, 
of being trained for military exercise, was surprised and dispersed; 
contributions were also levied in the neighbourhood, at the 
houses of gentlemen and farmers. 

* About the same time riots also took place at Manchester, and 
in the neighbourhood; of which the general pretence was the 
high price of provisions. On the S6th and 97th of April the 
people of Manchester were alarmed by the appearance of some 
thousands of strangers in their town, the greater part of whom 
however disappeared on the 98th; part of the local militia had 
been then called out, and a large military force had arrived, which 
it was supposed had over-awed tho'-c who were disposed to 
disturbance. An apprehension, however, prevailed, of a more 
general rising in May, and in the neighbourhood of the town 
many houses were plundered. Nocturnal meetings for the purpose 
of military exercise were frequent; arms were seized in various 
places by the disaffected; the house of a farmer near .Manchester 
was plundered, and a labourer coming to his assistance was shot. 

‘The manner in which the disaffected have carried on their 
proceedings, is represented as demonstr.iting an extraordinary 
deme of concert, secrecy, and organization. Their .signals were 
well contrived and well established, and any attempt to detect 
and lay hold of the offenders was generally defeated. 

‘The same spirit of riot and disturharoe appeared at Bolton-in- 
the-Moors. So early as the 6th of April, intelligence was given, 
that at a meeting of delegates from several places it bad been 
resolved that the manufactory at West Houghton, in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, should be destroyed, but that at a subsequent meeting 
it had been determined, that the destruction of this manufactory 
should be postponed. On the 94th of April, how'ever, the destruc¬ 
tion of this manufactory was accomplished. Intelligence having 
been obtained of the intended attack, a military force was sent for 
its protection, and the assailants dispersed before the arrival of the 
military, who then returned to their quarters; the rioters taking 
advantage of their absence, assailed and forced the manufactory, 
set it on fire, and again dispersed before the military could be 
brought again to the spot.’ 

It is possible a hundred years later to examine the papen 
on which the Reports of the Parliamentary Secret Com¬ 
mittees were based, and from these and other sources to 
faeoe together a more or less coherent account of what actually 
happen^. 
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The tale is an intricate one, and the material on wfaidt to 
base it disonleicd. Four main iacton stand out: (1) a general 
disoontent with power-looms, (2) deliberate but unsuccessful 
attempts to destroy the obnoxious looms fomented if not 
originated by spies, (8) food riots, beginning in anger at hi{^ 
prices and ending in the destruction of power-looms or build¬ 
ings, (4) rumours of a ‘ general rising ’ started as far as can 
be gathered solely by spies. 

The use of ptjwcr-looms, originally invented in 1785, had 
been first made profitable by the supplementary invention 
of a dressing machine, patented by William Kadcliffe of Stock- 
port in 1808 and 1804.> They were not found yet in many 
factories, but the hard pressed hand-weavers saw in these 
machines a fresh menace to their livelihood and a fresh cause 
of their misery. The definite movement against steam looms 
began in Stockport, the place where they were most in 
use.* The weavers first waited in an orderly manner on the 
llector of Stockport, Mr. Prescott, J.P., to complain of the 
want of employment tlirou^ steam weaving. He advised 
them to apply to Mr. Ryder, the Secretary of State, on whom 
accordingly two of their number waited, only to receive from 
that geiiUeinan the cold comfort of an assurance that * the 
Steam Looms were of great Service to the State.’ • 

Their next step, early in February 1812,' was to ask the same 
friendly rector to arrange meetings between them and the manu¬ 
facturers on the subject of their wages. In this they seemed 
at first mote successful, the manufacturers agreeing in the 
magistrates’ presence to raise their wagt‘s 2s. a cut, but the 
meeting over, the moiiufaelure-is met again at Manclrcstcr, 
thought better of their promise, and told the workmen’s chief 
representative that they were only making game of the men.* 
Negotiations thus bmke down, and a few of the more violent 
spirits amongst the weavers, discontented with their leaders, 
determined to take matters into their own hands * and to 

* See p. 71. 

* Besiiies WinUm KsdcURc leveral other fiinu had itesm looms, Goodain, 
Marsland, Bindley (II.O., 40. 1). 

* H.O,, 42. 12S (OliTcr Nicholaon). 

* H.O., 42. 120, February 11. 

' Report of Committee on Artisans and Machinery, 1824, p. 417 (Josejdl 
Sberwin’f evidence), lie instanced this as a case of combination of masters. 

* ‘The workmen became clamorous and bUmed those who had acted «> 
their part as wanting spirit or abilities ’ (Thomas Whitiakei, U.O., 42. lat). 

8 
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destroy the obnoxious power-looms; but though several 
mi^ringn were held ‘little was done,’ as (me of them 
expressed it, ‘ save differing in opnions.’ Meanwhile threaten¬ 
ing letters about the destruction of power-looms reached the 
Stocikport authorities, a rumour went abroad that subscrip- 
ticms were being collected for the Nottingham rioters,* and 
a general feeling of uneasiness was engendered. 

Mr. Lloyd, the energetic clerk to Mr. Picsoott, of whom 
we shall hear more afterwards, was prepared for active measures 
as early as February 11. He made no distinction between 
the law-abiding and the violent weavers. As soon as the 
weavers do anything irregular, he wwte,* I shall act decis¬ 
ively ; ‘ shall a set of obscure Individuals who possess no 
interest or feeling for their Country’s honour dare to dictate 
to a Government or to the proprietor of a Manufacture of 
this sort what they shall do or what Maehincry they shall 
useT ’ 

Into this atmosphere of rather incoherent discontent <»mc 
a mysterious man from Manchester, ‘ with something of Im- 
portan(» to <»mmunicate.’ Our evidence for this part of 
the proceedings rests on the confession of Thomas Whittaker 
of Stockport, afterwards convicted at the Chester Special 
Commission, who hoped by revealing all that he knew to 
save himself from transportation. ' When the conversa¬ 
tion began,’ he says,* ‘ I foimd that the scene was changed, 
advance of wages was not the topic as usual, and I never 
was more surprised in my life when 1 heard the Manchester 
Delegate lay down the plans ana communications with other 
towns.’ Whittaker gives a long account of the report of the 
Manchester delegate, who detailed an elaborate oath, explained 
that companies of tens were to be formed for drilling at night, 
detdared ‘ that a fixed time would be appointed for a general 
rising of the People,’ and announced tliat Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire were very forward, that London would 
seinire the Tower, Bank, and Wcxilwicb, and that 500,000 
men were ready to rise in the North and Midlands. 

Now nobody who has read through the Home Office Papers 
for this period can fail to recognise in the report of what the 
Manchester delegate said, the voi<» of ‘ B.,’ alias Mr. Bent.* 
Mr. Bent was a buyer and seller of cotton waste, much in 

* H.O., 42. 130 , February ii. This rumour was translated by the Seem 
Committee into a fact. 

* nu. » H.O., 43.13I. * See p. 67 ebore. 
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tlw omfldenoe of tbe workmg<iaM lefonnen in Uancfaester 
and the nd^boutfaood; as * B.* he was also the trusted 
confidant and infonner of Colonel Ralph Fletcher, the active 
Bolton magistrate. ‘ B.’ specialised in a * general rising.’ 
The Home Ollice Papers contain numbers of illiterate com¬ 
munications from him, full of lurid hints of the approaching 
outbursts of the lower orders, encouraged by mysterious 
beings in high stations. The general rising, with the number 
of thousands who have taken the oath in different parts of 
tite country, is his constant theme. About this time he sends 
up particulars of the oath and announces that 40,000 
had already been sworn in in Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the particular Luddite 
oath, of which we shall hear a good deal more, originated 
in * B.’s fertile brain, and it is clearly he who visited Stock- 
port and urged the weavers to action. They were not 
attracted by his elaborate programme and preferred to fonn 
a Secret Committee ‘ to destroy all steam looms, to collect 
money and to repel force by force if liindcrcd ’; * apparently, 
however, they adopted the fonn of oath he suggested.* This 
oath ran as fallows : * 

'I A. B. of my own voluntary will, do declare, and solemnly 
swear, that I never will reveal to any person or persons under the 
canopy of heaven, the names of the persons who compose this 
Secret Committee, their proceedings, meeting, places of abode, 
dress, features, connections, or any thing else that might lead to a 
discovery of the same, cither by word or deed, or sign, under the 
penalty of being sent out of the world by the first brother who 
shall meet me, and my n.-une and character blotted out of 
existence, and never to be remembered but with contempt and 
abhorrence ; and 1 further now do swear, that 1 will use my best 
endeavours to punish by death any traitor or traitors, should he 
rise up amongst us, wherever I can find him or them, and though 
he should fly to the verge of nature, I will pursue him with 
increasing vengeance. So help me and bless me to keep 
this my oath inviolable.' 

> II.O., 40. I (Vatwood). 

* It must be remembered that by 37 Geo. in. c. 133, an Act passed after 
the Mutiny at the Note, the giving or taking of unlawful oaths was punishable 
by seven years’ transportation. I’ractically any secret oath wonld come under 
tbe Act 

* See Report of Honae of Lords’ Secret Committee, Annual Kegittir, 181a, 
p 391. For variants of oath, see p. 3^ below. 
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la timdng the actions of such Seciet Comiaittees it mwt 
be vanembeied that all wodcmen’s meetings and committees 
for any trade purpose, hosrevet legitimate, were, owing to 
the Combination Law, necessarily secret, and that oiganisa* 
tions for Parliamentary Reform were also compelled to work 
nndergiound. Henoe any workmen’s meeting was liable 
to misinterpietation by spies, and it is often difficult to under^ 
stand what really took pl^. Gicneral Maitland’s shrewd 
observation * ‘ that the present state has originated, and 
that it now exists without either, any definite Object, or 
distinct End ’ seems often applicable to the proocedirtgs 
of these committees. 

The Stockport Secret Conmiittee entered into negotiations 
with other towns in the latter part of February and the begin¬ 
ning of March, in the hope probably of starting an organised 
campaign against macUnery. Overtures were made to 
Bolton, where six weavers met two delegates from Stock- 
port at the ‘Gibralter Rock.’ The Stockport delegates 
proposed an oath, but all but one of the Bolton men dis¬ 
approved of it, and nothing further seems to have come of 
this meeting.* The next place approached was Manchester. 
Here many meetings of weavers had taken place in coimec- 
tion with the attempts now being made all over the kingdom 
to enforce against their masters the cxisung laws about appren¬ 
ticeship and regulation of wages.’ Delegates from Netting^ 
ham, Carlisle, and Glasgow were noted as present in Manchester 
on February 18.’ The meetings product no result, but into 
the ears of some of these disillusioned weavers came a whisper 
of a vague ‘advantageous plan,’ which culminated in the 
arrival from Stockport one Sunday, by the morning coach, 
of a delegate who met four weavers, Humphrey Yarwood, 
John Buckley, George Roylcs, and George Howarth, and 
persuaded them to form a Secret Committee consisting of 
the last three. The Stockport delegate administered the 
oath and solertmly arranged tallies by means of which they 
were to commimicate with Bolton and Stockport.* Them 
were now two Secret Committees, Stockport and Manchester. 

Meanwhile at Bolton, although the proposal to form a Secret 
Committee had come to noting, the discontented weaven 

r H.O., 42. 124. 

’ H.O., 43. 138 (Oliver Micbolion and Janet Lyon). 

• See p. ^ * H.O., 43. isu 

* H.O., 40. t (Yarwood’t itatemeat). 
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decided od Ibudi 8 * t» meet every Evening after they had 
done their wodc by Daylight and before they Kgbted up 
Candies and by that means they thought they could frighten 
their Uasters to give them more Wages.’ *■ At these meet¬ 
ings their shouts were to insiuie terror. Unfortunately 
the masters were not as much impressed by their demon- 
stmtions as the weavers had expected, and a more active 
organiser now stepped on the scenes to rescue the Bolton 
weavers from futility. This was John Stones, a proUgA 
of Adjutant Warr of the Bolton local militia. Adjutant 
Warr was employed by (Joloncl Fletcher, ‘ Bolton Fletcher ’ 
as Cobbett used to call him, to obtain information by means 
of ’ confidants,* and in John Stones he struck a rich vein. 
‘ The Adjutant of the Local Militia under my command,’ wrote 
Colonel fletchcr on March 23,* ‘ has got a confidential person 
to join apparently in the schemes.’ 

Stones alias jS/ must have begun operations at the end 
of February or early in March, and with a creditable family 
feeling he soon enlisted his father in the service. His regular 
rate of pay seems to have been £1 a week and out-of-pocket 
expenses; occasionally clothing was given him as well, for 
amongst the items of Cash for &'crct Scr\icc * we find : 

£ s. D. 

March 9. Cash to /S/ . . . .800 

„ 16. Cash to /S/ and old /S/ . .17 0 

„ 21. Cash to /S/ to buy Shoes and 

Breeches .10 0 

„ 21. Expenses at isherwoods. Heat, 

Liquor, etc., for the above 

and others concerned . .17 7 

By May his father was sharing in his allowances : 

May 21. Cash to old /S/ and young /S/ .828 

„ 22. Hitchins Bill for Clothing Old 

/S/ and young /S/ . .250 

Thanks to Stones’ energy a Secret Committee was now 
formed in Bolton, one genuine member of which, curiously 
enough, was Robert Waddingtoo, afterwards to become 
notorious as a spy in 1817. 

' H O I 4*. 123 (Robert Waddingten and William Makia). 

* H.O., 42. 131 . ■ H.O., 42. IS4> 
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Theie veie now tiuee Secret Committees, (me for Sbx^* 
port, one for Manchester, one for Bolton. Whether th^ 
Kpresented any one but themselves is doubtful. The busi¬ 
ness of destroying machinery hung fire all through March, 
except for an attempt to bum William Radclifle’s factory 
in Stockport on March 20 between 2 and 8 a.u.* Torches 
were thrown into the building, but the owner was able 
to save it from destruction. Whether this attempt was 
the work of the Stockport Secret Committee or of private 
malice it is impossible to say. Stones at Bolton meanwhile 
was doing his best to enliven proceedings by writing about 
meetings at which the finng of factones was planned and 
resolutions taken to murder any magistrate who arrested 
an incendiary.* lie was also busily engaged in persuading 
people to take the oath, but no definite steps for organised 
action were taken till a meeting on Sunday, April 5, at the 
King’s Anns, Oldfield Lane, Manchester, of delegates from 
various towns.* With his picturesque touch Stones reports 
that at this meeting it was said that Lord Cochrane, Burdett, 
and Whitbread were to join the movement, when the country 
was ready, the aim of the movement bung ‘ to put the great 
Men down that had trampled them under foot so long.* As 
a practical step it was suggested that ‘ something serious 
in the way of destruction ’ should take place at Bolton, Man¬ 
chester, and Stockport on Thursday night, April 9, but this 
was to be contingent on the consent of Manchester. 

Manchester, however, according to Yarwo'd, would have 
nothing to do with the plans: * When it was proposed by 
some of the Secret Committee to the Districts it was rejeeded 
and nothing but discord reigned amongst them that nij^t.’ 
The Manchester organisation, in fact, was in anything but 
a flourishing condition: the districts (whatever they con¬ 
sisted of) would not even subscribe enough money to pay 
for ‘ the trifle of liquor ’ consumed by the Secret Committee, 
and when it came to paying the coach fares of two men to 
Bolton and Stockport to announce that Manchester refused 
to act in concert, and would not join in any work of destruc¬ 
tion, the committee hod to fall back on Mr. Bent, «liag ’ B.,’ 
who, as we have seen, had in all probability originated the 
whole thing himself. Mr. Bent lent the Secret 
£1 for the journeys, and here, on April 6 or 7, the 

> H.O. 40. 1, March ai. • H.O., 4a. lai. 

■ See Stoaei’ own iwport* and Yarwoed’i account, both in H.O.,4a I. 
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of any Seenet Committee in Manchester connected in any 
way with the destruction of maduneiy comes to an end. 

Mandiester having failed, the destruction planned for April 9 
was whittled down to a plan to fire the steam-weaving factory 
at West Houghton, and this plan was in due course com¬ 
municated to the magistrates by the informers. 

Of the Stockport committee we have no further information. 
Possibly they stirred up the mob who attacked Mr. C!oodair*s 
house and steam looms and broke the windows of Hr. Mars- 
land’s, Hr. Hindlcy’s, and Hr. RadcUffe’s houses on April 14.* 
Nobody was tried for these disturbances, so that their history 
is obscure. Hr. Prescott, the magistrate, some years later, 
described them as unpremeditated. 

It is of Bolton, the scene of Stones’ activities, that we have 
the fullest accounts. These come not only from Stones 
himself. Colonel Fletcher, and other ‘ trustworthy sources,* • 
but also from the depositions of a number of Bolton weavers, 
some of them Stones’ victims, made when they afterwards 
took the oath of allegiance,* and lastly from a series of affi¬ 
davits and statements, which, amongst other things, reveal 
the part taken by spies in fomenting the disturbances.* 

From these papers we Icam that before the West Houghton 
factory was finally burnt on April 24, there had been two 
other attempts to induce people to bum it do\«7i, attempts that 
had failed in spite of the indefatigable efforts of Stones and 
his associates. We will now deal with the first of these 
attempts. 

It has already been mentioned that plans had been laid at 
a meeting of delegates to fire West Houghton factory on the 
night of Thursday, April 9. The project kept Stones very 
busy. ‘ /S/,’ we read in Warr’s report to Colonel Fletcher, 
* is to go over to his father’s to sec how many he has got 
for they did not know but they might want them Thursday 
night.’ Again, on April 7, Warr reports that a delegate 

* H.O.i 40. 1. • H.O,, 40. i./djnm. 

* H.O.. 42. 128, October i8, i8i2 

* See bundle of paperi in H.O. 42. 132, beaded 'Trials and Proceedinsa 
at Lancaster, etc., received from Lord Sidmouth 4 Jan. 1813.' In these 
papers it u mentioned that the affidavits are left with Mr. Whitbread. These 
papers are probably the evidence collected by Dr. Taylor and Mr. Crook in 
order ‘ to prove a ease before Parliament’ (Colonel Fletcher in H.O., 42. 129, 
June 39). For Whitbread’s and Brougham’s speeches on the subject in the House 
of Commons, see Parliamtntary Dthaltt, July 10 and 13, 1812. See abQ 
Pnatice’s Afanchuttr, pp. 5^ f. 
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(piesumably father Stones) has gone to Chowbent to' instiuot* 
them: there are between thirty and forty in Chowbent, 
these with two from Bolton to instruct them will be enough i 
they want /S/ to be one of the two. The plans are carefoDy 
laid; on Thursday morning at 1 a.m. there is to be a general 
meeting of all those sworn in, and those not attending will 
be draggeif out of bed. Some are to go to the master of the 
factory or the overlooker and ask him to come on particular 
business, to demand his keys, to put a pistol by his head and 
keep him secure till the business is done. /S/ is to go to 
his father’s to ask him to attend the general meeting, and 
if his men be not properly arranged, they will instruct him 
in matters relating thereto. ‘/S/ hath been round to collect 
Is. 2d., but only got lOd. which he gave to Batcliff.’ 

/S/’s own account, given through Warr, is corroborated by 
the deposition in October of Peter Goskcll, one of the men who 
afterwards took the oath of aUcgiancc.^ He told how early 
in April, Stones and another called asking for subscriptions 
for the Secret Committee. Gaskell gave 2d.; Stones then 
warned him to attend the meeting that night; the reluctant 
Gaskell replied that he hod no arms, Stones n^torted that 
* those who did not attend would be in greater danger than 
those who did attend and would be toni out of their Beds.’ 
However, in spite of all the efforts of Stones and his father, 
Simeon, it was impossible to beat up enough recruits to fire 
West Houghton on Thursday night, April 9. So ended the 
first attempt. Colonel Fletcher solemnly wrote that the 
attack was postponed because London was not yet ready. 

Stones, however, was not disa>uraged, and he now devoted 
his energies to starting a quasi-military organisation among 
such weavers as he could get together. He held secret meet¬ 
ings at the Brick Kiln on Bolton Moor, and divided his forces 
into classes, appointing captains of tens to whom he gave 
the appropriate names of Oliver Cromwell, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lord Grey, even Lord Grenville; for lumself he itsuolly 
reserved the name of Whitbread, and his own class was Whit¬ 
bread’s class, though occasionally he indulged in further 
flights of fancy, dubbing himself Colonel Wardlc, then at 
the height of his popularity for exposing the connections 
between the Duke of York, Mary Anne Clarke, and the British 
army. At these meetings the attendance was usually twenty 
9 t thirty; even Colonel Fletcher, whose informants natunlly 
* H.O., 43. 128, October 1$, 
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wisfaed to msgiiHy them, gives only sixty or seventy as the 
number. 

The descriptions of their fardcal proceedings vrould be 
merely amusing, were it not for the sh^ow of coming doom 
over some of the foolish actors. John Hurst, for examine, 
who was afterwards transported, entered into the spirit of 
the drill with great zest, acting as generalissimo with a mask, 
a false beard, and a long staff. On one occasion Hurst, after 
putting his army through their facings and marchings ‘in 
order to try their Courage suddenly ordered them to disperse 
saying the Horse were approaching, which they did in such 
a Trepidation that several got immersed in a Pool of Water 
near the place of Meeting in the darkness of the Night.’ 
Stones in vain attempted to rally his men by ‘ damning their 
soft souls,’ and pulling out a pistol vowed ‘ he would have 
shot the first Man who offered to take him.’ 

‘ Old /S/ ’ all this time was busily swearing people in, saying 
‘you can have a big loaf for little money, you must take 
the oath first, and then 1 will tell you how,' assuring his foolish 
victims that the whole country had joined and taken the 
oath, and that factories were to be destroyed and the nation 
plunged in confusion. 

The second attempt to get West Houghton factory burnt 
was fixed for the night of Sunday, April 19, ten days after 
the first effort. This second attempt went by the name of 
the Dean Moor Meeting, and is not mentioned in the reports 
of the Parliamentary Secret Committees. It is interesting to 
see what Colonel Pletcher, no doubt on the authority of 
Stones, expected on this second occasion. ‘One the 18th,’ 
he writes on April 22, ‘ news came of an expected assembly 
in a field near my house of from 200 to 800 persons. One 
division was to assail my house, a second division was to 
bum Mr. Thomas Ainsworth’s house and warehouse, a third 
division was to do the same at Mr. Hewett’s and the dis> 
affected from Chowbent, with the aid of a delegate from 
here were to bum down the Weaving Factory at West Houghtrm 
8 miles from here.’ So much for the ambitious programme 
revealed to Mr. Fletcher. 

Of the actual events wc have remarkably full evidence. 
The dramatis persons were certainly not more than thirty or 
forty. Ten of these afterwards appeared in court charged 
with administering an illegal oath to militia Sergeant Holland 
Bowden. Ten others, namely Stones and hjs confederates. 
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iriio by thdr own and their employer’s admission had acted 
as ^lies, also appeared in court as witnesses against tiie 
other ten. In addition to these twenty, five other persons 
gave accounts of the meeting afterwards in depositions. So 
far as destruction went the events of the night fell very flat. 
The fiasco Colonel Fletcher ascribed to the fact that he had 
called out the local militia, which alarmed the conspirators 
so much that they did not attempt the whole programme. 
Instead of the expected three hundred, ‘ some 80 or 40 
mustered in the said Field, who were soon however ordered 
to repair to Dean Moor (another situation two miles distant), 
where the General caus^ them to pass in Review (about 
11 o’clock) by their several Companies of Tens. . . .’ He 
describes how they then moved off to Chowbent, meeting 
on the way with Sergeant Holland Bowden, whom they 
insisted on ‘ twisting in ’ ^ before they would allow him 
to go. This, Colonel Fletcher adds, will t nable us to bring 
conviction home to many of them, ‘as had several 
confidants present.’ Only two persons, he says, joined 
before Chowbent, although the Gh-neral bad expected about 
three hundred, who were to bum West Houghton. He 
then describes how a proposal to break church windows 
was made, and declined, how they gave three cheers, fired 
off three pistols and dispersed. ‘ In the Interval I had 
taken a party of 8fl Local towards West Houghton to inter- 
cept any Straglers, but they having passed along Byeways 
eluded us.’ He does not mention the unpleasant episode 
alluded to afterwards by one of the sjries in court: ‘ as we 
returned some of our own men took us into custody.’ * 
Though their blackened faces were no protection, the spies 
obtained their release on showing their foraging caps.* 

We have from one of the men present, John Heys, who 
was afterwards tried and acquitted for his share in the nigh t’a 
woric,* a remarkably vivid description * of the Dean Moor Meet¬ 
ing, valuable as illustrating the desultory and rather incon¬ 
sequent discontents of the men whom the governing cla«« 
credited with deep-laid schemes of rebellion. John Heys, 
who was out of work at the time, returned home about 10 

* Making him take the secret oath. * H.O., 4s, 13s. 

* Prentice says the spies generally blackened their faces. 

‘ According to Biongham he was acquitted because the spies ' bussed lomid’ 
him too obviously (see ParltameHtary Dtbattt, July 13, 1813). 

* See depositions in H.O., 43. 138. 
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P.M. night by Dean Moor; he mu stopped by two men 
with blackened faces who made him go to t^ meeting, saying 
that the military were out, and that they could not let him go 
lest he should give information. Two ‘while faced’ men came 
and conducted him to the meeting, which consisted of about 
twenty persons; after an hour or so ten or twelve bladcened 
and disguised men came and joined them. He relates: 

‘ That on his arrival at the Meeting they were discoursing on 
the Act of Queen Elizabeth which empowered the Magistrates to 
raise Wages to the price of Provisions, on the bad government of 
the Town particularly the management of the Overseers, who 
kept the Poor waiting twenty or thirty hours a week for their 
allowance. 

‘ That the Orders in Council and the Cotuluct of several manu¬ 
facturers were reprobated, the price of Provisions and the future 
prosperity of Trade were discussed. 

'That on the arrival of the Blacks or Persons with their Faces 
blackened, the whole were formed in a Circle and one of the 
Blacks addressed the Meeting, asking what was to be done, 
recommeiuting good Order, wishing all to speak freely but only 
one at a time. When he ended, a Man with a clean Face began 
a speech describing the Situation of the Country, the Hardships 
and Miseries of the industrious Weavers and Mechanics, which he 
attributed to the War, the Orders in Council were reprobated, 
and also the System of reducing Wages instead of diminishing the 
quantity of work in a given time, he recommended likewise a 
Subscription to apply to Lord Elleiiboroiigh for u Mandamus to 
compel the Magistrates to do their duty. 

' That he was answered by one who was disfigured who said it 
was all damned Nonsense to talk of Imiv as no Justice tvould be done 
except they did it themselx'es, that they bad lost time and spent 
Money enough to no purpose, he noticed the Proceedings at 
Nottingham, Yorkshire, Stockport and Middleton and hoped they 
would do their part which was to bum the Weaving Factory at 
West-houghton but this was rejected by all but the Blacks. 

'That the Majority wishing to go home they were told the 
Military and the Constables were on the roads, and that it was 
impossible to get to Bolton without being arrested. 

* That they were also told there were 200 Men waiting at 
Chowbent wishing to be joined by Bolton, and if they went to 
Chowbent by the time they got back the Military would be 
dismissed. That it was agreed to go, and being cold with standing 
so lung on the Moor, he walked pretty sharp on passing the Four 
Lane Ends in Hulton there was only three in his Company. 

' That he met only three drunken Men, that he stopped at the 
Bridge near Chowbent till the rest came up which was more than 
half an Hour. 
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‘DiWt tiwy then proceeded to the Crow orheie e PMol trai 
dred, three Cheers given and then thcgr were ordered to disperse.' 

So ended the second attempt to fire West Houghton faetoiy. 
That half hour, during which John Heys waited at the bridge 
near Chowbent, was eventful for the rest of the party, for 
it was in this interval that they came upon Sergeant Holland 
Bowden, whom, as we have seen, they forced to take the 
oath. How far this was done at the instigation of the ‘ con¬ 
fidants' it is impossible to say, but it is difficult to believe 
that Stones could have allowed any one else to take the lead¬ 
ing part. 

The Dean Moor project was thus a failure, but next day 
at the Monday market there were lively setmes at Bolton, 
as well as in Manchester, Ashton, and Oldham. Oatmeal 
and potatoes, as Colonel Fletcher wrote shortly afterwards, 
were at nearly double thrii usual price—‘ the ffislresses con¬ 
sequent upon it,’ he adds, ‘ are and must be very great until 
it shall please Heaven by a plentiful Harvest to relieve them.’ 
Meanwhile the crowds of starving operatives menaced the 
farmers so seriously that the military had to protect the 
market, and the Biot Act was read. Next day, April 21, 
several hundreds again assembled and shouted, and at midnight 
an attempt was made to set fire to a Roini Walx,' an attempt 
possibly not unconnected with the report sent in by ’our 
confidential men ’ of a settled plan tc disturb the peace of 
the country by secret fires. Nothing seems to have happened 
on the 22nd or 28nl^ but on Friday, April 24, 1812, John 
Stones’ efforts were at last crowned with success, and Messrs. 
Howe and Duncough’s weaving factory at West Houghton 
was attacked and burnt.* Unfortunatdy the materiab for 
the inner history of this third and successful attempt are 
wanting. Colonel Fletcher himself was absent from Bolton 
on private Endosure business on the 2Srd and 24th, and 
dther did not receive or did not transmit any reports from 
his ’confidants.’ Probably Stones found in the mob who 
had started food riots the Monday before better material 
for his parjiose than in the meagre companies of tens, whom 
he hod drilled so diligently. The outer history is dearly 

‘ Cluule* Clark wai afterwuds tried for tbi( fire and acquitted 
Mtrttuy, May afi, <8ia). 

* See for later hiitorr of W, Houghton eome interesting figuiei la Cdoke 
Taylor's Tmr in MeatufottUTing Duirult, p 169. 
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told by Colonel Fletcher and in the documents for the prose* 
eulion, amongst the Trcasniy Solidtoi’s papers.^ 

On the nif^ts of the 20th, 21st, and 22nd April a guard oi 
the local militia had remained in the building; on Thursday 
nig^t, the 23id, a guard of employees furnished with arms 
by the local miUtia sat up all night, ‘ but on Friday the 24th 
April, the reports of the Mob coming being very prevalent, 
the Men who worked in the Building thought it not ‘prudent 
to Protect it as their Famih'es might suffer. . . The mill, 
in fact, was not working that day. On the morning of the 
24th, the long-expected mob assembled at Chuwbcnt and went 
to West Houghton. Application was made from the miO 
to Bolton lor soldiers to protect them, and a party of the 
Soots Greys under Captain Bullcn arrived at noon to iSnd 
no rioters there. Captain BuUen, imagining himself to be 
the victim of a hoax, took his men back to Bolton, declar¬ 
ing that he would only move again on the order of Mr. Hulton 
the magistrate. As soon as he had gone off, the same or 
another mob, consisting of not more than fifty persons (most 
witnesses said forty or fifty) assembled at Chowbent at 
1 o’clock, and left Chowbent for West Houghton at 8 or 4 p.ii. 
The manager of the mill, hearing of their approach, went 
off in person to Bolton, to summon the military again, but 
by the time he arrived back at the factory with soldiers the 
mob had completed their work of destruction and had left. 
They had broken the windows, fetched straw from the stable, 
piled it inside and set fire to it. About £6000 worth of damage 
was done. 

That night the Bolton local militia were busy. When 
Colonel Fletcher returned home he sent off eighty men at 
9 P.H. under Adjutant Warr to arrest rioters against whom 
he had what he c^cd ‘ seerel or open information.’ The ways 
of these local militia men and of the authorities who emfdoyed 
them are amply exposed in the bundle of papers mentioned 
above,* which contain many affidavits showing how, without 
any excuse or warrant, they would break into the cottages, 
seise the occupants with every drcumstance of insolence, 
and haul them before Colonel Fletcher, who in many cases 
sent them home undiaiged, adopting in other cases the 
ingenious plan of exacting bail * to answer any charge which 
might hermdter be made.* 

* H.O., 40. I, and Tteunif Solicitor, Geaenl Seiie*, 3580 (Reeoid Ofisajk 

* U.O., 43.132. 
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West Hougjbbm having been satistaotoiily destarcijned, 
Stones seons to have rested on his laurels, and vre hear of 
no more disturbances in the Bolton district. Meanwhile in 
Mandiester and its neighbouriiood much had been happen¬ 
ing. As we have seen, the movement, if it deserves that 
name, for the destruetion of machinery in the Manchester 
district had collapsed early in April, but another movement 
amongst the working classes was rapidly gaining ground, 
the movement for Parliamentary Refomi. The two move¬ 
ments were linked together in the person of John Buckley, 
weaver and Calvinist preacher, apparently a fussy conse¬ 
quential fellow with a great aptitude for quarrelling. When 
tile original Secret Committee of three, of which he had been 
the moving sprit, came to an untimely end, he set to work 
to induce representatives from dificrent trades to join together. 
The history of this new Secret Committee is rather obscure. 
Parliamentary Reform was dearly the main object, but 
Buckley seems to have used wild language, which led 
Yacwo^ at any rate to think that there was something more 
behind it. 

Buckley was connected with the more respectable move¬ 
ment for Parliamentary Reform in the following way. For 
the 8th of April a meeting had been arranged by the lead¬ 
ing men in Manchester to thank thr Regent for retaining 
in office his father’s Ministers; ‘a few gentlemen of the 
town,’ as Prentice describes them, determined to get up some 
opposition to the passing of the resolutions, and in connection 
with this invited Buckley, as representing no doubt a work- 
ing-dass organisation for Reform, to meet them at the Bridge- 
water Arms,* a fact of which he afterwards boasted u great 
deal. The sequel of the proposed Elxchangc meeting and the 
riot to which it gave rise are fully described by Prentice 
in his History of Manchester.* The promoters of the meeting 
determined to abandon it, but on the day a disorderly mob 
of men and boys appeared round the building, and were 
allowed to pass unchecked from sitting in mock solemnity 
on the chairs of the grand room and reading the news aloud, 
to damaging the furniture and smashing the windows.* ^e 
most interesting point about the riot was the fact pmnted 

* H.O., 40. I (Yarwood): H.O., 42.121 (Wriuttalcer). 

* See pp. 48 AT. 

* Colonel City corroborates what Prentice says of the ilaekneis of the 
magiiuatet(U.O., 42. 122, April 11). 
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out by Fientioe that the Manchester mob was no longer a 
Church and Elug mob. 

Into the doings of Buckley’s new Secret Committee, their 
failure to pay subscriptions, their squabbles and recrimina¬ 
tions, it is unnecessary to enter. We have full accounts of 
them from Yarwood, who had been associated with Buckley 
in his former enterprise, and from Bent, alias ‘B.,’ who 
succeeded in getting himself appointed General Treasurer.' 
From these accounts it is abundantly dear that the new 
organisation had nothing to do with the two events that 
caused so much alarm to the Manchester authorities, namely 
the food riots on April 18 and 20, and the attack on Burton’s 
factory and house at Middleton on April 21 and 22. Of these 
food riots the House of Lords’ Secret Committee gmvely 
said : ‘ the general pretence was the high price of provisions.’ 
What this high price meant to the retail buyers is sucdncUy 
put by General Maitland, sent by Government shortly after 
this to take command in the disturbed districts. GenemI 
Maitland, it must be observed, was a shrewd and independent 
observer, ready to critidsc the ways of local authorities and 
employere,* 

Potatoes, he reports,* which are much eaten, have risen 
from 7s. to 18s. the load: at retail prices they have risen 
from a penny for three pounds to a penny for one pound 
Other articles have also risen, some more and some less. 
Wages, on the other hand, have fallen, and whereas the common 
weaver used to get 1) guineas or 80s. a week, * ten shillings 
I am well informed is the outside they now earn, and for 
that tliey must work six da}rs in the week and hard. Under 
such Circumstances,’ he nmvely adds, ’it must naturally 
be expected that great sourness and irratability will 
exist.’ 

Some of this ’sourness’ found play in the food riots on 
April 18 and 20. ’ The potato market in Shudehill,’ wrote 
the Manchester Mercury (April 21, 1812), ’ was on Saturday 
morning the scene of great disorder and confusion, owing 

« II.O., 40. I. 

* Thui he writei on one oeciiion: * If we were to give wejr to individnal 
feeling every Manufacturer in thii part of the Country would have wished to 
have his own Property defended by the Military, and have made the Militaiy 
probably the steans of lowering the labour of His Workmen even below their 
present level ' (H.O., 40. i. May 9 ). 

' H.O., 4 S. 133, May 6 . 
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to the nmch inczeaaed price on that indupenriUe part of 
the sustenance of the poor. Between the hours of ten and 
eleven o’dotA, a number of ignorant, unthinking people, 
most at whom were women, failing in their endeavours to 
purchase the potatoes at the reduced rate [at] which they 
required them, immediately put themselves in possession 
of most of the produce in the Market, and never did we behold 
industry more conspicuous than in the seizure and convey¬ 
ance of this spoil to the various abodes of the busy depre¬ 
dators.' The contents of the carts, we learn from another 
source, were sold by the riotcis at 8s. the load.* The Mercury 
account odds that the military come up and took several 
persons, mostly women, into custody. ‘ B.* alias Bent, in 
one of his letters,* deseribes how some of the delegates of 
the newly formed ‘ assoeiatiun of trades ’—that is, his Secret 
Committee No. 3 — ‘saw the people seize the potatoes, 
which was high glee for them, as it was the opinion of the 
country people that our folks durst not do anything of the 
kind, and indeed it was done by the women and large boys, 
and since the business of the Exchange * it has been done by 
the above.' 

On Monday, the 30th April (market day), there were 
food riots, not only in Manchester and Bolton, but also in 
Ashton and Oldham and all along the part of Cheshire north- 
cast of Stockport that lies between Lancashire and Derby. 
In all these places mobs seized provision carts, and in some 
cases they broke open shops and appropriated food with or 
without payment. At TintwisUc on April 21, after selling 
flour, meal, bacon, and groceries at what they considered 
a lair price, they destroyed some of the machinery in Rhodes' 
woollen cloth mill, and also in some cotton mills. 

The Oldham food riot had a serious sequel in the attempt 
to destroy Messrs. Burton's power weaving factory at Middle- 
ton. There is no reason to connect this attack with any 
secret organisation. It seems to have been an unpremedi¬ 
tated outburst of popular resentment. ‘ B.’ is very explicit 
on this point. ‘ The Executive,' he writes,* ‘ recommends 
the people to be peaceable and not to disturb the peace oo 
any account—^those people who do are not of those who are 
twisted in, there may be a few who mix with the others but 
they are few.' The Boardman Square district, he leportSy 

> H.O., 4*. i«3, April 18. ‘ H.O., 40. i. 

* The Ezebsage riot • H.O., 4a i, April 18. 
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wished to go to Middkton, but thdr leaden foibade 
them.* 

What happened in Middleton is clearly told in several 
reports.* Oldham on the mai^t day, Monday, April 20, 
was crowded with colliers from Hollinwood, who ‘ united 
with the rude uncultivated savages of Saddleworth formed 
an assemblage of the most desperate cast.’ These rough 
visitors went to the meal and provision shops and presented 
a list of prices at which they forced sale: the best flour 8s. 
a peck, meal 2s. a peck, and potatoes 8s. a load. Elated by 
success they discussed and rejected a plan to attack the loc^ 
militia depot, going off instead to Middleton, where they 
joined forces with a Kliddleton mob in attacking Burton’s 
puwcr-loom factory. The Saddleworth and Oldham con¬ 
tingent were from all accounts the most active. When the 
crowd arrived at the factory Mr. Burton warned them, 'if 
you dare to attack this factory I will resist with force of 
arms.’ They continued to throw stones and to use clubs, 
and Burton and his sert’ants fired from the factory. Five 
rioters were killed and eighteen wounded, and the mob retired 
with imprecations, vowing that they would bum down Burton’s 
dwelling house as a punishment for what they considered as 
a cold-blooded murder. 

Next day, Tuesday, April 21,* a mob about two himdred 
strong, consisting chiefly of local miners, with fowling-pieces 
and picks, reappeared and carried out their threat of setting 
fire to the house. When the military arrived the mob received 
them with some irregular shots, on which the soldiers opened 
fire, killing or wounding about six. According to ‘ B.’ ten 
rioters in all were killed in the two affrays. 

It is in connection with the attack on Mr. Burton’s house 
that we hear the most explicit particulars of a supposed 
‘ general rising ’ on May 1, which caused a great deal of terror 
to the Manchester magistrates. As a rule it is only men¬ 
tioned as bare infomiation coming from ‘ those on whose 

^ Again on May 13 . * B.' reports *Our Town [r.r. Manchester] hath done all 
in theic power to do away with such business as Breaking and Burning 
Machinery and attempting to take Men's Lives' (H.O., 40. i). 

* See William Chippendale in Il.O., 40. i, April 23; Colonel Clay, 11 . 0 ., 
4a. 12a, April at ; a lieut.-colonel of Oldham militia, H.O., 42. 122, April 
23; Treasury Solicitor, General Series, 4766. 

* The Lords’ Secret Committee gives the date as the 22nd. This is clearly a 
mistake for the aist. 
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vemdty lean depend* or ‘respectable cfaanneb’or *« respect- 
id>le souioe.’ lb this instance a colonel of the Oldham local 
miUtia sent up a much more dicumstantial stoiy,* told Mm 
by some anonymous person, of how whilst the Middleton 
riot was in progress ‘active delegates amongst the revolu¬ 
tionary Jacobins ’ were stationed all along the roads and in 
the public-houses with ruled sheets of paper which they 
urged passers-by to sign. At the head of the paper was 
a ‘rebellious oath,’ and the signatories bound themselves 
to attend a general rising on May 4. The colonel’s mysteri¬ 
ous informant was told ‘that the rising would be gcmerol 
in London and all over the kingdom on that Day, that there 
would be Leaders and Money in Abundance and nothing 
would be required but resolute Hearts, ns there would be 
Numbers to overturn and overwhelm every Thing.’ Had 
Middleton been a scene of Stones’ activities it would be tempt¬ 
ing to see his hand in this story, but as the account is quite 
uncorrobomted, and no mention was made of this episode 
at the trial of the rioters, it seems probable that it origiiutted 
in the lively brain of the unnamed informant. 

May 1 and not May 4 was the date usually fixed on by the 
‘ respectable sources ’ for the general rising. By April 26 
the magistrates were worked up into a state of panic. 
The magistrates Hay and Silvester on April 26 sent to 
the Home OfiSoc a petition against sinecures offered for 
the signatures of weavers, spinners, mechanics, and other 
inhabitants of Chorlcy, with the comment that the fact that 
the signatures may affixed till May 1 eorncidcs with the 
information about a general rising.* Again on April 27* 
their fears were enhanced by a mysterious notice of hiero¬ 
glyphic figures stuck up in Prestwieh churchyard, which 'being 
deciphered by a trusty man ’ proved to mean ‘ You are hereby 
required to be ready on the shortest notice to join our army, 
fail not at your peril. Amen,’ and by a still more alarming 
scrap of paper presented to them by the same ‘ respectable 
source,’ containing amongst other blood-curdling directions, 
‘ Mode of Attack. Each Sett to murder the Affluent in their 
own Neighbourhoods; also such poor as will not join them 
in taking their property and uniting with them in the work: 
Its supposed this will be done in the space of three Hours.' 

‘ On the 26th and 27th April,’ reports Mr. Hay * on April 
29, ‘some thousands seemingly strangers, resorted to this 
» H.O. 4 *. laa. * ‘ /M. • /h'd. 
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town—tiiey were all ci awkwaid description, yesterday 
these people . . . totally disappeared.’ Hay 1 passed, and 
May 4 passed. and the affluent were still allowed to sleep 
quietly in their beds. ‘For my own part,’ wrote Genct^ 
Maitland on May 6,^ * I am a total disbeliever that either 
such rising was seriously intended or that they were in a state 
of organisation to admit of it.’ 

All disturbances in Lancashire and Cheshire had now ended, 
and numbers of the rioters were fast in prison, awaiting their 
trial, but the terror of deep-laid schemes of revolution still 
haunted the authorities, and the flame was carefully fanned 
by ‘ B.’ and other ‘ respectable sources.’ Their efforts culmi¬ 
nated in the arrest and trial of ‘ the thirty-eight,’ which 
we discuss later. We must first describe the trials of the 
rioters. 

At Chester, the Special Commission to try the Cheshire 
offenders sat during the last week of May.* Mr. Justice 
Dallas and Mr. Justice Burton were the Judges. Forty- 
four prisoners awaited trial, but of these, one was admitt^ 
evidenw, three were acquitted, and twelve, most of them 
charged with rioting, were let off on their own rccognisanoes, 
leaving twenty-eight to receive sentence. Of these twenty- 
eight no fewer than fourteen received the death sentence, 
but though five of these fourteen were reserved for execution, 
in the end only two were hung, Joseph Thompson, a weaver of 
thirty-four, who had stolen some sih or and set fire to a house 
at Edgelcy, and John Temples, a weaver of twenty-seven, 
who had stolen silver spoons and clothes at Adlington. Of 
the other twelve sentenced to death and respited, only three 
were convicted of attacks on machinery: these wore James 
Crossland, a shoemaker of forty-five, Jolm Hc 3 rwood, a carder 
of eighteen, and John Ellis, occupation not staUd. They 
were found guilty of breaking machineiy at Tint^wistlc. The 
other capita] convictions were for riots and obtaining money 
or flour at various places. In addition to the capital convic¬ 
tions, eight men were sentenced to transportation for seven 
years, six of them for stealing flour at com mills, and two 
for illegal oaths. These last two were John Bradshaw and 
Thomas Whittaker,* the latter a * man of superior ability 

> II.O., 4 *- >a 3 ' 

* See ManchtsUr Aftrtmrf, Jnne 9, x8l2; end H.O. 4a 123, May 30. 

* See p. >74 above. 
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and education,* for whose oonviotion the prosecution wen 
particularly urgent.* 

The case against these men and against three others who 
were acquitted or not proceeded against rested on the sole 
evidence of one John Parnell.* Mr. Uoyd of Stockport had 
gone out, in his capacity of captain of the local militia, on 
April 19 to disperse an assembly, and in the course of proceed¬ 
ings John Parnell was caught. Afterwards, under Mr. Lloyd’s 
cate, he confessed that he had on April 6 received an illegal 
oath from Thomas Whittaker. ’ None of the persons in 
custody sworn at the same time are inclined to corroborate 
the Testimony of Parnell, because it is evident they ate so 
ignomnt as to conceive themselves under the obligation 
imposed by the di.abolical oath not to tell of one another.* 
Mr. Lloyd, however, managed to sempe up corroborating 
evidence of ‘ various minute circumstances ’ and Whittaker’s 
conviction was secured. Six more prisoners, one of them a 
woman, were sentenced to terms of inipriscmment of one 
or three years for rioting or stealing flour. Of the various 
prisoners, it may be noticed that a good mimy were colliers, 
one of whom, William Walker, who hod incited a mob to 
disorder and tumult at Gee’s Cross, was dignified by the 
name of General Ludd. Thompson and Temples were not 
executed till June 21 . Thompson gladdened tlie hearts of 
the autliorities by making a rambling dying confession, declar¬ 
ing that a rebellion existed and that things were to be like 
Oliver Cromwell’s time.* 

The trials for offences in Lancashire took place before a Special 
Commission at the end of May and b('ginning of June 1812. 
The Judges were Baron Thomson and Mr. Justice Lc Blanc. 
It seems possible that their selection was one of Perceval’s 
last acts before his assassination. ‘ Mr. Perceval,’ he wrote 
on May 6 ,* in a private letter to the Home Secretary who 
had written to him on the subject of the Special Commis¬ 
sion for Lancasliire, * docs not conceive that it is or can be 
his official Duty to select the Judges, as would appear to be 
implied by the terms of Mr. Ryder’s letter.’ He adds, however, 
that if on inquiry he finds that he ought to do so he will make 
the selection. Whoever was responsible for the selection 

* See Treasury Solicitor’s letter from Chester (II.O., 4a. 123, May 30). 

■ Treasury Solicitor, General Series, ti6a 

* H.O., 4 a, 124, June 25 . * H.O., 42 . 123 . 
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made sure that the rioteis in Lancashire should not meet 
with the leniency for which Hr. Justice Baylcy had been 
blamed elsewhere. 

The question of the necessity of using the evidence of spies 
to convict the prisoners from the Bolton district had much 
exercised Colonel Fletcher, ‘We are shy of bringing these 
Witnesses forward,’ he wrote on April 80,^ ‘being desirous 
to cover over our Intelligence even with a Shadow rather 
than exhibit the Sources to open Day.’ A week later it was 
decided to use evidence from what might be termed the piece¬ 
work spies, in contrast to Stones and liis father who were 
employed on a time-work system.* By May 21, however, 
it was evident that the testimony of the ‘ main Informants ’ 
would be necessary, but the informers themselves had fallen 
under suspieion. ‘ Ilis ’ [that is John Stones’] ‘ Father, 
Simon SUmes,’ wrote Colonel Fletcher,* ‘who was the Leader 
of those Ten Men—anuuigst whom some others of our Con¬ 
fidents were introduced to the Meeting of the 19th April— 
has since the Committals to Lancaster become suspected, 
and the suspicion has been extended also to his son—who 
as he resided in one of the most seditious parts of this Neigh¬ 
bourhood has requested to have his Family removed to a 
Place of greater Safety—which has been promised on our 
part and will be carried into Effect during his absence at 
the Assizes.’ He adds that they have requested the solicitors 
for the prosecution to make as little use of Stones as possible, 
and tliat it is hoped the Government wiU think him deserv¬ 
ing of some remuneration, even if the fact of his giving open 
testimony makes him useless for the future. 

The prosecutions before the Lancashire Special Commission * 
can be divided into four main categories: (1) those for the 
food riots at Manchester, (2) those for arson at Middleton, 
(8) those for arson at West Houghton, (4) those for illegal 
oaths. In addition there were some minor charges for various 
riots and one for arson at Bolton.* For the first category, 
the food riots at Manche^^’i r, eight persons were tried, six 
men, two women: four were acquitted and four were found 
guilty and received the death sentence. Of the four con¬ 
demned, three—Jolm Howarth, John Lee, and Thomjis Hoyle— 

> H.O., 40. t. » IHd. • liul. 

* See Manchtsitr Mtreury, Mejr 26; end Tteuury Solicitor, General Series 
3S8 b, 3582, 4766. 

' Sea p. 284 note above. 
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wen found guilty of riotously assembUng at John HoIIand’a 
house in D^sgate, bieaking his door and vindom open, 
and stealing bread, cheese, and potatoes. The fourth, Haimah 
Smith, a woman of fifty-four, had played a violent part 
in the riots.* When the mob had seized ten bushds of 
potatoes and decreed to sell them at 8d. a score, Hannah 
Smith was heard to say, ‘damn them we will have them 
for nothing,’ and she afterwards helped to shovel them out, 
filling her own apron. She had also headed another mob 
and forced George Lomas to sell his potatoes at a loss, and 
here too her language was violent; ‘ we will not be satisfied 
with Potatoes,’ she cried, and ‘ she threatened to stop Butter 
Carts and horses bringing Milk to Town, she would have 
Butter at Is. per lb. and Milk at 2d. per Quart and if 
the OwTicrs would not take that price she would have both 
Butter and Milk for nothing.’ She carried out her threat 
about the butter, and the charge for which she was tried 
first and condemned to death was for jumping on a butter 
cart at Ardwick and selling twenty pounds of butter, worth 
86s., at Is. the ptnind. 

The rioters at Burton’s at Middlcbm, chargc'd with arson, 
had a more fortunate fate than the M.'uichcsU'r rioters. Six 
men wore tried for setting fire to Burton’s house. There was 
no evidence to prove that they were concenied in the actual 
arson, but it was pretty clear that they had been in the mob, 
and Mr. Justice Lc Blanc charged the jury, that even it the 
prisoners were not guilty of actually setting fire to the house, 
yet, if they were guilty of a riot alone, they w'crc guilty of 
the whole charge.* What happened is best told in the words 
of the prosecuting counsel, Mr. J. A. Park, Attorney-General 
for the County Palatine, in bis description of the proct'ccUngs 
to the Home Ofliice:* ‘There were six others acquitted of 
the clearest case of Arson, to the utter dissatisfaction of the 
whole Court, Mr. Ewart, a Merchant of Liverpool, the fore¬ 
man of the Jury, and the sole cause of the Mischief, having 
kept the Jury out an hour, before he could bring them over 
to his opinion. But I immediately to the great satisfaction 
of the Shcrifi and Grand Jury, presented a fresh Bill against 
them for the Misdemeanour of rioting, etc., and would have 
proceeded instantly to try and openly said so. But when 
brought up they chose to traverse—^however the Judges 

* Treasury Solicitor, 3582. * Hid., 4766. 

* H.O., 42, 124, June 2, 
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ngnired two sareties for every Prisoner in £100 eadt, whidi 
bail they probably will not obtain, so that there has not been 
the triumph expected ’—and Mr. Ewart was so looked down 
upon, that he never was seen in Court or at Lancaster after* 
wards.’ It does not occur to Hr. Park that Mr. Ewart, having 
saved six persons from the hangman, might shake the dust 
of the Lancaster Special Conunission off his feet for other 
reasons. 

For arson in the successful attack on the West Houghton 
factory, thirteen prisoners were tried—^nine were men, two 
were boys of fifteen and sixteen, two were girls of fifteen and 
nineteen. It was not necessary to bring forward the evidence 
of amy ‘confldants,’ os the prisoners eould bo identified by 
persons from the mill. Outside the Brief ate scribbled some 
notes that show the lines of the prosecution: * ‘ Lowness of wages 
—and dearness of provisions—the ground for the objection— 
Will of Providence—Is the [word illegible] mended by destroy¬ 
ing property—one hundred iXK)plc thrown out of employment. 
The Means of Charity destroyed—Never was so charitable 
a country. The Poor shall never cease out of the land—The 
poor ye shall have always with you,’ etc. It is satisfactory 
to learn from the Minutes of the trial that the prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Park, after pointing out that ‘provisions being 
scarce was the dispensation of God.’ alluded to the girl and 
boy prisoners ‘ with feeling,’ but added ‘ neither the tender 
sex of the one or the youth of the other could excuse them.’ 
The evidence for the defence consisted of rather weak alibis 
or of testimony to charaeter. The jury deliberated for an 
hour, and found only four out of the thirteen prisoners guilty. 
They seem U) have made a .selection of those whom they 
thought most deserv’cd hanging. Clearly the ‘ tender sex ’ 
of the two girls, Mary and Lydia Molyneux, savitl them from 
death, for they had playetl an active part ‘ with Muck Hooks 
and Coal Picks in their Hands breaking the Windows of the 
Building and swearing and cursing the souls of those that 
worked in the Factory,’ * while John Brownlow, the boy of 
fifteen, was saved by liis mother, whom two witnesses described 
as having pulled him away against his will. The four who 

* Foot of the prisoners managed to find sureties. They were sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment at the August Assizes. The two who bad failed to 
secure bail were sentenced to eighteen months. Brougham was counsel for four 
of the prisoners (Treasury Solicitor, 4766). 

* Tieaauiy Solicitor, 3580. * Hid, 
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were found guilty were condemned to death. Thdr names were 
Job Fletcher, Thomas Kerfoot, James Smith, and Abraham 
Chadson, aged sixteen. Abraham Charlson, who had three 
soldier brothers, had played the soldier to his own undoing. 
He had acted as sentinel, pacing up and down with a si^rthe, 
and calling out encouraging remarks. 

For the fourth categ(»ry of offences, namely, administer¬ 
ing, receiving, or being present at the administration of illegal 
oaths, fifteen men and boys were sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. The question of the Luddite oath is dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere; * it is enough to mention here that six 
of these men ® were sentenced on the evidence of Holland 
Bowden, who could not identify the prisoitcrs, and of nine 
spies, for the oath to Sergeant Holland Bowden on the famous 
Dean Moor evening, April 19.* The rest * were .sentenced in con¬ 
nection with the administration of oaths to Isaac Crompton 
and others at Bolton Moor, mainly on the evidence of Isaac 
Crompton himself, who purchased immunity by disclosing 
what had passed. In the notes for the cose ^ tlie sinister 
fact is mentioned that the only corrobomtive evidence comes 
from John Stones. 

Two more men were sentenced to seven years’ transporta¬ 
tion for breaking into a mill at Worsley, and stealing groin 
and flour, and six women and girls and one man received 
the light punishment of six months’ imprisonment for rioting at 
Middleton or elscwhcrc. The result of the trials was briefly 
8 Dcatli and hung. 

17 Transported seven years. 

7 Imprisonment six montiis, 

6 Traversed to next Assizes, 

20 Acquitted. 

58 

The eight capitally convicted were executed on Saturday, 
June 12. ‘ Their conduct throughout confinement,’ wrote 
the Manchester Mercury* ‘manifested the greatest indiffer- 

* See p. 336 below. 

* A seventh, Samuel Radelifle, was afterwards convicted. 

* There is an imperfect copy of the report of this trial in the bundle in II.O,, 
42. 132, mentioned above. 

* With the possible exception of John Barney, sentenced for administering aa 
oath to Isaac Clayton, which looks like a misprint for Crompton. 

* Treasury Solicitor, 358a ' June 16, 1813. 
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eooe and anconcem, as to the awful state in which they weie 
jdaced; and aU the pathetic exhortations of the Rev. the 
Chaplain were frequently repeated before signs of repentance 
of their crimes or necessity of preparation to meet their God, 
appeared in any wise to awaken their benighted minds.’ 

Abraham Charlson, the boy of sixteen was childish for his 
age, and at the time of his execution ‘ called on his mother 
for help . . . thinking she had the power to save him.’ * 

We must now describe briefly the incident of the arrest 
and trial of ‘ the 88,’ not only because they arc often called 

* the 88 Luddites,’ but because it explains the temper which 
could exact such cruel peuallies fn>m the rioters.* John 
Buckley, as we have said, had tried to organise a committee 
of representatives from different trades, which was called 
the second Manchester Secret Committer,* and many quarrels 
had ensued. John Buckley seems then to have dropped into 
the background, and the association of trades for Parliamen* 
tary Reform was taken over or restarted by more reputable 
persons. Of this new organisation of working-class reformers 
‘B.’ or Bent was chosen treasurer, and he writes reports* 
of a meeting of the delegates on May 18 for the business of 
Peace and Parliamentary Reform, but the ‘ other business,’ 
he adds significantly, must not be lost sight of. That Bent 
ever seriously tried to induce any of his colleagues to work for 
violent measures is unlikely, as otherwise men of the stamp 
of John Knight would not have continued to trust him, but 
his own report fits in well enough with the account given 
later by Yarwood,® who, hoping to save himself by a full 

* confession,’ did not scruple to implicate Bent, ignorant of 
course that he was a spy. ‘ One Observation of Mr. Bent's 
strikes me, he said if this Business had been or was to be 
carried on under the pretence of a Petition for peace and 
Parliamentary Reform, many persons would contribute 
under that pretence, as would not under any other, and It 
would be a safer plan too.’ 

Meanwhile the new organisation decided on May 26 to 
prepare an address to the Prince Regent and a petition to 
the House of Commons. On June 11 they met again to 

* Prentice, eit., p. 57, quoting John Edward Taylor. 

* For following account, lee Report of Trial of Tkit ty-Eight Men, with intro- 
ductory narratire by John Knight, Manchester, iSia. 

* See p. 386 above. * H.O., 40. 1, May. * H. 0 .40. l. 
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eoofjder these documeots, moving from one pubSo-house 
to a second, because they were warned that Nadin, the deputy 
eoDBtable, would disturb them. But they did not escape, 
tor their meeting at the second public-house was interrupted 
by Nadin, who came in followed by soldiers, and arrested 
the thirty-eight occupants of the room. They were charged, 
and afterwards tried on August 27 at Lancaster for the felcoiy 
of administering or being present at the administraticar of 
an illegal oath to Samuel hlcming. 

Now Samuel Fleming was an unemployed weaver, who 
acted under Nadin’s charge, os one of the ‘ respectable sources ’ 
of the magistrates’ information. He had been ordered by 
Colonel Sdvester, J.P„ and by Nadin, to get himself ‘ twisted 
in,* and his story was that at this meeting William 'Washington 
and Thomas Broughton administered the approved Luddite 
oath to him and to one or two others, whilst the rest looked 
on. After taking the oath he went off to fetch Nadin, who 
promptly arrested tlic miscreants. There was no corroboration 
of Fleming’s tale from any source, but this did not trouble 
the Lancashire magistrates. Indeed compand with the evi¬ 
dence on which men had already beni transported, Samuel 
Fleming’s story was ample for conviction. 

General Maitland, however, was unta y. * Since I addressed 
yon yesterday,’ he wrote on June 17,* ‘ 1 have grounds for 
thinking the Men taken up here Lately, will nut be liable 
to severe Punishment, unless the Tact of their administering 
Illegal Oaths can be brought home, which at present is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. I am endeavouring to try to get some 
of them to inform, and am not wit'iout hopes this may be 
accomplished, with the Aid of some money and a little manage¬ 
ment.’ The money and the managemt nt were alike fruitless. 
Higgins, the gaoler, did his best to help by intcrccpUug 
all letters and setting other prisoners on to glean informa¬ 
tion, but all be could produce was the fact that one of the 
thirty-eight had a fathcr-in-law who was said to have made 
gunpowder for the Irish Insurrection in 1803,^ and a rambling 
commrmication * from a convict in Lancaster gaol which con¬ 
nected Dr. Taylor and Mr. Hulme, well-known reformers of 
the pmfessionsd class, with the thirty-eight, and asserted that 
three of the prisoners were alarmed lest Stones, who came 
to the prison one day with Colonel Fletcher, should identify 
them as having once been present at a meeting in Bolton. 

* H.O., 42. 134 * * H.O., 42.12$, July 4. • JUd, July aA 
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Oenenl MaiUaad’s uneasiness grew. *1 am much afraid,* 
be wrote on July SO,^ ‘ unless new Evidence can be procured, 
most of these will be acquitted, which would be a thing in¬ 
finitely to be regretted, for though we might not be able to 
get legal Proof I have no doubt of their Guilt.’ 

The event proved even worse than Maitland’s antidpations. 
After more than ten weeks in prison, on August 27,1812, the 
whole thirty-eight were triumphantly acquitted. The verbatim 
account of the evidence, published afterwards with the in¬ 
troduction by John Knight, one of the defendants, is of 
absorbing interest. The thirty-eight were fortunate in their 
Judge, Baron Wood, fortunate also in their counsel, Scarlett, 
Brougham, and Williams,* who though unable, as it was 
a case of felony, to speak on behalf of the prisoners, conducted 
a merciless cross-examination of Fleming and his employers. 

Fleming hod made some serious blunders: indeed he seems, 
so far as one can judge from his later reports, to have been 
a man of poor capacity. In this case he fixed on Washington 
os one of the men who gave him the oath, an unfortunate 
choice, for Wasliinglon, as it happened, unlike the others 
had not come to the meeting till after Fleming had gone, 
and could produce satisfactory evidence to show tliis. Again 
Fleming, when called on after the arrest of the prisoners to 
identify one of the men who had taken the illegal oath with 
him, had pointed out one of the turnkeys. The turnkey, 
it must be mcnlioned in Fleming’s excuse, was sitting in the 
place into which Nadin hud pertinaciously tried to force John 
Kni^t. Nadin ton had made his mistake; in the excite¬ 
ment of the evening he had overlooked one of the conspirators 
on the staircase and failed to arrest him, and this man was 
able to appear as a witness to the evening’s proceedings. 
No Bible on which to administer the illegal uuth was found 
in the room, and the only documents discovered wvre the 
address to the Prince Bigcnt, the petition to the House of 
ComiBons, and some resolutions already printed in the SUUes- 
tnan. Baron Wood in summing up put the case to the jury: 

> H.O., 42, 12$. 

* The ‘ Manchester Luddities,’ as Colonel Fletcher called the Reform party, 
had been busy raising money for their defence; possibly, he adds, there ii a 
secret (iind for them ‘from Quarters yet undiscovered' (II.O., 42, 124, June 
30), The occupations of the thirty-eight are given in Tieasury Solicitor, 47O6. 
Twelve were rreaven,, 6ve cotton spinners. There was one manufactnier (John 
Knight), one broker, and the rest belonged to various trades such as hatters, 
fustian.cuttcrt, bricklayers, etc. 
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*You have the single oath of Fleming to support the (Me 
against the prisoners, and you have the evidence of five or 
six witnesses, whose credit is unimpeachcd, all of them con¬ 
tradicting wi^t Fleming has sworn.’ The jury, as we have 
said, returned a verdict of ’ Not Guilty,' and the ‘ thirty-eight 
bundles of Blue,’ as Mr. Lloyd of Stockport facetiously called 
them, were, to the deep and unconcealed regret of the Man¬ 
chester authorities, allowed to return home instead of being 
transported across the seas.* 

The trial of the thirty-eight ought to have made a rareer 
like Oliver’s impossible, for it brought into daylight the 
methods in use in Laneasliire, and it called ihe attention of 
Parliament to the machinations of spies. Unfortunately the 
discussion in Parliament in which Whitbread and Burdett 
exposed the part spies had played in the affair of Dean Moor 
and other events, that had seemed so terrifying to Ministers, 
seems to have made no impression on Castlereagh and Sid- 
moulh. The immediate effect of the trial in Lancashire was 
apparently to discourage the Reform mowment. Every- 
b^y saw that the accused men, who hod spent three months 
in prison, had owed their escape to a hieky combination of 
circumstances, and it was not likely tliat the next set of 
victims would be equally fortunate. Of the thirty-eight on 
whom Nadin had pounced the only one who took an active 
part afterwards was the indomitable John Knight. 

* Mr. Becket, from the Home Ofhcc, write; to Llnrd on September 2: ‘ Any 
new Inroroution against the 38 from Lancabtri should be taken and sent up 
for consideration’ (II.O., 42. 127). Fleming w.b rewarded in ipiie of hia 
failure. On Febiuary 28, 1813 (H.O., 40. 2.) Mr. Hay writes to General 
Adand that the magistrates have at last settled with Fleming and paid him for 
hii trouble. He can lettle with his family where lie likes ‘ Ills wishes were 
ridiculous—wanted an ensign’s commission, etc. etc.' According to the official 
endorsement of a letter on the best mode of getting hleming off the hands 
of Government, the Treasury were asked to advance £100 for the purpose 
(H.O., 42. 132, January 26). 



CHAPTER XI 


THE YORKSHIRE LUDDITES 

The Luddite disturbances in Yorkshire began about the same 
time as those in Lancashire, but lasted into the summer, 
and the trials lor the offences that were committed did not 
take place till January 1813. The scene of the disturbances, 
which at first were the work of a small band of highly organised 
and skilled workmen, was the woollen district of the West 
Riding, and the form the destruction of shearing frames— 
that is, the machinery for cutting off the nap that had been 
raised in the previous process. The process of cutting the 
nap was called ‘ shearing ’ or ‘ cropping ’ or ‘ cutting ’ the cloth. 
The raising of the nap, as we have seen, was originaUy done 
by hand, but by this time hand work was practically super¬ 
seded by those gig mills against which the shearmen had put 
up so persistent a fight.* The shearmen seem now to have 
acquiesced more or less reluctantly in the use of gig mills,* 
and to have concentrated their efforts on retaining the shearing 
of cloth as a hand industry. 

This work of ‘ cropping ’ or shearing the cloth under the 
old system was carried on in small shops where master dressers 
employed three or four highly skilled shearmen, called in 
Yorkshire ‘ croppers.’ These croppers each worked one 
pair of shears by hand, aixl it was said that a cropper could 
always be identified by the hoof foraicd on his right hand 
from holding the shears. The new machinciy, by which one 
man could do the work of four, was in the form of a frame 
in which two or more pairs of shears were fixed and worked 
by power at the same time.* This machinery had been in- 

’ See pp. >68 B. slwTe. 

* On Januery is, >Si3, n gig mill m Leedi was burned down (H.O., 42. 119, 
January 22). Cf. p. 189 aiiove. 

• For account of the old and new systems, see Tkt Ritwgs ef tit LuddUet, 
by Frank Peel, 2nd edition, pp. 10 and 29; Reports of Assistant Hand-loom 
Weavers’ Commiuioners, 1840, pan ii, pp. 439 B. 

m 
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' tiDduced in various small shops in or near Hudderafidd and 
at a few bigger establishments.* 

It was an unfortunate time for the introduction of labour* 
saving machinery. There hod been a bad harvest the year 
before; the Orders in Council had crippled the woollen 
industry; there were numbers of unemployed apart from those 
turned adrift by the introduction of new machinery. The 
croppers, as was perhaps natural, attributed all the evils 
that beset them to these new machines, and determined 
to destroy them. Their proceedings were at first as well 
organised and thorough as those of the Nottingham Luddites. 
They started by destroying the obnoxious shearing frames 
in some small establishments m the Huddersfield district 
in the latter part of February 1812. ' Goneml Snipshears ’ 
and his men, for so they styled themselves, would send a 
warning letter, telling the owner of the frames lo take them 
down under pain of hanng not only his frames but his pre¬ 
mises destroyed. If any owner, or servant of the owner, 
opposed them when they appeared, they used to lie him down 
and guard him till the work was done. Shearing frames, 
shears, and cloths were destroyed; in one instance where 
the owner had taken his frames down they agtted at his 
request to spare the shears, but took out tht frames from the 
bam where he had put them away, and smashed them to 
pieces.* 

By March 15 Mr. Joseph Radclifie, the energetic magis¬ 
trate of Huddersfield, reported that eleven houses had already 
suffered these depredations.* Relations between magistrates 
and military were strained. Mr. Radeliffc complained of 
the supinencss of the commander at York, General Grey, 
who had refused to send one hundred infiuitry to protect 
properly at Huddersfield. General Grey’s case was, that it 
was impossible to send to Huddersfield infantry which he 
had not got: in fact with the troops under his command 
he could not furnish the aid which the magistrates seemed 
to expect, and he in his turn complained that the squadron 
at Huddersfield was reduced to notliing because the magis¬ 
trates required so many detachments to guard particular 
houses. Were the force ten times os great os it is, he wrote,* 

‘ Shearing framei had been used in Yorkshire certainly as early aa l8a6 
(lee Committee on Woollen ManufiuMatt, 1806, p. 367). 

* H.O., 40. I, Mnrch 14. • IJ.O., 43. 131. 

* H.O., 4X tli, March 16. 
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H coa)d not fumisb ‘sepat^ gnaids for every individual 
who may be under apprehensions for the safety of his pro* 
perty.’ 

Whatever the responsibility of the different authorities, 
the result was that the machine breakers, meeting with no 
check, grew emboldened to attack larger establishments 
with their ‘ Enoch,’ for so they called the big hammer used 
in the work of destruction, after the firm of Einoch and James 
Taylor, who made not only the shearing frames but the 
hammers that destroyed them. The last verse of the croppers’ 
rollicking ballad ran: 

' Great Enoch still shall lead the van. 

Stop him who dare ! Stop him who can I 
Press forward every gallant man 
With hatchet, pike and gun t 
Oh, the cropper lads for me. 

The gallant lads for me, 

Who with lusty stroke 
The shear frames broke, 

The cropper lads for me.’ * 

On March 15, in Mr. Vickerman’s establishment at Taylor 
HiU near Huddersfield, ten frames and thirty pairs of 
sheaR were broken.* On March 24 Mcssr. Thompson’s mill 
at Rawdon near Leeds was attacked and the machinery 
destroyed; the next day Mcssr. Dickinson’s premises in 
Leeds were entered and the cloths cut to pieces.* Conster* 
nation spread amongst the ownem of the unpopular machinery; 
troops were applied for on every side but could not be pro¬ 
vided. One of the magistrates at Horbury urged the ownere 
to pull down their obnoxious machinery; * some complied. 
Mr. Joseph Foster, proprietor of a big mill at Horbury, re¬ 
fused to adopt the suggestion, and on April 9 his mill where 
his four sons, Thomas, John, Jasiah, and Joseph, were sleep¬ 
ing, was visited by the frame breakere at midnight.* Thomas 
and Joseph were kept in bed, guarded by men told off for the 
purpose, John and Josiah were forced to come downstaire 
to open the doom. Josiah opened the scribbling mill door, 
but the liotcR, declaring those were not the machines they 
wanted, broke into the cropgang shop and destroyed all the 
shcare and some of the machinery. John and Josiah mean- 

‘ Peel, TXr Kitingt ef tht Ludditis, p. 47. * [{.O., 42. I3t, March 17, 

* H.O., 4a. lit, March 25. * * tl. O., 42. 122, April 83 . 
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wbile veie oideied to lie down, their legs wens tied, and their 
were dosely guarded. When the woi£ of destnictioD was 
finished they were bidden to stand up; one man guasDded 
them till the rest had gone, and he then passed out of the 
door himself wishing them good night. Identification of 
the rioters was impossible, for in these midnight raids they 
were always disguised by blackened faces or masks. 

Two nights after this Horbuty afiair, on Saturday, April 
11, 1812, occurred the attack on William Cartwright’s mill at 
Bawfolds in Liveisedgc, immortalised in the pages of Shirley. 
It was here that the frame breakers met with their first and 
their final rebufi. The Rawfolds mill was a large mill for 
finishing cloth. Two or three years earlier, Mr. Cartwright 
had br'gun to introduce shearing frames and to economise 
in labour. The effects of his new machinery were felt not 
only by his own men, but by the various small eropping shops 
in the neighbourhood, who found their work being taken 
from them. Cartwright, a man of counige and resolution, 
but of a cold and unsympathetic temperament, continued 
to introduce new machinery in spite of the depression of 
trade. Two waggon loads of frames destined for his mill 
had been broken up on the Hartshcad Moor shortly before 
this time, but the incident had mcrc'y sharpened his deter¬ 
mination. Knowing that his mill was singled out for attack, 
he fortified it with every precaution, and for six weeks before 
April 11 he had slept there every night. 

The attack was carefully organi.sed.’ Contingents from 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Liversedge, Heckmondwike, Gomcrsal, 
Birstall, Cleckheaton, and other places, numbering about 
IfiO, met in a field belonging to Sir George Armytage near 
the ‘ Dumb Steeple ’ or obelisk, some three miles from the mill, 
between 10 and 11 o’clock. They were armed with guns, 
{Nstols, stakes, hammers, or whatever weapon came to hand, 
and after being mustered by numbers into companies of 
musket men or pistol men or hatchet men they marched to 
the mill, which they reached rather more than half an hour 
after midnight. A contingent from Leeds was expected to 
meet them above the hollow, but this reinforcement only 
arrived when firing had already begun, and their hearts fail¬ 
ing them, they turned back home again. What happened 
when the rioters reached the mill is best told in a private 

* See for account of attack the Report of Proceedings at York Special Com- 
misiion, January 1813 ; and Tit Rising} eftit LnJdUts, chaps, is. and s, 
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letter to a friend from Caitwrigbt bimseif. This letter was 
sent ap by Lord Fitzwilliam to the Hcane Office: * 

' FVom the friendly Interest you take in my Concerns I am sure 
the particulars of the recent infamous attempt to destroy my 
property will be interesting to you. In consequence of the sick¬ 
ness of two of my men and of some symptoms of Fear manifested 
by a third immediately after the affair at Mr. Fosters which 
induced me to discontinue him as part of my Guard at my Mill, 
I apply’d for five soldiers of the Cumberland Militia which made 
us Number 10 Men, we retired to rest about 1 past twelve, in less 
than J of an hour after which we were rous'd by the most dread¬ 
ful Crash of the Windows and at the same instant a heavy Fire 
was given into the Windows of the Floor upon which we were ; 
we immediately flew to arms, our Fire was given with much 
Steadiness and rapidity and continued as our Neighbours state 
nearly 20 minutes during which Time we discharg’d nearly 140 
Shote The assailants being driven back we found they had left 
behind them two Men wounded mortally who however from un¬ 
toward circumstances made no Disclosure of their associates. 
Many are certainly wounded the Traces of Blood being very 
heavy in different Directions; We can form no idea of the Number 
of our assailants, their fire was however very heavy and well 
directed, providentially no man within was hurt. Our guards 
without state that the Men closed upon them very silently and 
took their arms from them which prevented their alarming us by 
the Discharge of their Blunderbusses, they m.ike the Number 
between one and two hundred that some of them had military 
uniform, But as I myself am not satisfied that they did their Duty 
1 suppress their Statement entirely. On looking over our Damage 
we found a large Door so much cut by Hatchets as to make it 
useless and eight Windows on the Ground Floor completely 
destroyed Glass and Frames and above Stairs nearly 50 Squares 
of Glass by single Shots.—The Iron Stanchions of the Ground 
Floor which I have recently put in for the Purpose kept them 
from making any Impression or getting in. In their Flight they 
threw away large Hammers Hatchets and Mauls, 14 of which we 
have found. 

‘You will I am sure regret under my Circumstances tlie 
Expenses I must have incurred for the preparations for my 
Defence as also in my subsequent expenses: they cannot have 
been less than JCSO exclusive of the Dam.ages done. My Door 
is replaced by a new one but the Windows I shall not put in 
until there is a certainty of no further attack mean Time 1 have 
made light Frames and cover’d them with oil’d pa[)er which 
as the warm W’eather is coining will answer very well. My 
Family nothwithstanding the small Distance say ^ mile were 

* See H.O., 43 . iss, Aptilsj, iSta. 

U 
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uneonwioai of the proceedings which gave me much Hef^ineii, 
they are now well. The public papers have been very c^orn* 
Btautial and correct in the Detail of the affair. But 1 could not 
refrain from handing this to you.—I am, my dear Sir, Yours truly, 

W. Cartwright. 

'I wish I knew the Way to get the name of one of my men who 
serv’d 9 years in the 11th L D and was discharged in Conse* 
quenee of a thigh broken in the Service without pension to the 
notice of the Government he behaved most galantly. Two of the 
Cumberland Men behaved ill one of them was brought to Court 
Marbal and punished; our Effectives were thus only 8.' 

Cartwright in this letter, it will be noticed, makes mention 
incidentally of two men mortally wounded who ‘ from un¬ 
toward circumstances made no Disclosure of their associates.’ 
The charges against Cartwright in connection with the treat¬ 
ment of the.se djring men must be mentioned here as they 
explain to a great extent the passionate desire fur vengeance 
which diverted the movement from attacks on machinery 
to attacks on men, resulting later in the attempted murder 
of Cartwright and the assassination of Mr. Horsfali. One 
of the wounded men was Samuel Hartley of Halifax, a man 
of twenty-four, formerly a cropper in Cartwright’s employ, 
turned off when the new machinery was introduced. The 
other was John Booth, a boy of nineteen, son of a neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman. Booth’s father, once himself a cropper, 
had been ordained by the help of the Vicar of Huddersfield, 
who had noticed his scholarly disposition.^ He had been 
given the hving of Lowmoor but eked out its scanty stipend 
by a partnership in a small cropping business. The son John, 
who was apprenticed in Huddersfield to a harness-making 
ironmonger, had studied the doctrines of Owen, and in his 
enthusiastic desire for the regeneration of society had been 
drawn into the Luddite schemes by his friend George McUor. 

These two young men. Hartley and Booth, lay in agemy 
outside Rawfolds mill in the c^ild hours before dawn on that 
Sunday morning. Cartwright left them untended till neigh¬ 
bours arrived, afraid, so it was afterwards asserted at the 
trial to explain his inaction, * lest it should be said that he had 
murdered them.’ At last various neighbours including the 
Rev. Hammond Roberson, well known as Mr. Helston in 
Shirley, arrived on the scene, and the party from the mill 
came out. The story goes that Cartwright, with Roberson’s 

* n* X’siHgs 9 /Ik* iMddiUi, p, 14, 
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ai^xoval, refused help to the wounded men except on ooo* 
dition of their disclosing the names of their associates, but 
that Dixon, manager of a neighbouring chemical works, in 
spite of Cartwright’s prohibition, moistened the lips of the 
miserable Booth, whilst Billy Clough, the tipsy bon*vivant 
of the neighbourhood, insisted on placing a stone imder the 
head of Hartley, who was choking. A crowd then began 
to gather, Cartwright gave up his attempt to enforce con¬ 
fession, and the woundixl men were brought into the mill 
and doctors summoned. Afterwards they were taken off 
to the Star Inn at Robertown, where soldiers rode up and down 
to keep back the excited throng, amongst whom sinister 
rumours soon spread of cruelties practised on the djdng men 
in order to induce them to reveal the names of their accom¬ 
plices. 

The belief that torture was applied lived long, and it was 
strengthened by the fact that two beddings at the inn were 
known to have been destroyed by aqua-fortis, used probably 
in hopes of stopping the bleeding by the surgeons, for 
Booth’s leg was shattcrc d and had to be amputated. Without 
supposing that any deliberate cruelty was shown, it is easy 
to see how in those da 3 's before anaesthetics, a clergyman 
who hung over patients suffenng at the surgeons’ hands, 
urging them and urging them in vain to reveal the names of 
their accomplices, might seem little removed from an official 
hovering over liis victims in a torture chamber. By six in 
the morning Booth's agony drew to an end; as ‘he lay at 
the point of death he signalled to Mr. lloberson, who in¬ 
stantly went to his side. ‘ Can you keep a scciel ? ’ gasped 
the dying man. ‘ I can,’ eagerly replied the expectant clergy¬ 
man. ‘ So can I,’ replied poor Booth, and soon after calmly 
expired.’ ^ Hartley, wiio had been wounded in the body, 
lingered on all through Stmday, and died at 8 o’clock on 
Monday morning. No word had passed bis lips. The ‘un¬ 
toward circumstances ’ of faith and loyalty had prcvmlcd. 

Hartley was buried at Halifax on the Wednesday amidst 
an immense concourse of people from all sides.* Booth’s 
funeral was arranged for midday on Thursday, but when 

‘ 7 %i XistHgs of tko Luddites, p. 104. 

* The Rev. Jabez Bunting, superinteadent of the Weslejan Methodist*, 
raued peat bostilitjr by refusing to perform the burial service, and leaving it to 
a joaier preacher (see History ^ ^esi^ytm Motiodum in HaHfias, bp T. U. 
Walker, Halifas, 1836, p, S54). 
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the thousends who widied to .attend it arrived, they found 
that the authorities in alarm bad hastily buried body 
esiriy in the morning. Forbidden to pay the last honours 
to their young comrade, whose steadfastness had roused 
tfaar deepest emotions, the bolder spirits grew embittered, 
and * Vengeance for the Blood of the Innocent * was chalked 
up on many doors.* A week later, on Saturday, April 18, 
Cartwright rode over to Huddersfield to give evidence at the 
oourt'inartia] on the soldier who had refused to fire. The 
‘ man was sentenced to tliree hundred lashes. Cartwright 
asked for mercy, which was refused. As Cartwright galloped 
home he was fired at by two men, both of whom missed their 
aim.* Who these men were was never known; tradition 
says that twelve men drew lots for the task of the two ‘avengers.’ 
On the same day a stone was thrown at the house of Mr. 
Armitage, a magistrate at LockwixKl, to draw him to the 
window, and a shot fired.* The unhappy soldier was brought 
to be flogged a few days after (Tuesday, April 21) dose to 
Hawfolds mill, but Cartwright, the ‘ bloodhound ’ as he was 
now commonly called, to the crowd’s a.stonishmcnt, inters 
ceded with such fervour that after twenty-five strokes the 
man was unbound.* 

Although the number of those who actually took part 
in the attack on Cartwright’s mill or in the dcstructioo of 
shearing frames elsewhere was comj^aratively small, popular 
feeling was on their side, and there was hardly a man or a 
woman in the West Riding who would have hesitated to pro¬ 
tect one of the rioters from the gallows. The croppers, it 
must be remembered, had fonned as it were the aristociscy 
of labour, and sympathy is perhaps more easily roused by 
neighbours who ^ve been prosperous and are now, through 
no fault of their own, begging their bread, than by men and 
women who live perpetually on the brink of destitution. 
In addition to this, the small masters, who were themsdves 
suffering from the competition of machinciy, could hardly 
be expected to look too harshly on proceedings that niight 
bring the work back to their own shops.* 

’ H.O., 4S. 132 . * Tit Xisingj ej (it LtuUiftt, pp. 137 Mul IsC. 

• H.O., 42. 122. * Tit Kisingt tf tit LudHtts, p. 132. 

' Mr. Vickermaa deterihti the 'iinrit of rebellion’ u ’promoted In thb 
am^bonrhood chieBjr by men called Maiter dressen who Imptoy from 4 or $ 
to twenty men wbo can in general get great wages and qwnd inoro aacoe y at 
tkt AlehooM than all the other InhaUtaata’ (H.O., 40. 3). 
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* ▲ eoDfldoitisl servaDt/ wiote a nagutnte fioiii Headinglqr 
ID a letter sent up to the Home OfBoe,* * tells me tiiat it is 
sniprising how much the o]Mnions and wishes even of the more 
lespectaUe part of the Inhabitants are in unison with the 
deluded and ill-disposed of the population with respect to 
the present object of their resentment Gig Mills and Shearing 
Frames and this extends also to persons having Mills of a 
different description employed in the Manufacturing branch, 
[smd] will account for the rioters eonstantly escaping detec¬ 
tion.* The adventures of the rioters preserved by tradition 
or revealed at the trials amply bear this out. Hence the 
authorities had no easy task before them. One or two men 
whose share in the affray was betrayed by wounds they could 
not conceal, were arresh'd, but no evidence against them 
was forthcoming, nor did it seem likely that any would be 
produced. A woman, Betty Armstrong, suspected of giving 
inlormation against one of these men, was roughly handled 
by a mob in Huddersfield.* The offer of £1000 reward for 
information about the attacks at Leeds and at Rawdon miQ 
had brought no response, and it did not seem likely that the 
umilar offer in respect of Cartwright’s mill would be more 
successful. 

Just after the Rawfolds mill affair, some alarm was created 
by a food riot at Sheifield on April 14, in which a mob, chiefly 
composed of women and boys, seized potatoes and other 
vegetables and attacked the storehouse of local militia arms, 
taking away seventy-eight stands of arras out of 864, and 
damaging some SOO mon-. * It is oidcnt, however,’ wrote 
General Grey on April 18, ‘ that tliis affair was without {dan 
or system, and 1 should sup{x>sc totally unconnected with 
the proceedings at Leeds, Huddersfield, etc., i>articulariy as 
everything has since been perfectly quiet at Sheffield.’ • In 
the Leeds and Huddersfield districts the organised destruc¬ 
tion of shearing frames had come to on end, but all was not 
quiet. Cartwright, as we have sci'n, was fired at on April 
18; ten days later, on April 28, Mr. William Horsfall of 
Blusdcn, another manufacturer who had mode himself pro¬ 
minent by the introduction of new frames, and by his out¬ 
spoken determination to defend them, was shot by four men 
as he rode home from Huddersfield market, and died thirty- 
eight hours later. 

Horsfall was a man of hot temper and violent butgnage. 

‘ H.O., 4s- MS* * 40 . I. ' /W., 48 . isa. 
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hx his ezaspeiatacm at the dntruction of shearing fatnes 
he hai onoe utteied a wish, according to xepoit, that he eould 
ride up to his saddle girths in Luddite blood, and his hostility 
was so well known that children would tease him by running 
in front of his horse, calling out ‘ I ’m General Ludd.’ * He 
bad taken an active part in the formation at Huddersfield 
of a ‘ Secret Committee for preventing unlawful depredations 
on Hachinery and Shearing Frames ’ * which had tried to 
instill more energy into the masters, and he had been busily 
employed in the endeavour to traek down the assailants on 
Cartwri^t’s mill. 

The leading spirit amongst the murderers was George 
Mellor, the friend of John Booth, a young man of twenty- 
two, who had been prominent among the maehine breakers. 
He was no hardened rufBaii, but a youtli of a passionate temper, 
whose mind had l^cen darkened by the affair at Cartwright’s 
mill. One stor 3 ', handed down by his cousin, relates that 
he cherished a deadly hatred against Ilorsfidl as an oppressor 
of the poor, and that once before os Horsfall was riding past 
the plantation where he was afterwards to meet his death, 
Mellor held up before him, with a bitter taunt, the dead 
starved baby of a cropper's stife, ishilst tiic woman lay faint¬ 
ing by the wayside. Horsfall’s only ans’,.er was to cut Mellor 
across the face with his whip.* Whatever the truth of this 
tale, the murder of Horsfall was a cold-blocnled crime, and 
perhaps the most signifieant fact is that besides the four 
murderers, at least live other mm, fellow workers in the 
cropping shop of John Wood, Mcl'or’s stepfather, knew of 
the deed and were sworn to sccive}. Many others must 
have had more than a suspicion of the identity of the murderers, 
yet all through the spring and summer of 1812 the offer of £2000 
reward brought no response. Panic prevailed among the 
authorities, and they began to blame each other. The magis¬ 
trates thought the military useless: the military dedaied 
the magistrates to be incompetent and slack. 

The disorders had now taken the form of nocturnal visits 
to houses by small bands of men, for the purpose of seizing 
whatever weapons there were in the house. They did no 

* Tie Rittngstftie LuidUes, p. 134. • H O., 4a I. 

' See Ben d Bills, The Luddite, by Sylces and Walker, pp, 167 ff. Colonel 
Campbell in command at Leeds wrote that when Honrall wai ibot be wai 
forrounded and reproached with having been the oppreasor of the poor (fee 
ILO., 4S. 133), but there wai no mention of this at the tiial of his murderen. 
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‘*""*g*i tboQi^ they ooeaeiooaUy demanded food» but later 
on in liie year thew nightly visits were turned into sheer 
excuses for robbery, and gangs of men, who had nothing to 
do with the frame breakers, woriced different districts, to 
the great terror of the inhabitants. The military wished the 
magistrates to parch about with them and lay traps for the 
ooUectoTs of arms: the magistrates retorted that they were 
not prepared to act as police officers, and that unless the 
Government gave them special powers to search for arms, 
they could do nothing.' Sidmouth at first was unfavourable 
to this proposal. * The Magistrates and Inhabitants,’ he wrote,* 
‘ seem to be Panic-struck, and Government is reproached 
for not resorting to measures the most rash, and, under present 
Grcumstanccs, unwarrantable, because those who are on 
the spot will not employ the Means which the Law has placed 
in their hands.’ 

Meantime, rumours, usually second-hand, of men drilling 
at night increased the uneasiness. Alarmists were not want¬ 
ing. The Clerk of the Peace at Wakefield, for instance, 
wrote up at the end of April to say that the local powers 
of defence were oonne<-ted with the insurgents, and that 
the enforcement of the Watch and Ward Act, * so far from 
aiding, would be putting arms into the hands of the most 
powerfully disaffected.’* Sir Francis Wood, the Vice- 
Lieutenant of the County, declared that the disaffected out¬ 
numbered the peaceable.* When the General Sessions was held 
at Huddersfield for executing the Watch and Ward Act, most 
of the townships had asked to have the Act suspended, on 
the ground that their present poor rates were very burden¬ 
some, and the want of trade and the high prices made it im¬ 
possible to put the Act into execution. They were answered 
that the court had not power to suspend it; * but the town¬ 
ships seem to have suspended it themselves, for on June 17 
Sir Frands Wood reporte-d that in only two places in the 
district round Huddersfield and Kirkstall could the Act be 
carried into effect,* At a County Meeting at Wakefield on 
Hay 14 it was decided to form Voluntary Associations, instead 
of enforcing the Watch and Ward Act, and this seemed to 
Lord Fitzwilliam quite satisfactory. Fitzwilliam refused 
to surrender to the general alarm, and declared that Ik believed 

» H.O., 40. I. 

* Ibid., 42 . 111 . 

* IHd, 41. Ill, April la 


* Ibid., 42. 114, June lo, 

* Ibtd., 42. 124, June 17. 

* IM., 4J. 114 
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•Ute mass <a the people to be sound, though oompliioaDt 
< under occasioital sulleiing.* * Colonel Campbell also, in 
ommnand at X<eeds, althou^ himself attacked by some 
mysterious assailants as he was ictuming home one nigb^ 
refused to believe with the magistrate, Mr. Scott, that the 
people round Huddersfield were ‘ desperately disposed.* * 
G^eral Grey, as we have mentioned bcforr, was in omn- 
mand of the West Riding, but General Maitland, who was 
in command of the inland and norlh>wcst district, where 
disturbances had ptacUcally censed, and punishments been 
exacted early in June, was in confidential communication 
with Sidmouth about Yorkshire os well as his own district, 
and by the middle of June was arranging for the services 
of spies there. IL's relations with Grey arc puzzling. When 
Major Scarle at Sheffield wrote to him about a would*be 
informer, Thomas Broughton, he administered a sharp rebuke 
to him for not communicating with General Grey; * on the 
same day he sent a oonfiduutial letter to Sidmouth,* saying 
that this business about Major Searlc was a delicate matter, 
as Yorkshire had been left under General Grey, when he, 
Maitland, took command of the inland and north*west 
district; that they were on the most friendly terms, but 
that no doubt it would be better to have all the disturbed 
districts under one head. ‘ I need not state,’ be added, 
‘ the Reasons in regard to Grey, that makes it to me a most 
unpleasant subject to enter on.’ Whatever the reasems, 
all difficulties were overcome by Gt'ncral Grey tactfully 
asking for thn-c months’ leave of absence to get married.* 
When his leave was up, he was fpven the command of the 
western district, and the two districts previously divided 
between him and Maitland were united under Maitland.* 
Maitland introduced into Yorkshire the practice of kcejang 
small bodies of soldiers moving constantly about at nig^t, 
a practice previously employed with success on the borders 
of Xitmeashire, Cheshire, and Yorieshire. This movement 
of troops naturally caused a good deal of annoyance to the 
peaceable inhabitants, and a letter to the Home Office describes 
how General MfuUand would knock up houscholdets at 
3 A. 1 I. and make them quarter his troops.^ He also intro* 

‘ n.O., 4*- 1*3. May l6. • /Mrf., 4a. 143, May la 

* 4a. t*5, July 18: 4a. 137, September 6. 

* /M, 4*. las. • /*ut, 4X las, July 19. 

* /M, 42. 139, Noeember 10. ’ /M, 43. 124. 
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dneed an extensive ose of spi«^ lugely supfilied by Nadia 
of Uandiester, and enidQed amongst n^taiy. Revelar 
tions about the proceedings of these bodies of soldiets wero 
afterwards published by Captain Baynes of the Stilling militaa 
and caused a considerable sensation.* 

Among the Home Office Papers* are various bundles of 
militaiy reports on the disturbances, cemsidering largely of 
the letters of this Captain Raynes and of others to their 
commanding officers. From them we Icam that Captain 
Raynes employed various ‘S.C.s,’ or Special ConstaUes, 
to act as a ‘ medium of intelligence.* * The S.C.s have applied 
to me for money,’ he writes; he asks if he is to attend to 
them, as Nadin fails to supply it, adding that he has given 
each of them £1. These S.C.s apparently enroUed them¬ 
selves as members of the Stirling militia, and he complains 
that the Norfolk men * have circulated the report that the 
Stirling men are sent to get intelligence, which has caused 
a check to their operations. They did not confine them¬ 
selves to acting as sfues, but arrest^ whomever they pleased 
in an entirely arbitrary fashion. The best plan, observes 
Raynes, is to take up men on suspicion, and then others 
* tumble in ’ through fear. There arc long descriptions of 
hunts for evidence agrunst different suspects. ‘ I find,’ naively 
complains Raynes, ' nothing will procure information but 
money ’; another letter from Colonel Nclthorpe at Ashton 
describes how they seized a man, Charles Faith by name, 
and threatened him with ‘ swinging ’ unless he gave evidence 
against others. It is not surprising to read that the people 
were very angry with soldiers going about in this secret 
manner and that ‘our parties were all hissed into Stock- 
port yesterday on their return.’ By October 0 General 
Maitland was suggesting the curtailment of the use of these 
Spedal Constables as much as possible in order to avdd 
unpopularity, as ‘ there exists a feeling of detestation against 
us that makes its appearance even in the middle of their fears.’ 

The rate of pay for these military S.C.s seems to have 
been one guinea a week. Raynes reports to General Acland 
that he promised the active Thomas Braddock 5s. a day 
for expenses, and the same salary as the other Spedal Con- 

* See Beanet’i speech in debete on Spies end Infenneis (Hsnssxd, Febraeiy 
11, tSlS). The bmk is not in the British Muteoes. 

* In H.O., 4a a. 

* Among the officers of this force the father of George Botiow, 
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BteUes. But the money expended was stnngely imptodue* 
tive; periiaps the methods of the S.C.8 were too xough 
ready, and after the triala at Lancaster men were more alive 
to the dangers of intercourse with sfnes. Even William 
Cooper, alias Strapper, who had won his laurels by achiev* 
ing single-handed the transportation of Daniel Garside for 
an illegal oath at the Chester August Assizes,* was a failure. 
He was, indeed, as Captain Raynes regretfully wrote, not 
a man to be trusted with much £ s. d., but his plans, if un¬ 
successful, were ingenious. He was made a constable on 
the Halifax station, and we learn that ‘ he thinks he shall 
get a number of Ludds to attend his dancing school.’ 

Two of Raynes’ men, posing as Luddite succeeded in 
entrapping a carpet wea'vcr of Millbridge, James Starkey 
by name, aged twenty-two, into an opinion on the best method 
of destroying Cartwright’s mill. Starkey had no connection 
with the Luddites, and he suggested a barrel of gunpowder, 
only to find a few hours later that he was ehaigeci wirii in¬ 
citing two soldiers of the Stirlingshire militia to blow up 
the mill. Starkey, however, luckily for him, had influent!^ 
friends, one of them the Rev. Hammond Roberson, and they 
succeeded in getting his trial postponed several times, until 
the tale of victims was judged complete withort him.* 

The S.C.s were not the only spies let loose in Yorkshire: 
to mention only the successful, there were MacDonald and 
Gossling, of whom we shall hear later, and Thomas Brou^diton, 
who offered to obtain information about Barnsley.* Graetal 
Maitland, before he took over the command in Yorkshire, 
suggested to Government a plan for procuring information 
by means of men from the clothing districts in Wiltshire: * 

* See Treasury Solicitor, General Series, Mo. li6o. Tbe only corroboratins 
evidence waa that of a man who bad seen eccuser and prisoner to^^elher. See 
also for Cooper, H.O., 42. 126, and 42. 127. 

* For Starkey see Tht Xisinfi tf the Luddites, pp. 116-8; Proceedings ml 
York Special Commission; and H.O., 42. 129, Novemlier 28 and 29. 

' See p. 312 above; also II.O., 42. 137. 

* See H.O., 43. 124, June 17. The idea of employing persons from the srett 
of England clothing districts had originally been suggested by some liuddersAeM 
merchants, who asked that one or two of the dragoons stationed at Huddera- 
field, who happened to have been cloth-dressers in the west of England, ahonld 
be dressed np as countrymen, and employed to And out the plans of tbe frame- 
breakers, but Major Gordon, in command at tluddersAeld, doubted the propriety 
of a soldier becoming * a disguised spy ’ (H.O., 42.120, February 4). Maitland, 
on May 9, had suggested getting ten or twelve men of * tlie lower orders of the 
Community ’ from London ( 11 , 0 ., 40. l). 
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two WOK to be sent to Huddersfield, one to Ealitax, one to 
Bradford, one to Saddleworth, two to Leeds. They were 
to become * Active and Efficient Members of these Committees, 
to conceive merely being sworn in is nothing.’ Each was 
to be known by a letter in the alphabet, beginning at M, 
’ as I hope the other previous letters will be filled up.’ Sid- 
mouth in answer was not hopeful. ’ It will not be possible, 
I fear,’ he wrote,* ’ to find in Wiltshire such a number of 
eom/peUnt Persons as you have named,’ though he added 
that possibly Gloueestcrshire might supply the deficiency, 
‘but the Inhabitants of those parts have not the sharpness 
of Understanding nor the determination of character which 
belong to those of the North.’ The search, even in Gloucester' 
shire, apparently proved unsuccc-ssful, though possibly it was 
there that the Guvcmnient picked up a certain mysterious 
‘ party ’ calh-d Playfair,* whom they suggested sending 
down to Yorkshin* in company with another man. Maitland, 
however, wrote strongly, ’ I am a total Enemy to Co* 
partnership,’ and urged that Playfair should be sent down 
alone and be put entirely in some one person’s hands, for 
unless he is put under a strict rule, a gentleman of his dis¬ 
position ‘ will infallibly become a general Operator under 
Government ’—a warning, it may be remarked, which Maitland 
might well have taken to heart with regard to his other in¬ 
formants. Playfair was not despatched after all, and only 
one man came from Wilts and he was useless. Maitland’s 
attempts to procure men from Scotland also failed. ‘Those 
who arc wilUng to undertake mixing with the DisaSected 
are generally of a Character whose information must be 
received with extreme Caution, and certainly in the instance 
of those on whom we could rely, they very much to their 
Credit feel extreme difficulty in going the lengths they must 
necessarily do, to be of any real Utility.’ * 

The West Riding during the summer and autumn of 1812 
presented a curious spectacle of the methods of justice in tracking 
down offenders. The military were at work with their spies, of 
whom the magistrates knew notliing; Mr. Lloyd of Stock- 
port, derk to Mr. Prescott, J.P., was also taking an active 
part in operations; he held some sort of curious semi-offidat 

* H.O., 4 S- 134 , Jone sa 

* For PUjrbir, lee Il.O., 43. IS4, June 35, July 18. 

* H.O., 43. 13 $, July 18, 
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positkiii, being employed by tbe Ciown,* eomsponding ooo* 
stmtiy with the Home Office and managmg hia own aet 
at spies. Last came the magistiates, the most notabte 
amongst whom was Mr. Joseph Raddiffe of Huddersfield, 
a bluff, straightforward, irascible gentleman, who seems 
to have had no hand himself in gaining information by ques* 
tiortable methods. His general attitude is shown by an inquiry 
addressed by him to the Home Office, as late as August 16. 
I wish to know, he wrote,* ‘ how I am to act, in case erf an 
informer being an accomplice, but supported by no other 
evidence: shall I send him about his business, saying such 
persons arc not to be attended to, or in what manner am 1 
to act ? ’ The official endorsement on this letter is interest* 
ing in the light of the subsequent trials. ‘ Acquaint Him 
that He may proceed os a Justice of Pcaa' in the same manner 
upon the information of an Aceompliec as He would upon 
that of any other Person. It is to be observed, however, 
that it is very desirable in all such Coses to procure cono* 
borative Evidence—as upm the trial of tlie party informed 
against, the Judges will not direct a Jury to Convict upon 
the Evidence of an Accomplice only unsupported by eon* 
firmatoiy Evidence of some sort.* 

CompUcations arose from the quarrrls of these different 
authorities; nor were the magistrates themselves a homo* 
geneous body, for General Maitland complained Utterly 
of their * teazing ’ jealousies. Mr. Hay, the Lancashire 
magistrate, was also a justice of the IVest Riding, and tended 
to interfere in what Mr. Rodcliffe natunilly regarded as his 
own sphere of operations. The relations of the diffen'nt 
authorities were illustrated in the amusing case of Juseidi 
Barrowclough, a man on whose seizun* and confession the 
highest hopes were built early in July.* Barrowclough was 
reported to be a valuable mine of information by White* 
head, one of Mr. Lloyd’s special informants, sent by him 
from his own district to the West Riding. Barrowclough 
was arrested at Holmfirth, under a warrant from Mr. Hay, 
by Bfaitland’s aide-de-camp, with whom were Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
IJoyd’s clerk, and Whitehead. It might naturally be ex¬ 
pected that he would be taken before a magistrate to be 
exammed; instead of this his examination was conducted 
by Mr. Lloyd and by Mr. Allison, the solicitor for the Huddets* 

* H.O., 43 . 133, Januuy 13. ■ H.O., 43. I 3 & 

* For Bvrowclongh tee H.O., 4a. 135, tad 43. 139. 
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field Sodetjr for Ptoseeatiag the loddites.* Genenl Haidand 
daaciibed himself as unwilling to interfere in the matter of 
Banowdough’s examination, ‘but I bdieve Uoyd and a 
▼eiy xealoos Officer indeed having no such Delicacy, went 
into him and got out of him all the Infoimatian we 
had.’ 

Meantime Mr. Hay spirited the prisoner away into Lan¬ 
cashire, to the intense annoyance of Mr. Baddiffe. The 
battle for the body of the living Bamwdough resembles 
the quarrels among medieval dlics for the bodies of dead 
saints. Banuwdough, in Mr. Lloyd’s hands, did his best 
to give satisfaction, and the susceptible Mr. Hay confessed 
himself to be * a good deal agitated ’ by the disclosures. The 
general rising, or the marriage feast of Mrs. Ludd, was post¬ 
poned, said Barrowclougfa, till July 24, 1814, twenty-four 
years from the beginning of the Luddite system. French 
officers were drilling the Luddites and managing the whde 
affair i roads were being mined and powder laid for blow¬ 
ing up op]X)nents. Pix-sscd for concrete details Barrow- 
dough warmed to his ta.sk, revealed the name (a wrong one) 
ot Horsfall’s murderer, and gave a circumstantial and detailed 
account of fifteen small depAts of arms near Holmfirth, con¬ 
veniently placed in fields, so tliat no search warrants were 
necessary. In vain did General Maitland make long and 
earnest search fur oil fifteen : not a fimarm, not even a pike, 
could be found. Barronclou^ was much disturbed at this 
and asked leave to point out the places himself. Acootdingfy 
Mr. Baddiffe received him once again into his jurisdictiou. 
But confidence was shaken, and though uinc men were kept 
in prison on his information, and though the stories that 
French officers on parole were drilling Luddites were believed, 
and the question of supervising them more dosely considered, 
Barruwcluugh himself could not recover his prestige. Even 
Mr. Uoyd, though still convinced that Samuel Haigh, whom 
Barrowdough had denounced as Horsfall’s murderer, was 
the criminal, for he had exhibited symptoms ' very convinc¬ 
ing to me of his guilt,* reluctantly admitted that Barrow- 
dough’s manner was ‘ sufficiently equivocal to induce a stnnger 
to suppose him flighty.’ 

Barrowdough no sooner faded from the scene than a man 
of stfunger inventive powers took his place. This was Sergeant 

* Ifr. AUboa leemi siio to have been enployed by the Creirn eitba now or 
lat«t(li.O., 43. 133, January 13)1 
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Lawson.* alias Uontgomeiy. of the 1 st Royal Sunqr nriUtia. 
stationed at Chelmsloid, who eoofessed to Brigade •!&](» 
Qiamberiain at that place that he was inTolved in a tenible 
and far-reaching plot, fostered by French prisoners, the ultimate 
object of which was to establish a Republic, the immediate 
programme to fire all big towns and to assassinate Castle- 
sea^ One of the leaders, ‘Lord Lovat* by pseudonjnn, 
ooiresponded with France, and Lawson had seen a letter 
to him from Talleyrand beginning ‘My Beloved Cousin.* 
The conspirators were active round Manchester and in the 
West Riding, the plot extended to Ireland, and they cal¬ 
culated on mustering some 150,000 followers. Week after 
week did Lawson pour out his fresh revelations. Maitland, 
to do him justice, was occasionally sceptical with regard to 
his part of the country, but no doubt scorns to have been 
cast on Lawson’s more important revelations: indeed on 
September 21 warrants were issued by Sidmouth to appre¬ 
hend Lord Lovat, otherwise Russel, and twenty-one others 
for high treason, and Mritland. in spite of the dissuasion 
of the Law Officers, was ordered not to restrict himself to 
the persons named in the warrants, if there seemed occasion 
to arrest otlicrs. ‘ I am confident,’ wrote Sidmouth, * that 
you will assume an Authority for that purpose, if the Occasion 
should appear to you to call for it, and I need not add that 
in that case, you may rely on the support of the Govern¬ 
ment.’ But the warrants were never executed, for the culprits 
were not to be found, and Lawson himself fell under a cloud. 
He crossed over into Ireland, and Peel’s searching eye * noted 
serious inaccuracies in his talcs of operations there. His 
stories, it must be confessed, presumed on his hearers’ powers 
of credulity. Amongst other items he professed to have 
travelled 1078 miles in eleven days. Disillusionment pro¬ 
gressed rapidly after this, and outside the last of innumerable 
bundles of documents about him runs the inscription, * Papers 
relating to Lawson, a fabricator of false intelligence.’ 

At the end of July 1812 the Bill lor which the Yorkshire 
magistrates had asked was passed. They were given power 
to search for arms in any place where they suspected them 
to be, without waiting for a deposition on oath that anus 
were there. They were also empowered to demand the 

* For Lawson so* H.O., 4s. isfi, 43.137, 4 S- >*8,4S. 137, 43. 13 a, 

* Fsel wu Irish SecteUtj. 
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■uneoder of any anas not secute from seizure, and to dis> 
perse without the formality of the Riot Act, tumultuous 
assemblies by day, or suspicious assemblies of ten or more 
by nii^t.* 

The provisions of the Rill were to expire on March 29 next 
year. Another Bill was passed earlier in July, which made 
the penalties for giving or taking illegal oaths more stringent, 
dea^ being decr^ for the former, and transportation for life 
for the latter.* One section of the Act promised indemnity 
within three months to any one coming forward to confess 
that he had taken an unlawful oath, and to take the oath of 
allegiance. 

Little resulted from the new powers given to the magis¬ 
trates, whom Maitland accused of slackness, but as summer 
advanced and trade showed some improvement the raids 
for arms became less frequent. The Orders in Council had 
been repealed on June 23.* five days too late, os America 
had already dcelait-d war, but Napoleon's disastrous invasion 
of Russia broke up the continental system.* 

No want of zeal could be alleged against the indefatig¬ 
able Mr. Lloyd, but he worked under certain difOcultics, 
as Mr. Rodcliffc’s ways were not his ways. ‘ In the case 
against the Murderer of Horsfall,’ ‘ he writes from Wake¬ 
field,* ‘and other Depndators committed to York, I have 
obtained a material piece of Information, which if the zeal 
of Mr. Radcliffc the Justice has not marred, I shall avail 
myself of here—but the doubt I have is that Mr. Radcliffc 
has been taking some steps upon the same information which 
was unfortunately laid before him—and now if I make any¬ 
thing out of the Witnesses, it must be by suddenly taking 
them up and running axcay rcith them to a Distance a measure 
I shall certainly take the responsibility of doing, and there¬ 
fore I am not asking your advice, but informing you of the 
resolution I have formed. 1 find Mr. Scott a valuable Justice 
—I fear Mr. Radcliffc talks too much.' * I see no great objcc- 

* The Preservation of the Public Peace Bill, J3 Geo. ill. c. 163. In Lanca- 
ahtreand Cheshire the magistrates had not waited for the legal permission (H.O., 
43 . 134 , 40. 1 ). 

* J3 Geo. Ill, c. 104. In the original Bill both giving and taking were 
made capital offences (see Hansard, May 5, 1813). 

* Maitland, on June 19, declared that the auapending the Orders in Coondl 
had already had a good effect on trade (H.O., 43. 134). 

* Smart, Bfmomic Annals, i. p. 33a. * The artong MW. 

* H.O., 43. 136, August 31. 
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tion to this Step* (fA tunning away with the witae8Be6),answexed 
Mr. Becket of Home Ofi&oe,* but he warned Mr. Uoyd 
to leave Bent Alins ' B.’ alone, for Lloyd, with inconvenient 
seal, had got hold of a letter from ‘ B.' written in his chamcter 
as i^oimer, and had asked what should be done about him. 

A startling example of Mr. Lloyd’s methods was given 
in the case of John Schofield of Nether Thong.* John Hinch* 
riiffe of Upper Thong, parish clerk of Hulmfirth, told the 
Rev. Hr. Keeling, whether correctly or not it docs not appear, 
that John Schofield was implicated in Luddism. Schofield 
accordingly was arrested, but as there was no evidence 
against him he was released. Shortly after, Ilinchcb'fCe was 
visited at night, according to his own story, by two men, 
who abused him for informing against Schofield and shot 
him in the left eye. Hinchcliffe was unable to identify either 
of them. Next day, John Schofield, hearing that Hinch* 
diffe accused him of the attack, mode off for America via 
London. In London he was caught and taken before a magis¬ 
trate, where he foolishly denied that be knew any one of 
the name of Hinchcliffe. He was then brought back to York¬ 
shire, much to the annoyance of the Home Offloe authorities, 
who were considering the question of offering him a pardrai 
in letuni for disclosures. Mr. Lloyd now set to work to prove 
that Schofield, against whom there was no particle of evidence, 
beyond the fact that he had run sway, was the culprit. At 
last he met with success. ‘ By a particular mode of examina¬ 
tion,’ he writes, ‘ which I made use of in this neighbourhood 
where I have met with Ilindiclifie (the person shot at Nether 
Thong) I have now prevailed over Hinchcliffe to identify 
Schofield as one of the two men concerned in that outrage.* 
The case, he remarks ccimplaccntly, will cause a great sen¬ 
sation. Hinchcliffe, after his complaisant identification, 
might well wonder whether he were accuser or prisoner. ‘ Hinch- 
diffe is now safe at a Gentleman’s House in the neighbour' 
hood, not to be seen by any except myself and Mr. Allison 
the ^lidtor of this place.’ Later on, Hinchcliffe, like many 
others, was spirited over the County borders to Congletcm. 
‘I placed [him] here in retirement under the inspection (d 
Mr. Watson, a county Magistrate, who is my tdation; and 
consequently to be trusted with such a business.’ 

In spite of all the exertions of Hr. Lloyd information came 

* H.O., 43. 137, September 3. 

* For Schofield lee H.O., 43. 136, tad 43. 138. 
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ia tet CiilinitB were uiested in plenty, but no evi¬ 

dence ngaii^ them oouU be obtained. At hut, esriy in 
Septembw, Mr. Uoyd succeeded in gaining infonnation 
against one of what General Maitland called the 'gangs of 
plundeieis.’ EDs method was dicuitous; he started by 
anesdng a man at Flockton for being out of his house at an 
unreasonable hour. Now this man was known to have been 
in company with a man of bad charectcr, and the man of 
bad character was examined to such good effect that warrants 
were issued agmnst two other men for burglary or incitement 
to burglary. One of these last men, Earl Parkin by name, 
a collier, * impeached (by good management *) many others 
of cajatal offences.’ * Genera! Maitland was clearly a little 
uneasy about these methods of obtaining information. ‘ There 
is no doubt,' he wn>te,* ‘ much of it is out of the strict letter 
of the Law, though I believe perfectly in the Spirit both of 
the Law and of the Constitution, when faidy understood. 
It docs not appear,’ he continued, * that the Gang here have 
ever taken the Oath regularly, and I rather think it will turn 
out, what I heard for the first time three days ago, that an 
accumulation of Villains, hod come into this part of the Country, 
finding that the Terror, and the Timidity was such, that by 
knocking at a Door, and stating themselves to be Luddites, 
they could obtain the same Ends, in a much more quiet 
manner, than they had heretofore done, by House breaking 
or any such Practise.’ 

In sjate of the arrest of this gang, the results, from the 
point of view of cases to try, were still poor. In the middle 
of September the Law OffietTs, consulted on the advisability 
of resuming the Assizes at York on October 19, for trying such 
cases as were already to hand, answered that in the absence 
of eonfirmatoiy evidence it was better to postpone the trials 
rather than risk an acquittal.* The magistrates meanwhile 
weK askhtg for a Special Commission. ’Their motives were 
not so mu(^ the desire for the greater pomp and impressive¬ 
ness of a Special Commission, as the wish to avoid having 
the lenient Mr. Justice Bayley as Judgt\* At the August 
Assizes at York, when the Sheffield rioters* were tried, he 
had deeply pained the county authorities by his treatment 

* * Bf good nuuuigeinent ’ is Kiatciied out in original Init ttill Itgibte. 

* H.O., 4a. lay, September 4. * tiui,, 127, September 13. 

* /M., 4a. la;. ' /hd., 4a. lap, November a. 

* See p. 309 above. 
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flf otfeiMleB.* 'leonld have wished,* wiote Mr. Badcfillle,* 
‘Jnoge Bayiey had not so lightly held forth the oondoct 

o< Sykes of-^*8 forcibly taking arms (to the jniy) as to 

dean it a frolic. I am very to hear,' he writes later,* 
'there is no chance of the prisoners being tried by Judge 
Bayiey whose determinations at the last assizes have in my 
humble opinion done much harm.' Unaware of the strong 
prejudice against him, Mr. Justice Bayiey wrote in November, 
offering to resume the Assizes in York, in December, if re> 
quited.* But Government had decided otherwise. 

Late in October, six months after Horsfall's death, bis 
mhrderers were apprehended. Two of them, Mellor and 
. Benjamin Walker, had been in custody on susjncion shortly 
before, but had b^ released for want of any evidence. Two 
other men hod also been in prison on suspicion of being the 
murderers, one on the information of Barrowclough, the 
second, Joshua Haigfa, who had probably taken part in the 
attack on Cartwright’s mill, and had certainly run away, 
cm the information of an inaccurate aunt. Both were guift- 
less of the murder. Benjamin Walker’s mother, afraid that 
one of the other murderers might tunr King’s Evidence, 
oemfided her fears to a friend, through whom Mr. Lloyd heard 
of the affair. He applied his usual methods,* and in the 
end Benjamin Walker agreed to give information. A visit 
by Hr. Lloyd and Mr. Allison to Wood’s workshop, where 
the prisoners bad been working, in order ‘to prevent their 
proving alibi,’ resulted in information from William Hall, one 
of the most prominent of the frame-breaking croppers, who 
had lent Mellor the pistol with which be shot Horsfall. Hall 
farther informed against sixteen men for the attack on Cart¬ 
wright’s mill, and against ten for breaking Hr. Vickerman’s 
shearing frames.* 

Much to Mr. Lloyd’s chagrin, it was decided to send down 
the solicitor for the Treasury ^ on behalf of the Government 
to manage the prosecutions. General Maitland had long been 
* ill at ease in regard to the effect of over Zeal which is frequently 

‘ The hetriest seatenee was fifteen montbi’ imprlionmeDt. 

■ Il.O., 42. 126. ■ Jhd., 42. 128, October l. 

* JM, 42. 129, Norembei 6. 

* «./. October 20: ‘ I hare roa away with one of the witaeaaet to piereat 
her being tampered with and hare placed her in my own Houte where the will 
more fnlly and freely gire bet Eaamination.’ 

* See H.O., 42. 138, for chore. ’ Mr. Henry Hobhoost. 
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«oae than doin^ nothiiig at aO.* * and had niged tibat the 
eaaea needed aifting. It vaa decided to hold a Spedal Om- 
miasioia in Jaaoaiy. nie evidence against the men in eustody 
for the attack on Cartwright’s mill, and for the breaking 
of Vicketman’s frames was still unsatisfactory, resting entirely 
on William Hall, the accomplice: indeed Ae Law Officers, 
who seem to have been more strict than many Judges in their 
views as to the value of the testimony of accomplices, gave it 
as their opinion, as late as November 11 , that there was ' no 
evidence whatever ’ in these cases.* Efforts were now directed 
to obtaining some sort of corroboration of William Hall. 

Early in December some more arrests were made: Job Hqr, 
John ffill, and William Hartley for stealing arms in August; 
James Hey, Joseph Crowthcr, and Nathan Hoyle for demand¬ 
ing firearms and taking a £l note, as late as November 29. 
The first three seem to have been part of the original Luddite 
organisation, the latter group a mere plundering gang, whose 
object, as an accomplice euphemistically put it, was ‘ to receive 
or get some property to better their circumstances, by going 
into people’s houses and plundering them.’ * It may be re¬ 
marked here, that whatever their threats, in no instance 
did these gangs do any bodily harm to the persons whose 
-property they took, nor dors there seem, after the early days 
of searching for arms, any concerted action. General Maitland, 
early in November, pointed out that there was ‘ no real bottom 
in idl this Luddite system.’ * Had the harvest been better 
and the American ports open, the * unpleasant scene ’ as he 
called it would end, but whilst provisions were high and 
wages low, the rituation must be anxious 

The Special Commission opened at York on Saturday, 
January 2, 1818.* The Judges were Mr. Baron Thomson 
and Mr. Justice Le Blanc, both of whom had already figured 
at the Lancaster trials. The Grand Jur>% we are told, was 
* highly respectable.’ * The first trial was of four man, Swallow, 
Ba^y, Fisher, and Lumb, members of a plundering gang, 
against whom Earl Parkin had * by good management * in¬ 
formed. Three of them, as well as the informant, were coal 

* H.O., 4a. 1x7, September aS. ' /tii/., 4a. ia9. 

* Ptoecedings at York Special Commiaion, p. 198. 

* H.O., 4 *- »» 9 - 

' See Proceedings at York Special CommisiioD, Tannarf 1813, 3rd editkas. 

* H.O., 4a. taa, January 4. 
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oAien. The ease wai deut and mw atRttgtfaenad tv the 
faet that the pnaomn had talked incauttoiq^ to a oditoe 
in Yodc Castle All four were found guilty. *1he Coait»' 
we read, * was extremely crowded throug^ut the day, and with 
an audience for the most part of a very ill Comid^on. But 
the Verdict was received with perfect ^ence.* * 

Next day, Wednesday, came the trial of George lidlor, 
William Thorpe, and Thomas Smith for the murder cd Horsfall, 
made dramatic by the evidence of their fellow murderer, 
Benjamin Walker. Here again the case was dear. The 
defence consisted in attempts to prove alibis for all three. A 
curious li|^t is thrown on the value of these alibis and on the 
administration of the gaol by a letter smuggled out by Hcllor, 
which afterwards fell into the hands of the Government.* 
In it he urged a friend to impress on his cousin that he must 
stick by what he had sworn before Mr. Raddiife, ‘ remember 
a Soul is of more value than wodc or Gould.* All three were 
found guilty and condettmed to death. Thursday was spent 
over the trial of John Schofield for shooting at John Hinch* 
clifte. He was acquitted. Not only was the difference 
between Hinchclifle's statements a strong point in the prisoner's 
favour, but his alibi was a good one. There had been a 
Methodist meeting in his father’s house, where he lived, the 
evening that Hinchdiffe was shot, and he hod been seen in 
the house by persons who attended the meeting though he 
had not been present at it himself. At the dose of the day 
a curious little scene was enacted. The Grand Jury stated 
that they hod no more bills before them, Mr. Park, the pro* 
secuting counsel, thereupon made a solemn short speedi 
to the effect that finding that the persons involved in certain 
oases had been misled by those already convicted, the pro¬ 
secution had dedded to exercise leniency and to forbear to 
press the charges by presenting bills against them, at any 
rate for the present. He hoped that they would return to 
a better course of life, through fear if nut from 'gratitude 
for the mercy extended to them.’ ‘ The Effect of this step,* 
wrote the solidtor for the prosecution, ‘is to release abemt 
six Prisoners without Prosecution against whom the Evidence 
was next to nothing.’ * 

On the Friday morning before the court opened the three 
murderers of Horsfall were executed. To the last they tefnsed 

' Letterfrom Solicitor for Treuury, li.d., 43. 133. 

* H, 0 ., 43. 133. • lUi , 43. 133, y. 
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to MkiMmledge tbeir guilt *31ic7 #eK young nusi,’ wtote 
ttie laedt Merahry, ' on whose countenanoea natnie had not 
imprinted the featoiea of asaassina.* 

Friday’s sitting of the court was taken up with charges 
of administering illegal oaths. First John Eadon, a weaver 
of Barnsley, was convicted of administering in Hay an iDegal 
oath to Bichatd Howells. This case was one of the fruits 
of the exertions of Thomas Broughton, who had offered 
his services to Major Searic of ShefiSeld. Richard HowcUs 
was a young man whom Broughton persuaded to produce 
informati(»i. Howells’ story was that Eadon had persuaded 
him to take the oath when they were alone in the fields 
together, and hod given him a paper on which the oath was 
written out. This paper he professed to have given to 
Broughton, and it then passed thiou^ various hands. Howells 
explained that he himself took the oath as a sort of joke. The 
case rested on the evidence of Howells, and on that of Broughton, 
who had no hesitation in swearing that the paper was in 
Eadrm’s handwriting, on the strength of having once seen 
Eadon writing some names of delegates. Broughton also 
described an interview with Eadon, in which Eadon had 
talked of forming an organisation in the country to overthrow 
the tyraruiical system of Government. Eadon denied the 
whole story. Whether he was a Parliamentary Reformer, 
as seems possible, docs not appear. At any rate he was sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. It was arranged after¬ 
wards that Broughton and Howells should receive £10 each 
for this piece of work, as well as their expenses which amounted 
to £27. Broughton went to settle in Dublin, and Howells 
enUsted.* Another case of Broughton’s against the same 
John Eadon and a eertain Craven Cookson for administer¬ 
ing an illegal oath to him was dropped, as it was too weak. 
There was no Howells to corroborate. Cookson was exhorted 
to return to the course of honest industry. 

The next case, also one of administering an unlawful oath, 
excited great interest. It was against six prisoners from 
Halifax: John Baines the elder, a hatter of sixty-six; his 
scm,Zadiariah Baines, a boy of fifteen; his nephew, John Baines 
the younger, a shoemaker of thirty-four; William Blakeborougfa, 

* H.O., 4a. 133, April 38; but from Mi. Stuart Wortley’f letter, October 
1813 {H.O., 43. ijj), it Kems ee if only Broughton got the Me. 

SlUMt Wertley compiune biiteily of not hunog had the money he adnaoed fw 
dw pwpoM repaid by the Tteawiy. 
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a shomaket of fcwenty'^wo; Geoige Dnckwortfa, a fl hoem a law 
of t«cnty*thne; and Chaiies BGlnes, a caidmaker of 
two. John Baines the elder was leader of sudt demoetatio 
or tepoblican party as existed in Halifax, and the other 
prisoners were ^ his dose assodates. For three^d-tweniy 
years, so be said, his eyes had been opened, and when the 
laiddite movement began he hailed it with joy. At a meeting 
of his democratic dub at the Crisi»n Inn he made a fiery 
speech, so impressive to the listeners that it was handed 
down by oral tradition.* ‘ Oh that the long suffering peojdc 
of En^and,’ he cried,' would rise In their strength and crush 
thdr oppressors in the dust. The vampires have fattened 
too long on our hearts’ blood. . . . They have filched from 
us our natural inheritance, and by usurping the House of 
Commons, have got the purse strings of the nation into thdr 
hands also. They have provoked wars and lived and fattened 
upon them. They have sent us to fight anybody and every* 
body, to crush French liberalism and to maintdn despotism 
all over Europe. ... All the offices in the land are held by 
them and their friends; salaries and pensions are showered 
upon them from the national treasury, and still like the horse* 
k«ch they stretch forth the greedy, ravenous maw, and cry, 
** ffive 1 give 1 ” 

' For thirty years I have struggled to rouse the people against 
the evil and, as some of you here know, have suffered much 
for my o^nnions in body and estate. I am now nearing the 
end of my pilgrimage, but I wiU die os I have lived ; my last 
days shall be devoted to the people’s cause. I hail your 
rising,’ he ended, ’ against your oppressors and hope it may 
go on till there is not a tyrant to conquer. I have waited long 
for the dawn of the coming day, and it may be, old as I am, 
I shall yet see the glorious triumph of democrary.’ 

With the actual destruction of machinery Baines seems 
to have had nothing to do, though he was present at Hartley’s 
funeral. He regarded that destruction as a mere preliminary 
to the people’s ‘ rising in their majesty.’ 

Such a man was naturally an object of susjndon to the 
authorities, but for several months no evidence against Urn 
was forthcoming. Early in July two police spies were sent 
over to Halifax from Manchester by Madin at the request 
of General Maitland.* Their names were John MacDogoald 

* Frefiee to second edition of Ti* Hitinp rftht LtuUtt$$, end pp. S 4 9 . 

* See Nadin’s letter, H.O., 42. 138^ Kerch 16, 1814. 
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Old Jobn GoBsIing. * I ’▼« got two men at HaKfax,* wiote 
mfland,** doing well, if Uiey will onfy be quiet; tb^ tbink 
it a great thing to get twisted in whereas that is the, 
beginning.* MacDonald, who was sent cm this enand, had 
a diequered career, best described by Hr. Evans, the stipen¬ 
diary magistmtc at Manchester some years later, when a 
question came up, in another connection, as to the value 
dt McDonald’s testimony.*' ‘John MacDonald is a person 
who actually was formerly in the habit of uttering base coin, 
and was afterwards employed in detecting offenders in the 
same line and in the passing of forged Notes, and taken into 
the general employment of the Police of which he has been 
a useful Assistant. ... In October 1812, MacDonald was 
convicted at Manchester Sessions, of an assault upon a Woman 
of the name of Harriet MacOwen, who swore that he had 
put some base money into her basket for the purpose of charg¬ 
ing her with the possession of it.* He was sentenced to be 
imprisoned a year, but had previously been instrumental 
in detecting some of the persons guilty of administering un¬ 
lawful oaths at Halifax and was examined as a witness at 
the Spedal Commission at York in January 1818, and in 
consequence of that evidence received a pardon.’ Such was 
the man on whose unsupported eridenoe (unless the tale of 
his assistant, Gossling, who did not profess to have been 
present at the administration of the oath, can be counted 
as support) John Baines the elder and the four other men 
were foimd guilty of administering or assisting at the adminis¬ 
tration of an illegal oath. 

John MacDonald’s story was thqt on arriving in Halifax 
he made the acquaintance at the Crispin Inn of Charles Hilnes, 
who took him that same night to John Baines’ house to be 
sworn in; John Baines the rider administered the oath.in 
the presence of the other prisoners. Gossling’s story was 
that four of the prisoners had afterwards admitted the ‘ twist¬ 
ing-in,’ and that Baines the cider had declared that ius eyes 
had been opened for threc-and-twenty years and bad hdd 
forth on the meaning of the words Aristocracy and Demo¬ 
cracy. Some qualms were fdt at first even by Mr. Uoyd. 

* H.O., 43. I>5, July 30 . ' IhtJ, 43. 153, Aagnft iS, 

* This crime wm a common one beeanse the Bank gave a reward ciT ,^708 
conviction. Alderman Wood said in the House of Commons (April 13, rStS) 
that a great manp poor Germans, Swedes, and IrishmeD who were igoosaat of- 
the English langnage were entrapped into passing bad coin. 
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* Vntfa leapect to tbe oath,* he wrote on Septonber 17«* * Bom 
but lltcDioiiald and the oommitted petaooe wete ptesw^ 
but gooie td those afterwards admitted the fact to GosdiBg 
•"•who will not appear implicated as to tbe oath—And John 
MacDonald going for the purpose of taking it, will be in better 
credit than being connected with them in all matters. He 
gave information of it immediately. The only thing 1 dislike 
is Ins Character. He had done too much in tbe lite sort of 
manner. But I hope to Gk)d he has not been base atou(^ 
to swear a lie. The other man appears to be a very decent 
respectable man. and I shall be happy to find upon an examina* 
tion that there is confirmation such as will dissipate every 
doubt.* No confirmation was forthcoming, and on November 
11, by which date MacDonald was himself in prison for Us 
mote recent escapade, the Law Oilicens remarked that there 
were ‘ some singular circumstances ’ in the case.* 

When the Commission opened, scruples had disappeared, 
though fears were felt that the case mij^t be weakened by 
the cross-examination of MacDonald.* A month or two 
of prison, and the knowledge that his own liberty was at 
stake, seem to have sharpened MacDonald’s wits. In a eulogy 
of his conduct at the trial the Bev. Mr. Hay (Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions that had convicted MacDonald in 
October) wrote,* * He certainly rose powerfully in propor¬ 
tion as he found how weak Mr. Brougham was on his cross 
examination.’ Against the evidence of the police spies the 
prisoners produced what certainly seem to the reader satis¬ 
factory aUbis. Tlic jury disbelieved them. Probably the 
Obviously false alibis of Mclior and the other murderers 
two days before had brought this species of defence into 
disrepute. Mr. Baton Thomson, in sununing up, did his 
best to quiet any misgivings the jury might have as to the 
part played by MacDonald.* ’And there really never can 
be any injustice done in such a case to an innocent man, for 
if the person applied to (as in this instance) is not one of that 
description, that is, in the habit of administering unlawful 
Oaths and binding persons to tbe wicked purposes of sudi 
«B8ociati<His, it is impossible that he should in any way be 
trepanned into any such unlawful act.’ 

One of the accused was acquitted, Zachariah Baines, tile 

‘ H.O., 42. IV}. * IbuL, 42 IS9. 

' Ibtd; 42. 13a, Jsnauy 9. * Ibid., 40. 2. 

' FToceeding* at York S|)eeial Cornnhsion, p. tra. 
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tM97 fifteen^ whose alleged oflnioe was that he had held the 
door rdiibt fais father gave the oath. The jury refused to 
Ksten to the plea of tlM prosecution, in the mouth of Hr. 
Park, * 3 rou will find (and ihe humanity of the Law ot Eogjand 
eveiy man is acquainted with) that malice supplies age, 
matUta mpplet aeUttem.'' * A smile lifted up for an instant 
the wiinld^ face of old John Baines as he heard that his 
son Zachaiy was acquitted, and then he turned with a defiant 
air towards the Bench to hear his own sentence.’* This 
was given four days later, when Baines and his four companions 
were sentenced to seven years* transportation, the heaviest 
sentence possible. As Mr. Baron Thomson pointed out to 
Baines the elder, had the oath been administered only two 
days later (pertiaps it would be more correct to say, had Maty 
Donald fixed on a later date), the offence under the new Act 
would have amounted to a capital felony.* The Judge indeed 
hinted that the sentence of transportation was unduly light 
for a man of John Baines* record.* ‘ You, John Baines the 
cider, have made it your boast that your eyes have been opened 
for thrcc-and'twenty years; and you also declared your 
sentiments with respect to Government, and with respect 
to no Government, plainly, according to what we have collected 
from the evidence, preferring anarchy and confusion to order 
and subordination in sodety.’ 

The trial of eight prisoners for the attack on Cartwright’s 
mill was taken on Saturday, and lasted the whole day. All 
the prisoners were croppers of good character, in the prime 
of life. Cartwright and the others in the mill were unaUe 
to identify any of the assailants, but they were betrayed by 
their accomplices, helped by a few shreds of corroborative 
evidence. William Hall, Joseph Drake, and Benjamin 
Walker, Horsfall’s murderer, all of whom had taken part 
in the attack on Cartwright’s mill, were the chief witnesses, 
helped by Sowden, another worker at Wood’s shop, who had 
been privy to sJl the frame-breaking plans, ^ve of the 
piisoneis were found guilty and three acquitted. There was 
Uttle to choose between the cases. Of the acquitted, John 
Hirst was popularly supposed to have owed his life to the 
unwillingness of William Hail to bring to the gallows his old 

r Proeeedinct at York Special CommiuioB, p. ii8. 

* Tkt Xitinp LaddUa, p, 236. 

* Scc'p. 319 above. 

* Fioceediais at York Special Ccaamisnoa, p. aop. 
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shopmate who bad often concealed his am imguhucities.* 
Hence HaH ’s memoiy failed him when asked' U be bad 
aeeaa. Hiist at the miQ, though Krst himself admitted that 
he had under compulsion gone there and seen some firing. 
Hint lived to old age, but refused ever to speak about his 
Luddite days, till he fell into his dotage, when be would 
re-enact the scenes to himself, and rock his gtandchildien to 
sleep with a Luddite ditty: 

‘ Around and around we all will stand 
And eternally swear we will. 

We 'll break the shears and windows too 
And set fire to the tazzling mill.’ 

James Brook, another of the acquitted, probably owed his 
life to the fact that his next-door neighbour, a woman who 
came forward to give evidence against him, was proved to 
have borne him a grudge. Agmnst John Brook there was 
hardly any evidence. 

Among the condemned, Thomos Brook hod sealed his fate 
by borrowing a hat from the gossiping wife of a fellow- 
laiddite, as he returned from the attack. His own hat had 
fallen off into the mill dam. James Haigh had been badly 
wounded in the shoulder by a musket ball, and was forced 
to go to a surgeon with a story that he had been injured by 
falling into a quarry. The surgeon discreetly asked no ques¬ 
tions, and held his tongue, but ll.aigh was too ill to return 
to work. His master did his best fur him by taking him to 
a distant friend’s house, but suspicion was aroused and he was 
arrested, though no evidence against him was forthcoming 
till William Hall turned informer. John Ogden had gone 
home from the mill in company with George Mcllor, Thomas 
Brook, and the two accomplices Benjamin Walker and Drake. 
On the way they had stopped at a woman’s house in C3ifton 
and got some muffin bread and a pitcher of water, for which 
they paid her 8d. The woman herself corroborated Drake 
and Walker’s story, though unable to identify the persons. 

Jonathan Dean, like James Haigh, had been wounded at 
Rawfolds mill. Dean’s wound was in the hand. He dis¬ 
appeared after the affair, only returning in June when, his 
hand was healed. He was then arrested, but was rescued 
by the well-meant perjury of his master's two apprentices, 
wfao swore that Dean had by bis master'a orders hdped them 

* For Hirst, see Tit tf tit tmUUtt, p. 284. 
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to ‘haiden up' the night of the Bawfolds aSur, mid that 
Ids hand had been injuied in doing so. EGs master ooxn>> 
bomted the tale, thou^^ he did not profess to have seen Dean 
himself.* Dean was released imd went quietly back to work, 
thinking that his troubles were over, till Viliam Hall betrayed 
him at the end of October. He was again arrested, and under 
the expectation that it might be to his advantage, signed 
a voluntary confession. It is noteworthy that the prose¬ 
cuting counsel read this confession in his opening speech, 
although when Mr. Allison, the solicitor, was called on to prove 
it, and the question raised of the circumstances under which 
it was made, he agreed to drop it.* The recital of it, however, 
had done its work. The fifth of the condemned, John Walker, 
had left the neighbourhood smd had enlisted in the Royal 
Artillery at Woolwich, where he lived in fancied security 
till William Hall’s disclosures. The evidence against him 
in addition to that of the accomplices came from Sowden. 
The witnesses called by the various prisoners to prove alibis 
were numerous, but unconvincing. After an hour’s delibera¬ 
tion the jury found the last five prisoners guilty and acquitted 
the first three. 

After the trial of the Rawfuids rioters a few cases remained, 
and they were disposed of on the Monday and Tuesday. 
In the first of them, the trial of Joseph Brook for being a 
party to one of the n-gular raids for arms and money, the 
evidence of identification was so weak that in spite of the 
obviously concocted alibi of the prisoner, the jury acquitted 
him. Job Hey a waterman, John Hill n cotton spinner, 
and William Hartley a tailor, were next found guilty of 
stealing arms; James Hey a woollen spinner, Joseph Crowthcr 
a cotton spinner, and Nathan Hoyle a weaver, of robbing 
a dwelling house. In both cases an accomplice, Joseph Carter, 
gave evidence. Pathetic talcs have been handed down* 
of the starving William Hartley, who joined the Luddites in 
a fit of desperation, against the entreaties of his wife, who tell 
dead at the time of liis arrest. These trials were the lost. 
There were indeed other prisoners in plenty, but the cases 
against them were dropped. Seventeen men indicted cajatally 
for the destiuctiorr of shearing frames or the stealing of aims 

' See H.O., 43. txS. 

* Ftoceedings at York Special ComiBiiiioo, p. 141 r Tht Sisinp ^tit Lm 4 - 
Mtu, p. 257. 

* See 71 ( Kitimgt ^tk* iMiditu. 
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weie disohaiged on bail, to appear and answer wfaen required: 
thirtom were not indicted; three were acquitted by consent. 

It only remained to pass sentence. Ibc six men oon« 
victed of administering iUegal oaths were, as we have said 
before, sentenced to seven yean* transportation. The ten 
men found guilty of taking anns or money received the deatii 
sentence: one only, John Lumb, was reprieved and trans¬ 
ported for life. The five men found guilty of the attack on 
Cartwright’s mill were also condemned to death, malting 
with the three muidcicts of Horsfall, already executed, a 
death-roll of seventeen. Cartwright refused to interfere on 
behalf of the Itawfolds prisoners, unless they first made full 
disclosures of all they knew. ‘ I can have none other than 
fulness of compassion,’ he wrote on January 12,* ‘ for the 
unfortunate and misguided Men and I deplore as much as 
any man their Delusion, but a sense of Duty only having 
guided me up to the present moment I cannot step out of 
that Line by interfering with the course of Justice until alter 
the most satisfactory disclosure—^yuu mil llun find me ready 
to aid you in the best manner I am able.’ Belief in the exist¬ 
ence of mysterious stands of arms of which the condemned 
men could tell if they would, still survived, though it seems 
difficult to imdcrstand why the accomplices were not sup¬ 
posed capable of making the required disclosures. 

The fourteen condemned men were executed the following 
Saturday, seven at a time. *A grim juke of the Judge sur¬ 
vives. After the Baron had passed the sentence of death 
the counsel for the prosecution askt d his Lordship if he thought 
that the fourteen men should all be hanged on one beam. 
Baron Wood revolved the question and then in his grave 
conscientious way replied quaintly, “Well, no, sir, I con- 
rider they would hang more comfortably on two.’’ ’ * 

It is perhaps worth while to glance at the subsequent history 
of a few of the actors in the Yorkshire Luddite drama. Mr. 
Joseph Badcliffe, in return for his exertions, was, to GeneraJ 
Maitland’s annoyance, offered throu^ Lord Fitzwilliam a 
Banmetcy, which he accepted.* Mr. Lloyd’s operations 

* H.O., 42. 132. 

* Annab efa Yoiithin Btust, b]r A. M. W. Sterling, vol. ii. p. 131. It it, 
of coarse, a mistake to attribote the saying to Baron Wood, who had nothing to 
do with these trials, and was not at alt the sort of man to show such bratality. 

* H.O., 4a. 130, December 23. 
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van Inought mtiher abniptJy <to an end the Tnasoiy 
Scfidtor a^r tibe trials. Ge^nd Uaitiand, viote Ur. Hol^ 
home, the solicitor,^ thinVn ijiat the severe examine here 
toget^ with an amnesty will ensure tranquillity. ‘ I oon- 
caved it would be right to prevent the Effect of these Ueasurea 
being endangered by any Indiscretion on the part of the 
Attomies who have been employed for the Crown at Hudders* 
Seld. I have therefore taken upon m 3 rself to inform Ur. 
Uoyd and Mr. Allison that they cease to be employed from 
this time, and that they are to take no step whatever on the 
part of ^vemment without express orders for which how¬ 
ever they are at liberty to apply if they shall see occasion.’ 
For pecuniary reward Mr. Lloyd tecciv^ a handsome purse 
from some gentlemen manufacturers, though it was suggested 
in vain by his friends that the office of clerk to the magistrates 
at Manchester would be very acceptable.* 

If William Cartwri^t caused much suffering, he also 
suffered much himself. Financial ruin stared him in the 
face. About twelve months before the attack on his mill 
he had been nearly ruined by the dispute with America, but 
frieitds had stepped in and averted the catastrophe.* After 
the attack on his mill, his fellow milluwncts did not at once 
given him the help he considered his right; in a letter he 
talk^.of * the miserable prospect of Ruin, in Consequence 
of <& Desertion of those, whose best Interests had been 
proltaotSd by my successful stand against a lawless and Blood¬ 
thirsty Banditti.’ * His difficulties were relieved in December 
by a gift of money (the amount not stated) from the Govern¬ 
ment, handed him by General Maitland.* Later on, in May 
1818, others came to his assistance, and at a public meet¬ 
ing at Halifax addresses were presented to Sir Joseph Rad- 
diffc and to William Cartwright,* and it was resolved to share 
Cartwright’s expenses and losses and to give him handsome 
compensation for his services, settling the balance of the 
money subscribed on bis family.* This subscription is said 
to have amounted to £8000.* Two yeans later, in November 
1815, the Government gave Cartwright a gratuity of £800.* 

> H.O.,43. 132,January 13. * /^iVr,42. 136, 42. 134. * IMd.,0/0.1. 

* UieL, 42. 130, I>«cenil>rr 3. * /hd,, 42. 136, Decrmber 2 and 23. 

* There is an original uf a testimonial to Cartwright in the Bronte Minetna at 

Haworth. ' ll.U., 42. 123. 

* Xisin/p of Me Ltutdilts, p. 153. 

* H.O., 42. 147, November 37 and Dceembei la 
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BeojamiD Walksr, who had bioui^t bis fdhnr maidefieiB 
to the gallovs, apfdi^ but appHed in vain lot the Uood monqr 
fdt £9000. He bid been supplied by Mr. Lloyd with nuxi^ 
to go to some distant part, but in 1816 we find him still hoping 
for the reward, thou^ r^uced to beggary in London. Ibis 
reward bad been promised not by the Crown, but -by the 
oommittee for prosecuting the Luddites at Huddersfield, 
The oonunittec evaded their obligations, by saying that 
Walker was not the first informer, and turned a deaf ear 
to Walker’s plea that the £2000 had been held out as an 
inducement to him to reveal the names of his accomplices. 
Probably the committee agreed with the Treasury solicitor 
in thinl^g that Walker should consider himself sufficiently 
fortunate in escaping a halter.' 

Of William Hall wc hear no more; he and the other accom¬ 
plices were not again required to give evidence on behalf 
of the Crown, in spite of the fact that there were many out¬ 
standing cases depending on their testimony, in which the 
plaintiffs claimed damages. ’ I mentioned to you and to 
Lord Sidmouth,’ wrote Mr. Park in June 1818,* that 1 had 
prevented certain cases from being brought on at the last 
Assizes at York, from a di-sire not to have the witnesses, who 
had given evidence, particularly the accomplices, upon the 
Special Commission again submitted unni cessarily to public 
inspection. I communicated this to Mr. Baron Thomson, 
who highly approved of my motives.’ Mr. Park adds that a 
further inducement to drop these cases was the fact that at 
the trials there would be a discussion of what cases fell within 
the Riot Act and what did not, ‘ and how far rioters might go 
in the execution of their plans, without incurring the guilt 
of felony. It did not appear to me to be wise to have this 
too generally known, especially in the County of York.’ 
Hence he suggested that &^vemment should pay the monies 
claimed rather than proceed with the trials. 

R cannot be said that the instruments used by Govern¬ 
ment were satisfied with the treatment meted out to them. 
Joseph Nadin * in particular complained bitterly in February 
1814 that not a penny of his long bills sent up to the Govern¬ 
ment had been paid. He detaikri his many services and 
sacrifices to the cause of law and order. In addition to the 

' See ll.O., 4*. 153, October 18, 1816. * JHd., 4a. 134, Jnae 17. 

' For Nadin’i claims, etc., see H.O., 4s. 137, February 17; 4a. 138, Mardi 
a6aiid sS. 
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eqdcrftt for he sent up scooimbB, he dtdmed to have 
aeUeved at the Oeiby Spring Asases the capital conviction 
ol five men, three of whom were hung and two transported 
for life. Tte Treasury solidtor in lus comments on the bill 
remarked shrewdly that * the Amount of some of those Items 
which are charged as Disbursements, leads to a strong Suspi* 
don that a considerable Profit on them must have accrued 
to Umsclf.' Nadin, he remarks, is ‘a very useful Police 
Officer, whom it is desirable to render chemful in the Execu* 
tion of his Duty,’ but the Derbyshire cases must have been 
sufildently profitable to him without further pa 3 nnent, dnee 
the five convictions entitled the prosecutor to five rewards 
of £40 each, besides the Tyburn Tickets * out of which Nadin 
probably had a considerable share. Nadin, indignant at 
this close scrutiny of his accounts, declared that the rewards 
and Tyburn Tickets at Derby had all been taken by the 
prosecuting solidtor, and as for his other accounts, he bad 
paid out £00 in excess of his charges, not to mention the sum 
of £87 spent in experiments in getting people twisted in 
round Manchester for which he made no charge as the attempts 
were not snccessful. Nodin’s actual bill is not preserved 
among the Home Office Pai^eis, but we learn that £300 was 
disbursed to him in March 1814 for his expenses during the 
riots. This included sonic payments for expenses and loss 
of time to MacDonald and Gossling, who had been out of 
work for six months after the trials. MacDonald sent up 
his own plea for a reward and was given £50.* MacDonald, 
it must be remembered, had also been liberated from prison 
in reward for his exertions. He was again employed under 
the Manchester Police, and there are many tales in the Man¬ 
chester Observer of 1818 of his ways and methods, from which 
it docs not seem that he had altered his character. The 
last we bear of him is a recommendation from various Man* 
Chester magistrates in 1822 that he should be employed in the 
London Police Force.* 

Much has been said in these pages of the Luddite oath, 
a feature of the disturbances that caused more uneasiness 
to the Government than any overt act. ‘ The object of this 
oath,' said the House of Lords’ Secret Committee,* ‘is to prevent 

* The right of exemption from icrvice in peri*b offices. 

* H.O., 43. 139, May 13 , 1814. ' /Hd., 53. 3, Jammijr ss. 

* See AnnmU Rtgitltr, 1813, p, 391. 
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^eoveiy, by detening thnuj^ the few ot Meattfatatlob 
thoM who ttll» it ftom impea^ng othea, aod by bindiBg 
tbem to aesBssinate those by whom any of the penmit engaged 
may be impeached. These oaths appear to have been adminis* 
tes^ to a considerable eztoit; copies of than have been 
obtained from various quarters, and thou^ slightly diffei^ 
ing in terms, they are so neariy the same, as to prove the 
systematic nature of the concert by which they are administered.* 

What was the origin of this oath, and how widely was it in use? 
The trials for illegal oaths at Lancaster, Chester, and York, as 
we have seen, throw little light on the subject. They prove 
that Government spies, or prisoners who could obtain their own 
freedom by doing so, were ready enough to give circumstantial,* 
if unconoborated, accounts of the administration of the oath, 
but nobody who has followed the trial of the Thirty>eight at 
Lancaster will be inclined to put much faith in this spedes ot 
evidence. That an oath was administered in some cases in 
Lancashire and Cheshire seems dear. This wc know from the 
depositions of those who took it, and of those who were solidted 
but refused to take it: the real point to determine is whether 
that particular oath was ever ^ministered except by spes 
or their dupes. ‘ Under the Combination Laws,’ Mr. and 
His. Webb have pointed out, ‘ oaths of secrecy and obedience 
were customary in the more secret and turbulent Trade 
Unions,’ * and apart from the natural love for mystic and 
secret rites, it was imperative to impress on all new memben 
the need for secrecy, since a careless tongue might involve 
otlters in heavy penalties. Hence the mere fact of an oath 
being administered would cause no surprise to any workman. 

The particular Luddite oath was stated by a correspondent 
to the Home Office to be ‘by no means dissimilar’ to one 
of the FR'cmasons’ oaths.* There were several variants of it 
sent up by ‘ B.’: in one of them the taker swore that rather 
than betray the secrets I will have ‘ my head cut off with botii 
my hands, and all my Family served the same if any I have, so 
help me God.’ * The form most commonly used, and quoted by 
the House ot Lords’ Committee, was sentup by Colonel Fletcher 
on March 28,* some time after the mysterious Manchester delc> 
gate, whom we saw reason to identify with * B.,’ had paid 
his visit to Stockport.* As we have said before, it is not 

I BM0iy of Trado Unionism, p. tij, ' H.O., 4a. laj, July ai, 

* /HA, 40, I. * /HA, 4a. lai. 

' Sue p. ay4 above. 
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ooteasonable to suppose that ‘B.* started this particular 
oath on its career when he visited Stockport, and t^t it was 
administered by the members of the Secret Committees formed 
Bolton is the place about which we have the fullest infoima* 
tion, and there Stones and his father and one or two dupes 
were for some time vciy busy ‘ twisting in.’ 

The Act passed on July 0 (52 Geo. lu. c. 104) which in> 
creased the penalties for giving or taking illegal oaths, also 
gave indemnity during the next three months to those who 
confessed to having taken them. The question arose whether 
the indemnity extended to the ‘ twisters in ’ as well as the 
‘ twisted,’ and the Law Officers replied that, altbou^ strictly 
speaking only the latter could claim the indemnity, yet as 
* a measure of discretion and prudence ’ it would be well 
to extend the benefits to the former also.* After the York 
trials this pardon was renewed until March 1,1B13, by Royal 
Proclamation, and was extended nut only to those who 
had taken illegal oaths, but also to those who had stolen 
firearms.* 

What light does the information about the numbers who 
availed themselves of this indemnity throw on the subject 
of the oath ? The chief influx of persons to purge themselves, 
in'thc three months after the passing of the Act, was at Stock- 
port, where, by the end of August 1812, Mr. Prescott the 
magistrate n‘ported that upwards of five hundred Lad come 
in.* General Maitland looked at these numbers thn-ugh a 
magnifying glass, and inserted in the Leeds Mercury, ‘ a very 
mischievous Paper universally rend among them ’ (f.e. the 
disaffected), a paragraph to the eficet that a thousand had 
come in, at and near Stockport.* Now the surprising thing 
about the people who look the oath of allegiance at Stock- 
port is that not one of them came from Stock]X)rt itself or 
from any other town, but all lived in tiic small district harritd 
by Captain Rayncs and his ‘ S.C.s,’ the district where Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, Yorksltirc, and Derbyshim meet.® 

Maitland deduced from this the conclusion that the numbers 
for the whole country must be enormous. It did not occur to 
him that a close acquaintance with the ‘S.C.s’ and their 
methods might lead any reasonable being to purchase indem- 

* n.O., 4 *. ia6. 

' Proceedings at York Special Commission, pp. 212 f. 

' H.O., 43. lad. * H.O., 43. 136, Aogust 39. 

' H.O., 43. 136, August 37; Ke (or Rayncs, p. 313 above. 
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oity from a charge of taking an iOegal oath, whether he had 
actually taken one or not. Early in September, thirty-two 
of the Duke of Bridgewater's coUiets came in,* whether to 
confess to the Luddite or simply to a trade oath does not 
appear. No man from Manchester or all that neighbourhood 
had yet taken advantage of the Act, but on September 18 
the magistrate fn)m Didsbury reported that fifty-eight 
Manchester men had come in and confessed to having been 
twisted in.* ‘ They profess that in some cases motives of 
curiosity to know the secret attached to it,’ in many fear 
or terror or persuasion induced them to take the oath, ‘ but 
in all no information was given to them as to what must 
be done, but they were tcjld “ to be ready when called upon.” 
It appears that the men who administered the oath to these 
people were cither Strangers or Men who have left this part 
of this Country.’ It is impossible not to connect this descrip¬ 
tion with Nadin’s abortive attempts, over which he spent 
£87, at ‘ getting people twisted in ’ round Manchester.* 

On October 7, almost the last day to which the indemnity 
extended, twenty Bolton weavers went—^not to Colonel 
Fletcher be it noted, but—to Sir Richard Clayton at Adlington, 
and there made depositions of all that they knew, and took 
the oath of allegiance. Fortimately thc.se depositions arc 
preserved, and we have drawn on them largely for the account 
of what happened at Bolton. Seven of the twenty professed 
to have actually taken the oath, most of the others had seen 
copies of it. In all cases the business con be traced to the 
machinations of Stones and a few dupes. 

In Yorkshire the results of the offer were surprisingly 
small. On February 18, ISIS, General Maitland reported 
that not more than fifty had availed themselves of the Royal 
Proclamation.* According to Mr. Scott, the magistrate, those 
who took the oath of allegiance denied that they had taken 
an illegal oath.* A few individuals are mentioned separately.* 
Altogether, so far as the Home Office Papers show the oOcr 
of the indemnity produced less than 700 confessions of one 
kind or another. It is, of course, impossible to say how many 

* H.O., 4*. 1*7. • Ibid., 42. 1*7. * Seep. 335 above. 

* H.O., 42. 13a. * IHd., February 7. 

* e.g, James Knott, hatter, of Hyde, one of the Thirty-eight, whom Mr. 
Lloyd hoped to proieeute after their acquittal. Knott, hosrever, bad already 
aeeured indemnity by abjuring (II.O., 42. 1S9, November 8). Alae the two 
principal witneesea for the Thirty-eight (H.O., 4a. 128, Octoba a). 
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of these piofrssed actually to have taken the oath, or how 
many had taken Trade Union oaths, and thoa{d>t it saier 
to c^ess to them, for it is only in the case of the twenty 
Bolton weavers that we have the actual depositions, but 
on the most liberal interpretation, there is no evidence to 
show that the oath was widespread, or that it was ever adminis* 
tered except in districts where sjaes were busy at work. 

One last question remains: what evidence is there of any 
correspondence between the different disturbed districts f 
This correspondence was, as wc have seen, usually assumed 
by the authorities. ‘The general persuasion,’ reported the 
Secret Committee of the House of Lords,* ‘ of the persons 
engaged in those transactions appears ... to be, that all 
the societies in the country are directed in their motions 
by a Secret Committee, and that this Secret Committee is 
therefore the great mover of the whole machine; and it is 
established by the various information to which the com¬ 
mittee has before alluded, that sodeties arc formed in different 
parts of the country; that these sodeties are governed by 
their respective scen't committees; that delegates are con¬ 
tinually dispatched from one place to another, for the purpose 
of concerting their plans ; and that secret signs are arranged 
by which the persons engaged in these conspirades are known 
to each other,’ 

Elarly in 1812 suggestions wem made that the Nottingham 
rioters were having arras prepared for them in Birmingham, 
and the Birmingham magistrates forwarded a communication 
from a ' respectable inhabitant ’ to this effect.* Mr. Conant, 
one of the London magistrates sent down by tiic Govern¬ 
ment to Nottingham, summed up these rumours thus: * 
’The intercourse with Birmingham and Manchester, similar 
to that named with Birmingham in your inclosurc, oontimudly 
ace spoken of here . . but no one ever has any authority 
for what they surmise, or can give any due to any quarter 
in which anjdhing from authority can be bod or the report 
be traced,’ and of the Birmingham communication he says 
scathingly, ’though the writer may be respectable he may 
also be credulous ... it is a pity the gentleman endured 
ten sleepless nights before he unbosomed himself.’ 

Tales of delegates going to Manchester are sent up by 

* AmttMt KtgisUr, iSia, p. 391. > U.O., 42. 119, January 30. 

* Md., 4a. ISO, Febniary 5. 
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fiD anonymoug correspondent at the end of Febniaiy 1812,* 
but it must be remembeted that delegates were by no 
means necessarily connected with the disturbances. All 
this time communications were passing between different 
trades in different districts on the subject of enforcing the 
existing laws on apprenticeship and the rating of wages 
against employers,* the crop of actions that sprang up 
necessitated concerted arrangements, and these arrangements 
had necessarily to be kept secret, on account of the Com* 
bination Act. There were also delegates sent up to London 
on Parliamentary business, who would naturally visit different 
towns on their way; such, for example, were the delegates 
from Manchester and the three delegates from Scotland sent 
up to London with the petitions of the cotton weavers for a 
minimum wage,* or the delegates sent up from different Mid* 
land towns in connection with the Frame-work Knitters* Bill.* 
Thus when delegates from Nottingham are rtporU'd by Lord 
Bulkeley and other magistrates to be meeting the delegates 
of the weavers at Stockport in December 1811, or when 
delegates from Nottingham, Carlisle, and Glasgow are said 
by a commercial house to be present in .Manchester in February 
1812,* there is no reason to connect their visits with the dis¬ 
turbances, and when Colonel Fletcher, in March 1812. announces 
that delegates from Nottingham have been in Bolton adminis¬ 
tering the oath,* it seems necessary to know from what 
* respectable channel ’ he obtained this piece of informa¬ 
tion, before deciding as to its truth, for no suggestion that 
the Luddite oath was ever administered in the Midlands is 
made elsewhere.* 

* H.O., 42. I2I. ’ See Webb, Hitttry vf Trudt Urntnim, pp. 53 ST. 

* See p. 83 above. * See p. 229 above. 

' See II.O., 42. tl8, and 42. 120. ' Ihd., 42. 121. 

* The only evidence of cunnvction that We have been able to 6od comei ia 
an account of a visit from a Noltmgbam delegate to Halifax, and his speech 
(see Tk* Xisittgs of tkt Luddtttt, pp. 51 ff.) and this does not fit in with tha 
evidenae of the Home Olhee Papers. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ADVEXTUEES OF OLIVEB THE SPY 

' Gose by the ever-burning brinigtone beds. 

Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas hide their heads, 

I saw great Satan like a Sexton stand 

With his intoleralile spade in hand 

Digging tliree graves. Of coffin shape they were, 

For those who coffinless must enter there 

With unhiest rites. The shrouds were of that riotli 

Which Clolho weaveth in her blackest wrath: 

The dismal tinct oppress’d the e\e that dwelt 
Upon it iong, iikc darkness to be felt. 

The pillows to these Iwleful beds were toads. 

Large, living, livid, melancholy loads, 

Whose softness shock'd. Worms of all monstrous sijse 
Craw’l round ; and one, ujKoil’d, which never dies. 

A doleful bell, inculcating despair. 

Was always ringing in the heavy air; 

And all about the detestable pit 

Strange headless ghosts, and quarter’d forms did flit; 

Rivers of blood from dripping traitors spilt, 

By treachery slung from poverty to guilt. 

I ask'd the fiend for whom those rites wen* meant ? 

"These graves," quoth he, "when life's lirief oil is spent, 
W'hen ^^e dark night comes, and they’re sinking bedwards, 

I mean for Castles, Oliver, and Edwards." ' * 

The reader who took his history of the year 1817 from the 
Reports of the Secret Committees of the House of Lords and of 
the House of Commons,* rcptirts wliich the authors described 
as ‘substantiated, in almost every particular, by deposi* 
tions on oath taken before magistrates,’ would picture the 
manufacturing districts of the North and the Midlands 
as seething with revolutionary fuiy only hold in check by 
the powers given to the executive under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The first proof of the ‘ tiaitoroos 

' Lamb, * The Three Gmvea.’ • See Hansard, June la and so, 1817. 

Ml 
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ttnupixacy for the overthrow of our established govemment 
aad ooostitotion, and for the subversion of the existing order 
of Society’ he would find in the plan for a great march 
from Manchester to London with the avowed intention of 
presenting petitions to the Prince Regent, with the real in¬ 
tention of using force if their petition was not granted. But 
no sooner was this attempt mercifully frustrated by the 
vigilance of the authorities than the rebels proceeded to * re¬ 
organise the party,’ and a general insurrection was planned 
to take place in Manchester on March 30, in the course of 
which magistrates were to be seized, faeturics were to be set 
on fire, soldiers were to be overpowered. ‘This atrocious 
conspiracy,’ he would loam with relief, ‘ wjis detected by the 
vigilance of the magistrates, and defeat(>d by the appre¬ 
hension and confinement of some of the ringleaders a few 
days before the period fixed fur its execution.’ 

In spte of this blow to their plans, delegates from Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Huddersfield, and elsewhere continued to meet in 
secret and * to combine some general plan of simultaneous, 
or connected insurrection; the object of which wa.s, after 
consolidating a sufficient force, to march upon Loudon, and 
there to overturn the existing Govemiuent and to establish 
a republic.’ Thanks however to the timely arrest of these 
assembled delegates on June 6. ‘ the final arrangement of 
the plan which was there to be settled, was thus happily 
frustrated,’ though the spirit which had been excited could 
not be wholly suppressed and showed itself first in an out¬ 
break at Huddersfield on the night of June 8, where, in spite 
of the retreat of the insurgents, * guns fired as signals, in 
different directions, and lights shown on the heights through¬ 
out the country, sufficiently proved the extent of the con¬ 
federacy, and the concert with which it was organized,’ and 
secondly in * a more open insurrection ’ on June 0 in Derby¬ 
shire, when two hundred insurgents armed with pikes or 
firearms marched towards Nottingham, but were cut off 
on the way ‘by detachments of cavalry (under the orders 
of active and intelligent magistrates).* The reader would 
leam, finally, that in spite of the successful repression of ‘ the 
late insurrection on the borders of Derbyshire and Nothings 
hamshire,’ the committee who had access to all the reports 
<m the subject considered the ordinary powers of the law 
irrsufficient to cope with the grave spirit of disaffection. 
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What idbtian does this lurid picture bear to the actual 
eouise of erentsT It will be best to answer this question 
by giving a narrative of what happened, a narrative based 
mainly on the Home Office Papers, which contain the docu¬ 
ments on which the Reports of the Secret Committees are 
based. We shall find the main actor in the latter part of 
the story to be a certain Mr. Oliver, alias Richards, alias Hollis, 
celebrated by Lamb in the verses quoted at the head of this 
chapter, who, although his activities pass unrecorded in the 
Rc'pirts of the S<-cret CommitU-cs, figures extensively both in 
the Home Office Papers and in subsequent debate in the 
House of Commons. 

The earlier events at Manchester, in which Oliver had no 
share, fall into two divisions: first, the march of the Blanketeers 
on March 10; second, that ‘ most daring and traitorous con¬ 
spiracy’ for March 30. Wc will take these two episodes in 
Older. 

The unfortunate Blanketeers’ march was organised by two 
of the more hot-headed amongst the working-class reformers, 
Baggiilcy and Drummond.' The other leaders dissuaded 
or, as Bagguley considered, desertid them.® The spinners 
were also connected with the plan. 

To understand the material of misery tin wliieh Bagguley 
and Drummond worked for their scheme, it is worth while 
to glance at some slattments nlxiut weavers’ earnings and 
deductions, published in the Manchester Political Register 
for January 4: * 

(1) Weekly receipt for Week’s Expenses— i. d. 

Is. 5(1. of pHrlienlar Kent . . .19 

kind of warp which Fire . .10 

a man weaves in t. d. Sir.iiig warp . .OS 

5 weeks . 6 4} Looming „ .OS 

Sixe or i^iwan for do. 0 S 
Soft soap, tallow, oil 0 S 
Caudles . .04 

Soap for family and 
washing .04 

Leaving is. Ojd. for support. 

* See p. loi above. Bamford tayi that the xheme of the maicb cane from 
London (AvntfKf in tike l.i/e e/ a A'adieal,p, 31 ). I'rentiee mentions a story that 
it was approved of by Cartwright and Col'lietl tPrentice. ef. eit., pp. 93 - 94 ). 

* H.O., 42.1^. ' See H.O., 4a. 138. Some technical deuiU are omitted. 
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(f ) Joutneyman doing same 
work— t. d. 

Weddy receipt . 6 4} 


Leaving 9s. 5jd. 


Weekly deductions 
finr loom room, &c., $. A. 
one-fourth .17^ 

Sising warp . .OS 
Looming „ .OS 

Candles .04 

Lodging, cooking, and 
washing. .16 


(.S) For another sort of warp— 

Aged man weaves a cut a week, and his wife winds the 
picking. 


Weekly receipts for 
we-iviiig and wiiul~ 

iug . . . 


Weekly deductions— t. d. 
s. d. Rent . . .19 

4 0 Fire . . . 0 10 

Sizing warp . .OH 
Looming „ . .03 

Size or Sowan for do. 0 3 
Candles . . .04 

Soft soap, tallow and 
oil . .09 

Soup I or family wash¬ 
ing . .02 


4 0 


The Political Register declares that these budgets far exceed 
the average earnings of any considerable number. IIow do 
such people subsist? it asks. The answer is that they do 
not pay outgoings such as rent, and that they depend on 
parochial and private relief. 

The plan of the great march was carefully organised. It 
was to be all open and above board, and the constables were 
invited to attend. Baggulcy had unearthed some Act of 
the time of Charles u.,* from which he hod got the idea that 
it was legal for ten out of every twenty petiLiunens to go and 
present their petition. Hence the idea of a great march 
to London to present petitions to the Prince Ib'gcnt. There 
would be a leader for every ten, and a leader for every hiuidred, 
and if any man wanted anything he was to apply to his leader 
of ten, who next applied to the leader of the hundred, who 
ip turn would apply to the ' provisioners.' It was colcu- 

» H.O.,4?. 164. 
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latod tiuit in six days they would leadh L(»d(»i and that 
they wouM have to sleep on the ground or in churches on 
the way, hence the ne^ for blankets. The question of 
support on the way had to be considered. It was suggested 
that those remaining behind at work should contribute 2s. 6d., 
8s., even 5s. a week—or what they could afford—either 
to the families of the marchers or to the marchers them' 
selves. The arrangements for commissariat were perhaps 
a little vague. ‘ A gentleman,’ Baggulcy told the would-be 
marchers, • has calculated that you can do it on oatmeal and 
water.’ ^ 

The spinners took an active part in the organisation of 
the march. To the surprise of the magistrates, though 
exempt from the pressure of the times, they were discontented. 
This is perhaps loss surprising to others, seeing that their 
wages arc said to have fallen by one-third from 1814 to 1817.* 
They wore said to have given 5s. each in addition to the 
donation of £20 from the tex of a Friendly Society.* About 
this donation full particulars wore sent to the authorities from 
a firm of employers two of whose men had been deputed 
to give the sum.* Thu Society was a Sick Club composed 
of the spinners from nine or ten mills, and founded only the 
previous Whitsuntide wth the sole ostensible object of re- 
Ueving the sick and burying the dead.* The club hod about 
£80 in hand, and out of this the majority of subscribing mills 
hod voted about £22 ‘ towards defrapng the Expenses of 
carrying Petitions to be presented to llis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent begging Redress of grievances.’ The men, 
however, who were appointed to present the money arrived 
too late at the meeting. One Meldrum was sent by the spinners 
by coach to London, to look after the proceedings, but be 
was arrested on the way at Nottingham as a suspicious char¬ 
acter.* 

Each petitioner was to cany his petition wrapped in a Ut 
of brown paper and tied round his right arm with a bow of 
white tape.* Some well-thumbed copies of the petition, 
written or printed, lie amongst the Home Office Papers.* It 

> II.O.,4a. 164. 

* Committee on Artiseat and Macbinetr, 1834, p. 411, 

* H.O., 40. la * JitJ., 43. t6i. 

* It ii, of coarse, impossible to say how far the statements about these dnfas 
ate true. 

* II.O., 4s. 164, and 42. 161. * /Mi/., 42. 164. * /iU., 42. 16a. 
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if dilBeolt eoou^ to undeistand how the oothoiitiei ecmld 
oaonect this pathetic and futile outcry with any *tiaitoiooa 
oonspin*^.’ Before the last war. say the petitionen, we 
oeitlto felt nor feared difficulties and privations, our repeated 
ajqilications have been disregarded, taxation has been quad* 
ruided, rent has doubled, the whole produce of the Kin^om 
is absorbed and nothing is left for us. Had the House of 
Commons been appointed by the people at large these evils 
could not have happened, nor would the Com Bill nor the 
libel Law nor the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act have 
been passed. Hence we pray you tf> dismiss your Ministers. 
Our lives are in your hands; if you will not relieve us, ‘ we 
can neither support you nor ourselves.’ The marchers were 
far from being the active revolutionaries pictured by the 
Secret Committee. To judge from their subsequent deposi* 
tions few had clear ideas of their object or the meaning of 
the petition. They only knew that times were bad and that 
this plan might bring some help. When one of them who 
said he was going to London alwut the Habeas Corpus was 
asked what the Habeas Corpus was, he answered, ’ he could 
not tell but it was to mend the trade.’ * Another was going 
* to petition the Prince to make a better living.’ A childish 
belief in the power of the drst gentleman in Europe to redress 
their wrongs was held by many of luc marchers. ’All I 
was to say,’ said one of them, ‘ when we were to go down 
on our knees before the Prince was to ask him for help—the 
most miserable looking of us was to kneel down and the others 
to take the petition and the Prince would thin tell us why 
trade was so slack.’ * 

The 10th of March was the day appointed for starting. 
There was to be a ‘ send off ’ from a meeting in St. Peter’s 
Fields. The majority of the marchers were weavers, few 
were over thirty, many wore under twenty.* Their women* 
kind seem to have used some violent language. * The Women 
of the lower Gass,’ wrote Mr. Evans, the stipendiary magis* 
trate, afterwards, ‘seem to take a strong part against the 
Preservation of good Order, and in the course of the moniing 
of the 10th it was a very general and undisguised Cry amongst 
them that the Gentry had had the upper Hand long enough 
and that their turn was now come.’ * 

No dangerous sentiments are reported to have been uttered 

* H.O., 42. l6i. » /dit/., 4*. 162. 

* nu., 40. 10, • /*«/., 4«. 163. 
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li;^ the would-be msieben tiwmwlves. The plan, however, 
seemed full of danger to the authorities. Na^, writes Mr, 
Hay, J,P., says that ‘ as they go through the country they 
will breed a Commotion in the towns as they go along and 
by that they wiU have a heavy body together and try at a 
Bevohition.* * It was decided that the desperadoes must be 
stopped. The meeting was allowed to take place, but a 
detaefament of dragoons under General Byng rode up and 
surrounded the hustings, whilst the dvil authorities (specisl 
constables) arrested twenty-nine persons including Bagguky 
and Drummond.* This had the effect of dispersing the 
meeting, but several hundred marchers had already set out. 
The dragoons, yeomanry, and special constables set off after 
them and came upon the main body as they were stcpiang 
quietly along, before they reached Stockport; one hurrdred 
and sixty-seven were taken prisoners and sent back to Man¬ 
chester. Only one man, John James, was killed, and he 
had nothing to do with the Blankctcers. He was watching 
the procession from his garden in Heaton Norris when some 
one near threw a stone, whereupon one of the regular 
soldiers came into his garden and killed him by catting 
his head open.* Tlic maFchers were not all stopped near 
Stockport. Some four or five hundred straggled into Maedes- 
field tired and fi>otsorc.* Five hundred were said to have 
gut as far as Leek, but as they marched on towards Derby 
they found the Hanging Bridge over the river Dove near 
Ashbome occuixed by yeomanry, who expected some thirty 
thousarrd men to march up^m them. Most turned back, 
some twenty-five were taken into custody.* A few, in s{Mte 
of the force at the Hanging Bridge, got as far as Derby whence 
they were persuaded to retuni, some were said to have reached 
Loughborough; • one, at any rate, Abel CouldwcU of Staly- 
bridge, reached London and presented his petition to Lord 
Sidmouth for the Prince Regent on March 18.* 

The ‘knapsack’ pri.soners, as they were called, were a 
serious embarrassment to the magistrates, and the prospect 

> tl.o., 43.161. 

* Ihtd., 43. 161. Wi& the Kidt .\ct ren.17 J. E. Taj tor thinks profaablv 
not (ste 1‘tentice, tp. it! . p, 93). Cf. I’eleiloo. 

' At the coroner's inquest .1 lentict ol Wilful Murtler nas returned but 
one iras brought to trial (see 11.0., 43, 1C3). 

* H.O., 4*- *62 

* fUd., 43. 163. 


* /bid,, 43. 161, 
r IbtJ., 43. 163. 
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the sniTsl of twenty-five mose sent back by the magia- 
tmtes oi Staffoidshiie and Derbyshiie was not gieeted with 
enthusiasm. * They mi^t have made cases of Vagtaaey 
very well against them in Staffoidshite and Octby/ wrote 
Ur. IJoyd of Stockport, who was playing a zealous part m 
the affair, ‘and,’ he adds, ‘it may be running no risque to 
have them convicted in acts of Vagrancy here.’ * Not only 
were the prisons already overcrowded, but awkward questions 
as to the legality of the arrests began to be asked. The Home 
Office advised on March S that those who were deluded by 
others and were now contrite should be set free.* The magis¬ 
trates acted on this advice, but there were some who were 
not contrite; what was to be done with them ? Five at 
least were such stubboni Britons that they refused to find 
sureties, declaring they had done nothing wrung. One of 
them, George Grimshaw, would not allow his employer to 
offer bail; another, Thomas Lt'igh, a boy of seventeen, was 
‘ very obstinate in maintaining the Propriety of his Conduct,’ 
and would not let his friends give bail. These five with four 
others were committed for trial at the August Assizes.* Mr. 
Evans thought some prosecutions for misdemeanour essential 
—otherwise actions might be begun against the magistrates 
and munidpol officers. It might indeed be ‘desirable to 
be provided with certiorarics for removing the cases into 
the King’s Bench at the discretion of the gentleman who 
may be employed as counsel,’ though if the case could be 
brought to trial with a strong expectation of conviction it 
would be very beneficial ‘for the Jury of this County who 
feel the situation which we are in will I apxirchcnd not be 
indisposed so far as is fairly consistent with the Merits of 
the case.’ * 

It is worth while to record what the prisoners themselves, 
whose conviction was to be so beneficial, were thinking as 
they lay week after week in prison. In May tlicy sent a 
letter written by one of them, William Wood, to Lord 
Sidmouth: * 

'In behalf of Myself and fellow Prisoners, 8 in number, who 
humbly crave your AssisUnee, in our present Distress, we was 
taken by the Military and Civil Powers on Monday, March lOth 
lost, nearly at Noontide, betwixt Manchester and Stockport, on 
our Journey for London with an Intent of presenting a Petition 

> H.O., 42. i6r. • Secret Letter Book, H.O., yj. 3. 

• no., 42. i6a. * lUA, 4a. 16$. * /Hi. 
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to tbe Prince Regent, for e redren of our Grievances wliich was 
dreadfull in the extreme, our Familjs being nearly in a state of 
Starvation, and l^veing no means of paying ow Rent, and nearly 
Naked, as such we thought it a duty incumbant there was up¬ 
wards of Two Hundred Persons taken that Day, and Lodged in the 
New Bailey Manchester the rest was Liberated, in a few Days, 
excepting Nine as mention’d almve, we was detained in the 
Lockups, five of ns Nine Days and Nights tbe other four of which 
I was one IS Days and Nights with nothing but bare Aaggs, to 
sleep upon, which 1 found affected my health being nearly 6l 
Years of Age, when Committed to J^ncaster Castle, we was sent 
in Irons, some of our property was detain’d at the New Bailey, 
amongst which was a Sum of Money, advanc'd by our Relations 
and Friends to defray our expences on the Journey, wee made 
Application to the Ooveruor of this Castle he advised us to Apply 
to the Magistrates of Manchester, as such we wrote a Petition to 
them which was presented, by a friend. We did so, and by them 
order’d to apply to Mr. Nadin Deputy Constable, we apply’d to 
Mr. Nadin, but he would not deliver the Money. My laird we 
hope you will take our case into Consideration and as we trust in 
your Clemency we rest in hopes we shall not be disapointed, 
as We do assure your Lordship, we really thought we was doing 
our duty, as real Friends to the Laws & Constitution of our 
Country. . . 

The last incident in the tragic comedy of the Blanketeen 
is the sending of a oonfidentiai letter from the Under-Secretary 
of State to Mr. Fletcher of Bolton. This letter is fortunately 
preserved in the Secret Letter Book.* ‘The only Govern¬ 
ment prosecution at Lancaster,’ writes that gentleman, 'is 
that against a few of the obstinate Blankctecrs. It is an 
extremely difficult case to deal with, and I am very much 
disposed to think that after the prisoners have sustained 
about five months Imprisonment it will be more prudent 
to make a merit of letting them off, than to run the risque 
of a Verdict after an inflammatory speech of Mr. Brougham 
or some such Orator.’ The eight prisoners were aceordingly 
discharged without trial.* 

* Mr. Evsns’ comment on thii is the characteristic official assnraooe that 

every attention was paid (o (he prisoners. Since, however, there were only 140 
sleeping cells in the prison and there were already 560 prisoners before the 
conspirators came in, the accommodation was necri'anly rough. As for the 
property, all had been returned except the money collected round the hnstings, 
of which ^1, 3s. 6d. had been found on Grimshaw, one of the priionett. It 
would be interesting to know the ultimate destiny of this money. jC»o had 
abo beea taken from Bagguley and Drummond. * H.O., }$. 3. 

* Sea petition from Manch^r, Kaniard, February 9,1818. 
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We must DOW tetum to the day after the BbmketeeiB had 
started on their expeditioD, the Ilth Much, when the dark 
plot for a geneid insurrection at Manchester was first broached# 
The inlonnation obtained by the Government on the subject 
came from five sources: (1) A certain Michael Hall, alias 
Dewhurst, known as No. 1; (2) a certain James Hose, known 
as No. 2: these were both convicts returned from Australia 
employed by Nadin, and they had for some time been report¬ 
ing on the doings of the Reform party to the Manchester 
authorities; (8) ‘A. B.,’ or Robert Waddington, a weaver 
of Bolton, who figured in the Luddite business,* but had 
now for some lime been the confidential informant of Colcmel 
Fletcher; ( 4 ) an ‘ informant,’ name unknown, employed 
by Mr. Chipixindale of Oldham; (S) William Lomax, a barber, 
whose position is more diflicult to understand. 

On the 11th of March Lomax began going round to 
various persons, with wild talk of factories blazing, and of 
Manchester beeoming a Moscow that very night; amongst 
others he, or an emissary of his, applied to Bamford, who 
describes how the Middleton reformers rejected his mad 
proposals.* Lomax in fact met with no success in his mission; 
those whom he addressed thought him at best a foolish young 
man, at worst a spy; but it is not the habit of Englishmen 
to tush to the police to denounce wild t dk, and hence nothing 
was said to the authorities. On March 17 Lomax wrote 
up to Lord Sidmouth to inform him as a loyal subject that 
‘ there Egzists a Conspiracy to overturn Government by force 
of Arms,’ and promising to give every information in return 
for protection. He would like, he adds, to see Sidmouth, 
but his wife is ill and his clothes are in rags.* No notice was 
taken of this letter, and beyond a perfectly futile attempt 
to induce two men to fire some factories on March 24,* Lomax 
seems to have engaged in no further operotions, nor had he 
any knowledge of the great plot for a rising on Sunday night. 
Match 80.* 

The credit for this plot must go to No. 1, No. 2, * A. B.* 
and Mr. Chippendale’s informant, but No. 1 deserves the 
lion’s share. On March 17 there was a gathering of some 
ten or twelve men at the house of John Lancashire (in Middle- 
ton), called for the purpose of collecting money for the men 

' See p. afj. * Ptutagtt in tit Lift XaJieal, p. 37. 

* H.O., 4S. 1A4. * Fbilip’i (peecb, Haaord, Febraary p, tSl& 

* H.O.,4a. 164. 
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yiho wen alieady in prison. At this gathering No. 1 was 
a prominent figure.^ There was a good deal of inoobetent 
and some wild talk, no business was ttansacted, but another 
meeting was fixed for the 28rd at Ciiadderton. Here again 
the attendance was so small that this meeting was adjourned 
till tite 28th. For the meeting on the 28th, No. 1, No. 2, and 
* A. B.’ were indefatigable in whipping up recruits, but they 
only sucoccdcd in procuring an attendance of ten, excluding 
spies, and one of them, Redcings of Failsworth, had come 
expressly to protest against suggestions of violence. How 
far the othen were implicated in any wish for violence it 
is of course impossible to say. We have their word on one 
side, the spies’ word on the other. The only conoboiative 
evidenoc on the spies’ side is that of Richard Flitcioft, one of 
the men arrested and thrown into prison. After a few weeks 
of prison he wrote an abject letter ‘ offering to give informa¬ 
tion. His information,* whieh describes the meeting on 
the 17th, shows that there was some wild and futile talk, 
and that Flitcroft himself had gone as a delegate to Birming¬ 
ham, but as he had no credentials nobody would listen 
to him. Bamford, with the self-righteousness that made 
him unpopular with his associates, thought that they had 
become compromised by mixing with the spies.* How¬ 
ever this may be, the formidable meeting that was to engineer 
the general rising in Manchester two nights later * was adjourned 
that same evening, on Dewhurs..’s suggestion, to the George 
and Dragon at Ardwick; Dewhurst himself stayed behind, 
ostensibly to bring over late comers; Waddington went with 
the ten,* and with them was arrested by the police officers 
that same night, on inconvenience whieh Dewhurst managed 
to escape. 

Mr. Hay, who figures largely in these proceedings, which 
resemble his exploits in saving the State in 1812, was full of 
activity and excitement that night. ‘ I feel in a very respon¬ 
sible situation,’ he wrote,* and he dwells on the ‘dregful 

* See II.O., 41. i6S, for No. I'l ecconnt. * H.O. 41. 165. * ItU. 

* About u bud u cate could be made out uguinst Bamford himwlf for listen¬ 
ing to Lomax or Lomax’s emissary wiihoul denouncing him, and this Robinson 
did not fail to point oat in the House of Commons (Hansard, March 5, l8i8>. 

' Chippendale’s informant went further and said that aimullaneous risings 
were arranged for in Sheffield, Nottingham, Lekeaier, and Birmingham (H.O., 
4s. 16s). 

* The movements of No. t are oocertain; Rulipi did not know of tdn. 

' H.O., 4»- i6s- 
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intentioiui * aod the * loss of Me ’ immincsat but for bis pie» 
parations. In addition to the men arrested at theaetoal 
meeting, a few more dangerous characters were seized, in- 
duding William Lomax, of whose overtures to Sidmouth 
the spies were clearly ignorant. ' William Lomax,' wrote 
Mr. ]^y, '... is inclined to give evidence, and has dis- 
dosed several dreumstanoes, stating that his intention was 
to give Evidence, he acknowledges having written to your 
Lordship.' 

The conspirators from the meeting were not n very formid¬ 
able-looking band. ‘ All these,’ wrote Mr. Hay, ‘ are miser¬ 
able objects, but I fear, desperate incendiaries.’ * Lomax 
and Waddington (alias A. B.) were released next day. Lomax 
died soon after; * Waddington’s earecr ns a spy was cut short 
by his unfortunate arrest. A certain awkwardness arose 
in his case for, so wrote Mr. Ilay,^ Colonel Fletcher had stipu¬ 
lated that he should not be brought forward as a witness, 
‘but inasmuch as he is now blown upon, he can never 
again be employed os an informer. Our informer,’ * he adds 
proudly, ‘ stands unsuspected and may be of further use.* 

The arrests of March 28 were followed by many others 
under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, Bamford, 
Knight, and Benbow being among the victims. 

No suspicion fell on No. 1 for many months, till November, 
when Sellars, one of the men whom he had helped to entrap, 
wrote to his wife from prison saying that Hall hod always 
been ready to treat those without money, and had propos^ 
the change in the place of meeting on March 28. This of 
course cannot be true, says the borough-reeve naively,* since 
the instructions given to No. 1 and No. 2 from the very first 
were, not to push forward the plans of refurmers, but only 
to engage so far as was necessary to diseovery under pain 
of dismissal. However, Hall was now suspected, a distinc¬ 
tion he shared, it may be mentioned, with most of the 
genuine working-ciass reformers, and it was thought wiser to 
remove him from Manchester before the prisoners returned.* 

’ H.O., 42. 164. * He wu dead by November (H.O., 42. 171). 

* H.O., 42. 164. * No. I. ' II.O., 42 171. 

' H.O., 42. 171, and 79. 3. After Dewhurst'a and Lomax’s doinp were 

anmasked by Hr, Philips, February 9, 1818, the GoTcroment (F. RobinsoB) on 
March 9 declared that no man of the name of Dewhurst was known to Govern¬ 
ment. It was true that he was not known under that name, but on February 13 
Mr. Hay had written ' Most prinatt. We consider that hv Dewhurst is nwant 
No.i’<H.O.,4a.i74). 
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NaSwasnotsttipected tiO later, but aceoidingto the Manduiter 
Ob$emr oi March 7,1818,* where be is oalied Roe, both he and 
No. 1 had fled by that date. Hia last contribution to the great 
{dot was to hold a meeting on March 81, after the arrests, 
with five notorious characters and to decide that it was 
usdess to attempt a general insurrection since the military 
force was too strong.* The great Manchester plot was in 
fact over, and we now come to the more extended operations 
connected with the name of Oliver, operations compared 
with which the achievements of No. 1 and No. 2 are reduced 
to very slight proportions. 

Hr. Oliver, alias W. J. Richards, was described by an 
acquaintance as ‘a person of genteel appearance and good 
address, nearly six feet high, of erect figure, light hair, red 
and rather large whiskers, and a full face, a little pitted with 
the small'pox. His usual dress . . . was a light fashirm- 
able^lourcd brown coat, black waistcoat, dark-blue mixture 
pantaloons, and Wellington boots.* * According to his own 
account he was bom in Shropshire.* By the time he came 
into public notice he had already lived thirty years in London, 
where he pursued the callings of carpenter and builder, 
and also latterly of surveyor. Business had not prospered 
with him, and he declared that he had lost a large sum as 
a builder. The Opposition in the House of Commons after¬ 
wards ferreted out some inconvenient details about his past 
life,* such os the fact that he had committed bigamy, and the 
more relevant story of a rather ugly transaction with a Mr. 
Restall, formerly his master, a carpenter who accused Oliver 
of fraud.* 

Oliver’s first communication to the Government seems 
to have been made on March 28, when he brought an un¬ 
signed letter to the Home Oflice requesting an interview.* 

» H.O., 4 *- 175 - * H.O., 42. 165. 

* Sir F. Burdett, Honsc of Commons (Uan>aid, June ib. 1817). 

* Eskmination on June 1$, 1S17 (H.O., 42. 166). The MamAeittr Ctmrur, 
Much 3, 1818, said that he was a native of South Wales. 

* Hansard, February 11 and ^farch 5, 1S18. 

* William Smith, in the House of Commons, March 5, tSi8, declued himself 

ready to substantiate charges of gross fraud against Oliver. Mr. Bathnrst 
retorted that the affair alluded to had been referred to arbitration, and that 
Uiaa^ the ulntrator directed Oliver to pay a sum of money he acquitted him 
of criminality. Mr. Smith adhered tohis story, said the arbitrator was deceived, 
and aiked for an inquiry, ^ H.O., 40, 10 (Bundle 9), 

Z 
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At tins time he was mixed up with a certain PtodxiU, one 
of the moie violent London i^onnen, and whether it was 
for his own safety, as he himself avowed,* or for the sahe 
of gold, that he asked to see Sidmouth and piomised com¬ 
munications, is unimportant. His activities in the pro¬ 
vinces began on April 28 , when he started out for a tour in 
the North and the Midlands, in company with Mitchell, a 
hot-headed and unbalanced enthusiast, ostensibly for the 
purpose of obtaining petitions for Parliamentary Reform. 
Birmingham, Derby, Sheffield, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Dews¬ 
bury, Leeds, HaUfax, Royton, Middleton, Manchester, 
Barnsley, Nottingham were all visited, many of them twice.* 
Mitchell was got out of the way by arrest on May 4,* 
but Oliver’s own tour lasted till May 16 , when he arrived 
back in London and consoled his friend Mitchell by pairing 
him several visits in Cold Bath Fields prison.* 

During this first tour Oliver wrf>te reports to the Home 
Office.* He is ‘obliged to appi^ar as a Lilx'ral patriot,* he writes 
from Birmingham, and Mitchell believes him scut, he says 
in another letter from Wakefield, by the London patriots; 
• every nerve of mine,’ he adds with considenible truth, ‘ has 
been at work since I left London.* Ilis task indeed was 
arduous. To the more staid reformers he reprisented him¬ 
self as the friend of Burdett and Cartwright, introducing 
himself ‘ with Sir F. Burdett’s compliments,’ • bent on obtain¬ 
ing a monster petition for Reform, but insinuating that stronger 
measures might soon be necessary. To the more violent 
spirits, chafing under the susper'sion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, he represented himself os delegated by the physical 
force party in London, where seventy thousand men were 
ready to rise as soon as plans were matured over the country. 

> H.O., 43 . t 66 . 

* His own time-table is given in H.O., 40. 9. fiennet's history of him, 
which coincides, though all the dates are not filled up, is in Hansard, February 
It, 1818. 

* The arrest took place rather sooner than Oliver intended. See Oliver’s 
own letter, H.O., 40. 10. 

* Mitchell was afterwards accused of being a spy himself, but there it no 
evidence of this. 

* H.O., 40. 10. 

* When Burdett complained of this, Castlereagh’i answer was ebaraeteristic i 
*If the hon. baronet’s name had been mixed up with any of the proceedings of 
the individnals to whom be bad alluded, it was himself that he had to thank for 
it, and not his Majeatgr’i government ’ (Hausard, June 19, 1817), 
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At MOh tomi, tbe other tovBS were reported to be reedy 
for Botioi), eager to begin tiie great fight for fiberty, pro* 
vided only that the town he happmed to be visiting at tbe 
moment would mitte its arrangements. The object of all 
these machinations was to gather together recruits, or ‘ dele* 
gates ’ as he called them, to attend meetings, and he worked 
hard for this purpose, generally with less success than his 
exertions deserved. 

His second and more important mission to the Midlands 
and the North began on May 28 and ended rather abruptly 
on June 7, but in that fortnight he achieved a great deaL 
He was in an even more responsible position now, for be 
brought with him credentials from the Home Office, in the 
form of a private letter dated May 22 from Whitehall,^ to 
four or five individuals in positions of trust. 

*SiR,—A Person well acquainted with the Designs of the 
Disaffected at — and other Places in the Midlands and 
Nothem Counties, will leave London Tomorrow Evening, and 

will visit-previous to his Return. It is possible that he may 

obtain some Infiirm.Ytion while at that Place, the early communi¬ 
cation of which to a magistrate on the spot may be of material 
importance. He will accordingly be entrusted with this Lietter 
wmch he will make use of as his Introduction to you, in case 
such a Communication should become necessary during his Stay 
at- 

‘ He is an intelligent Man, and deserving of your confidence. 
I am, &c., J. H. Addington.' 

This letter was sent to Mr. Hamper, a magistrate of Biniiing> 
ham, to the Mayor of Leicester, to Mr. Lockett of Derby, 
to General Byng, and to Mr. Hay the parson magistrate 
at Manchester. The secret was kept from other magistrates 
with embarrassing results. At Sheffield the justices had 
thdr own private informant, Thomas Bradley by name, 
a silver plater. Now Bradley in his reports mode such con* 
stant mention of the London delegate, Oliver, and of his 
doings, that the magistrates naturally thought that Oliver's 
arrest was most desirable. At Sheffield, Oliver had found 
good if scanty material on which to work, including a certain 
James Westenhohne, who seems to have been whole-hearted 
in his desire to use any means *to effect the delivrance of 
our common country from the greatest Slavery and Despot- 
bm.'* 


* fLO., 43. 165. 


‘/MC 
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On Kay n, Bndky idates * that Mn Ox—»tba London 
defegate, was in Sheffield last Wednesday and agneed that 
* the ooncetn * should be put oft from Iby 87 to June 10, 
and that Oliver recommended that accounts of this postpone* 
ment should be sent by post to Manchester, Biixningham, and 
Nottin^iam. Again on June 8,* Bradley deposes that when 
he went to Wakefield on June 1 at the request of the magia* 
tmtes, there was much talk about Oliver, the London dele* 
gate, and the landlord of the inn asked if Bradley ever doubted 
that Oliver was a man of good faith, saying, ‘if he is not, 
1 and many more must be hanged.’ Bradley goes on to say 
that on May 28 he was in the company of Oliver in Sheffield 
and Oliver ‘urged Sheffield on,’ saying that he could raise 
seventy thousand men in East London and seventy thousand 
more in West London. The Sheffield party, he adds, have 
no other knowledge of the strength and numbers of partisans 
in Nottin^iam, Birmingham, and elsewhere, ‘ but what they 
were told by Oliver. Oliver is the Chief Agent and pro¬ 
moter in the business.* Elsewhere he states of Oliver, * He 
was considered by all the Party as the Man who commnni* 
Gated and directed things from London, and as they directed, 
so he acted.’ * 

The Sheffield justices wishing to nip the plot in the bud went 
in person, on the information of Bradlt y, to surprise a secret 
meeting at the Grinding Wheel on May 29.* The oonsjnrators 
rcoeived the alarm and took to their heels, but four men, 
including Westenholmc, were arrested as they came away. 
Mr. Parker, a Sheffield justice, who cummumcated with the 
Home Office, wrote to Lord Sidmouth to describe the arrests, 
adding casually in a postscript the remark that as he had 
a full description of Oliver be would, if time allowed, seitd 
a constable to take him at Leeds; if missed at Leeds he 
might be arrested when he went to visit Mitchell in Cold 
Bath Fields prison. This official seal caused consternation 
at headquarters; and in the Secret Letter Book is a copy 
of the letter Sidmouth wrote u> Mr. Padeer on May 81.* After 
praising his activity, 1 must tell you, he proceeds, ‘ that 0. 
is employed by me, that He is travelling under my directions 
at this time, and that I have reason to confide in his dis* 
position and alnlity to render Smself eminently useful, under 

* H.O., 43 . t65. * H.O., 43 . 163. 

* Bradley, June 6 (H.O., 4a 10). * K.O., 43. 16$. 

* H.O.. 79. 3 - 
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^Ment dnmmstanoes, I acooidini^y shall be anxious till 
1 bear again and should be nmch relieved by hearing that 
He has not been apprehended.* 

* It ms purely accidental,’ wrote Hr. Parker in return,* 
* that Oliver did not fall into our hands at Sheffield, and from 
a ktter yesterday from the Mayor at Leeds I find he had a 
siniilar escape there.* He added that the persons engaged 
in the affair in Sheffield were ‘of the lowest order and not so 
numerous as 1 stated in my letter of the 81>* UltP.* 

The number then suggested as a maximum was 280, calco> 
lated on the unlikely supposition that eaeh man who came 
to meetings had ten others behind him.* 

Mr. Parker was a second time rather too energetic to allow 
the plans to ripen properly. Oliver, as we have said, worked 
indefatigably to gather meetings of so>called ‘delegates* 
from different places together. He had contrived one such 
meeting at Wakefield on May 5, another at Mill Bridge near 
Wakefield on May 11, and he was now busily engaged arrang¬ 
ing for a third at Thornhill Lees on June 6. He spared no 
pains to obtain a good attendance. He did bis best to get 
a delegate from Birmingham, even sending over Crabtree, 
a foolish young man who hod entered heart and soul into 
his schemes, to persuade one of the members of the Reform 
party to oomc, but his efforts were useless.* 

Mwchester was equally cold, and Oliver expended his 
eloquence there in vain.* The only persons, in fact, whom he 
managed to collect at his meeting on June 0 at the Sports¬ 
man’s Arms, Thornhill Lees, were ten obscure individuals 
from Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, and the surrounding 
districts.* The attempts in this part of the world, wrote 

> H.O., tC 6 . * H.O., 4 *- * 6 $. 

* Mr. Jones, a lespectoble jewcUer in Biimingham, bead of ihe Reform party 
there, had been one of the first people seen by Olieer on bis former mission. 
Rather reluctantly a delegate had lieen sent from Birmingham to the meeting at 
WakeSeld on May 5, but finding that instead of petitions physical force wai 
discussed, the Birmingham reformers hail no more to do with Oliver’s schemes 
(see Bennet’s speech, Ifansard, February if, 181S). 

* On June 4 General Byng wrote that he heard th.at Manchester had given up 
the riting as hopeless, and that Olivet who had just rnme from Manchester 
eoifobatated this information (II. O., 42. 166). Alt the infiammahle material 
bad abeady been need up by No. i and N& 2 and A. B. Prentice, e/eit.,pp. 
iaS>9, says that • small band of middle-class reformers in Manchester had 
wp ne rf ttospy system too thorongbly for Oliver to get any footing (efineatiee, 

tit., p. III). 

■ aO,4a, 166. 
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Gesenl Byng on June 4,* after seeing Oliver, trill be decided 
on at a meeting of delegates next Friday, ‘ whidi He trill 
attend, and then see me, and immediately afterwards proceed 
to Birmingham. . . It is dear that Oliver had not meant 
ibese delegates to be arrested that day, nor did General Byng 
wish it. Byng wrote * that as Mr. Parker, after a meeting 
of magistrates, proposed arrest, he could not very well object, 
but he accompanied the magistrates and yeomen in person 
to give aid, and ‘ that I might take Care and dispose of the 
Person introduced to me by your Brother, who I knew was 
to be there.’ ‘The Person I alluded to,’ he adds later, ‘I 
was forced to seize upon, but I contrived his escape and sent 
him off by the Mail tonight for Nottingham and Birmingham, 
from whence he proceeds to town.’ This slight inddent 
was to have very important consequences. 

The ten dangerous delegates safe in prison, Oliver went 
on his way to Nottingham.* Oliver’s first visit to Notting* 
ham was on May 15, just at the end of Ms first tour; his 
second visit was on May 26, when he stayed till the 28th 
visiting the villages round; his third visit, when he came 
from Thornhill Lees, was on June 6. At Nottin^am be 
found an enthusiast ready to fall in and forward any pro* 
posal however wild, in the person of Jeremiah Brandretb, 
a half-starved, illiterate, and unemployed frame-work knitter,* 
of swarthy and what is commonly called * foreign ’ appear 
anoc. Probably he had a strain of gipsy blood. Brandtefb, 
to whom leadership and exdtcmcnt were attractive, entered 
heart and soul into the scheme. On May 28 Mr. Knficld’s 
secret agent reports* that Brandrcth came to sec him and 
talked of the ‘ general strike ’ to take place in London, Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Yorkshire, 
and other places the following Sunday or the Sunday after. 
Part of the plan was to seize soldiers’ arms wherever they 
could get them, to march together to London, and in London 
to contend for a change in Government. On May 25 he reports * 
a meeting at Brandreth’s bouse in the morning of five persons, 

» H.O., 43 - 166. • nu . 

* In Che case of Nottingham, as of SheRield, there are reports from another 
‘aecret agent’ emplojed Iqr the local authorities and ignorant of Outer’s 
posidon. 

* He wu Teedtiog parish relief at the time, ind with bis fsmiljr bid been 
‘temoted’ from Sutton Asfaficld to Willotd fsee Tri*U SrMdrttk amd 

Otk*m, Tid. t. p. 311). 

* H.O., 43. 165. * aid. 
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when theie was a good deal of inooherent convenation about 
the Brunswick family, the peopk’s cause and fukes. Another 
meeting took place at the Three Salmons the same aftei> 
nocm, of the same persons joined by five others, including a 
delegate from Bradford, identified in the margin by the Home 
Office authorities as Crabtree.^ This delegate discoursed, 
after Oliver’s fashion, on the theme that it had been resolved 
to petition no more but to arm themselves, and a vague dis¬ 
cussion followed on the time of the rising and the Brunswick 
family and the expectation that the London delegate would 
come next Tuesday. 

There arc no mote reports from Nottingham till June 0,* 
by which time plans hod matured, and Brandrcth had bear 
given, or had assumed, the command of the contingent from 
Pentridge in Derby which was to march out and join the 
other forces at Nottingham. Brandrcth told the Notting¬ 
ham secret agent that the London delegate was well known. 

* 1 asked him if they had any communication with any other 
person than the London Delegate. lie said they had not 
but some of tire Chaps had.’ Birmingham, where they had 
trusty friends, was to send a delegate. From other sources 
the secret agt-nt learned that arms were expected from 
London, that tlic London delegate was to visit Nottingham 
shortly, that the rising was fixed for Monday night, June 9, 
when Mansfield and Sutton were to rise at 9 p.m., Bulwf‘11 
at 10 o’clock, Nottingham at 11 o’clock, whilst the London 
delegate was to go to Chesterfield, Sheffield, Leeds, Man¬ 
chester, liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Birmingham, London, 
and then back to Nottingham. Next day, June 6, the secret 
agent reported* that the villages of Arnold and Bulwell, 
which he bad been asked to rouse, refused to take part in the 
plan; that refusals to join came from many quarters, but 
that all was said to bo ready for action on Tuesday at Bir¬ 
mingham, where Jones tlic jeweller was to head the rising. 
Those who were not killed were to be pul in a coal pit. 

We now come to Oliver’s arrival in Nottingham on June 6,* 
fresh from Thornhill Lees and from his interview with General 
Byng. Ho brought word that they were to begin at Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Wakefield, and Leeds on Sunday the 8th, and 
the Nottingham people decided that their operations should 
begin on Monday the 9th and sent word to Derby and Binning- 
bam to that effect. But now a curious situation arose. 

* H.O.. 43 . i«5. ■ H.a, 43 . <«. * * MA 
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Nem had leached Nottingham of tike ThomlaS Leea anesti 
and of Olivet’s strange escape. One of the small band at 
Nottmg^bam, Holmes by name, began to suspect Olive)!^ 
or Hollis as he now ealled lumscU. Was he perhaps a traitor 
in disguise? Would it be as well to deeoy him into the 
&lds and there shoot him ? ^ Some favoured this policy, 
others opposed it. finally a meeting was held at the Pun^ 
Bowl of about twenty persons, and Oliver was subjected 
to perhaps the most searching ordeal he ever had to face. 
He must have been a man of considerable nerve, for he stood 
the cross-examination well, declared, what was after all the 
truth, titat he was an ex-tniildcr paid by a mysterious friend 
to travel about in the cause of Reform, and persuaded them 
—also the truth—^that his activities were essential to the 
success of the scheme. They let liim go and he returned 
to London, visiting Birmingham again on his way, where, 
as was suitable to the type of reformers he visited there, 
he made free use of the uames of Burdett and Cartwright.* 
When he reached London his part in the rising was over. 
It only remained for the rising itself to take place. 

The story of this rising which was to embrace the North 
and the Blidlands is soon told. In only two places were 
there persons foolish enough to translate words into action, 
first at Huddersfield, and secondly in tiic Derbyshire villages 
round Fentridgc. At Huddersfield, Sheffield, Wakefield, and 
Leeds the rising as has been said was to begin on Sunday 
night, June 8.* On Sunday night a mob gathered at Hudders¬ 
field, demanded arms at several houses, met six of the yrnmianty 
at the bridge, exchanged shuts and forced the yeomanry 
to retire. When, however, the yeomeu came back in stronger 
force the mob was gone, and the rising, so far as the West 
Riding was conocmed, was over, though a few of the so- 
called insurgents were recognised and arrested.* 

That Sunday Brandrelh was sitting in a public-house at 
Pentridge discoursing very openly of his plans to an audience, 

> H.O., 4s. 166. 

* Bennet’* speech, Hansard, February 11, 1818. 

* H.O., 4s. 166. Byns writes on June to from Wakefield: I srant to find 
out * why the Rising was not attempted last night, for of the intention thn 
t am u t it a dmbt,’ 

* See Fitswilliam’s letter of Jane 17, H.O., 43. 167. Also see H.O., 41, 
166 (priefr of Evidence). 
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wbidi mdoded two special omstables, who weie so far ftom 
taking him seriously that they contented themselyes with 
mild lemottsttances. Braodneth and his friends threatened 
to put them up tiie chimney if they were not quiet. BiandxeUi 
recited some verses, probably of his own composition: 

* Every man his skill must try. 

He must turn out and not deny; 

No bloody soldier must he dread. 

He must turn out and fi^ht for bread. 

The time is come, you plainly see 
The Government opposed must be.’ ^ 

It is possible that in spite of his enthusiasm Brandreth would 
have obtained no following had not loeal indignation been 
stirred by the fact that some men from Mr. Jossop’s foundry 
at Buttcriey had been discharged on the Saturday nig^t 
*in consequence of their Jacobinical principles, and calling 
themselves Members of an Hampden Club.’ * As it was, 
a small number of workmen, at the most two hundred, prob* 
ably fewer, from Pentridge, Wingfield, and Ripley were 
induced to join in a noarch towards Nottingham. Some 
thought that when they got to Nottingham there would 
be plenty of mm and a hundred guineas,* others more vague 
' wanted a bigger loaf and the times altering,’ * and they aO 
thought that something important was happening every* 
where else. England, Ireland, and France, said one enthu¬ 
siast, would rise Uiat night at 10 o’clock, and there was 
much talk of a ‘ cloud of men ’ svi'ccpng down from the 
North and carrying all before them.* 

Encouragement indeed was needed, for the rain poured 
down, it was fourteen miles to Nottingham, and the expected 
reinforocments were nowhere to be seen. At Nottingham 
that night there was a good deal of agitation in the streets 
—not an unusual occurrence in that town—and about one 
hundred men were said to have gathered on the racecourse, 
but nothing more happened. On their way the Pentridge 
party stopped at nine or ten houses and demanded arms, 
and in some cases forced a man from the house to go with 
them. The insurgents were armed in motley fashion, 
mostly with what witnesses afterwards called ‘spikes* or 

* Triakf vol. i. pp. 75 f. 

■ S«e letter from Derby Poet Office, Jane rt {H.O., 4a. 1S6). 

* TVisfr, vol. i. p. 78. * liid., vbU i p rr3. 

* JUi,, voL L p. I7. 
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*«tidcB ^th things in them,’ thou^ the Govenuaent pre> 
fened to describe them as ‘ pikes.* There was one act ot 
yioknee. At the house of a Mr. Hepwoith, Brandreth, in his 
wild excitement, shot and kiUed a manservant. There is 
nothing to show that the deed was intentional, but firing 
through windows to impress the people within is a dangerous 
game to play. 

Tnth dwindling numbers and sinking spirits the rebels 
marched on in the early morning hours as far as Eastwood 
on their way to Nottingham. There at about 6 a.u. they 
met two magistrates who had come out with eighteen men 
of the 15th Light Dragoons and two officers to oppose them. 
What happened is best described by one of the magistmtes, 
Mr. Mundy:* '. . . about a mile before ve reached East- 
wood we came in sight of the mob who though at near three 
quartets of a miles distance from us no sooner saw llie Troops 
toan they fled in all directions dispersing over the fields and 
throwing away their arms they were pursued for a consider¬ 
able time and finally driven out of this County into Derby¬ 
shire . . . they did not fire a single shot and seemed only 
intent on escape.’ Some were captured at onee, others were 
beaten out of the woods and hedges like pheasants; in all 
about forty-eight were taken.^ Nev'er was war levied against 
the Eing in more spiritless fashion. 

Hitherto to those ignorant of the part played by Oliver, 
the outbursts, however futile in themselves, might seem 
signs of a grave state of affairs, but on June 14 the most sen¬ 
sational revelation that ever ncwspa|X‘r published appeared 
in the second edition of the Lerds Mercury, on the subject 
of Oliver and his share in the late disturbances: a revela¬ 
tion that caused a profoimd change in public opinion. It 
so happened that amongst the persons with whom Oliver 
had got into touch were Mr. IVillans a bookseller of Dews¬ 
bury, and Mr. John Dickenson a linen-draper of the same 
town, both members of the local Reform party. Oliver had 
come several times to Mr. Willans’ house, where Mr. Dicken¬ 
son had seen him, but Mr. Willans had grown susfadous of 
Oliver’s hints about the need for employing force, and had 

> H.O., 42. t 56 , Jnne to. 

* H.O., 42. l66 and 167. Brandreth ewaped at 6rst, and after vain attempiito 
ebuin a puiage to America from Bristol sought refuge in the ' secret aguats’ 
house ia Nottingham where be was taken (July 22, H.O.t 4a. 168). 
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«eued oommuiiicatioDS with him, tfainidng him a daogeions 
fellow. On the morning of the meeting at Thornhill Lees, 
O&veE had oome not once bat twice to Mr. Willans’ shop 
to press him to attend the meeting as a delegate from Dews- 
bury. His friends in London, he told Mr. Willans, * were 
alinimt heartbroken that the people in the country were so 
quiet.’ Mr. Willans, however, refused. Later in the day, 
after the arrest of the delegates, Mr. Dickenson chanced 
to be in an inn at Wakefield and there to his surprise he saw 
Oliver, and asked him how it was that he had escaped when 
all the other reformers had been seized at the Thornhill Lees 
meeting. Oliver was hard put to it, and could only give the lame 
reply that no papers had been found on him. Mr. Dicken¬ 
son knew enough of the ways of justice to think this a very 
insufficient explanation of Oliver’s escape, and his suspicions 
were at once aroused. Unfortunately for Oliver, Dickenson 
was the witness a few moments later of an incident that turned 
his suspicions of Oliver’s real character into conviction. For 
a manservant in lively came up to speak to Oliver and as 
he came to him he touched his hat. Dickenson making in¬ 
quiries found that the man was the servant of General Byng 
and had driven Oliver in a tandem from Ills master’s house 
to catch the coach. Dickenson and Willans put these facts 
before the Leeds Mercury, which published them with a strong 
article demanding an explanation of Oliver’s position, and 
declaring him to be ‘ a green bag maker.’ * 

This article saved Oliver’s Yorkshire victims. It caused 
great excitement, and cvcrj'rvherc the reformers began to 
put two and two together and to reconstruct the story of 
Oliver’s operations. On the 16th Mr. Dickenson and Mr. 
Willans attended before the magistrates to lay charges against 
Oliver.* On the 17th Fitzwiliiam sent an important letter 
to the Government, round which controversy afterwards 
raged.* 

> See alio Mtrmryioi June 21, 28. July $, 12, 19, etr. ‘ I l>eUeve the 
Zsetb MermryhM done much more harm to the political morals (if I may allow 
the term) of the labouring classei in this part than ever Tom Paine’s trash did 
—it is a most villatnoas publication ’ (Conespondent to Home Office, Febniaiy 
1818, H.O.. 4S> > 74 )* 

* ifr. Diekeoson’e d^rositioa was taken (H.O., 42. 166, June t6). Kr. 
Vraiaiw could not be beard because though not yet foimrdly admitted as a 
Qoaker be had eoascMBtioas scmples against tskiog an oeth (H.O.a 4s. t6f, 
JsmiT). 

■ See p. 373 beiew. 
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After gi'v^ imiiicalm (rf the WUlaaa and Diekenaon leveiii* 
tiona be wiote: 

'There certainly it very genemliy in the Country c etrong and 
decided ojtoion that most of the events that have recently 
occurred in the Country are to be attributed to the presence and 
active agitation of Mr. Oliver. He is considered as the main 
spring, from which every movement has taken its rise. All 
the mischievous in the country have considered themselves as 
subordinate Members of a great leading Body of Revolutionists 
in London, as co-operating with that Body for one general 
purpose, in this view to be under its Instructions and Directions 
communicated by some Delegate appointed for the purpose. 
Had not then a person, pretending to come from that Body, and 
for that purpose, made his appearance in the Country, it is not 
assuming too much to say that probably no movement whatever 
would have occurred. It does not follow that a dangerous spirit 
could not have been found lurking in any Breast, but that that 
Spirit would not have found its way into action.’ 

He then gives his opinion as to ireent occurienocs: 

* First then at Sheffield it appears that when the Delegate from 
London had made his appearance and sanctioned by his approba¬ 
tion the measures taken there, and had urged them to press 
forward and not to be more backward in preparation than other 
places, when therefore a Meeting of Delegates or Leaders of Tens 
was summoned for the important purpose of finally arranging 
matters for a Rising, and the conseque.it measures of operation, 
eighteen Leaders only, with four excuses, were present. 

'Again, when the grand effort in the Manufacturing District 
was made Sunday June 8th when actual Insurrection was resorted 
to; when the Insurgents came out in Battle Array, took post at 
the Bridge near Huddersfield, and had their Sentries at their Out¬ 
posts, who brought prisoners, or attempted to do so, to Heed 
Quarters, they are not reported to have exceeded a feMi HwuIraU; 
and such appeared their want of order, or their want of Arms, 
that having come into Contact with Six Yeomen upon whom they 
fired, and forced back, nevertheless in less than an hour, on the 
return of the Yeomen in force, not a Vestige of a Body, or even 
of a Man in Arms, was to be found.' ^ 

The revelations of the Leeds Mercury had an immediate 
effect on the treatment of the prisoners in Yorkshire. Of 

* R.O., 42. 167, June 17. Sidmonth wrote in answer to Fiuwilliam’t letter 
aad tHckenson’s decluation: 'The Statement is to me ineiediUe hat 1 think 
it so impmtaat u to reqaim immediate aad minute Investigatieo'(H.O.,4a. 
Iffy). 1^ only investigation, so lar ai one can jndge, was an exaainatks of 
*tte Penon known by the nanM of W. J. Kiehatda* by Home Ofliee 

m June 15 (H.O., 42. tfifi). 
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te ten ThomluB Lees d e le g ates, met to ansage tbe final 
phas for the lising, two were sent up to London imder warrants 
fmm the Gorematent.* nie magistntes discharged serea 
others on their own recognisances or on bail, and detained 
one in hopes ot further evidence.* The prosecution of the 
Hoddersfi^ rioters had been even more of a fiasco. Here 
Fitzwilliam’s influence was dearly shown. On June 28 he 
writes* that he has recommended the magistrates not to 
try to procure further evidence against others from the 
prisoners; be dislikes the evidence of accomplices and there 
is no hope of getting ‘witnesses less objectionable.' It is 
better to restore public confidence and not leave every (me 
with the uneasy feeling that they may be arrested. In spite 
of this the Government solicitor (Wm. Le Blanc) hoped 
to obtain capital convic^ons against six men for shooting 
at a constable and against eight men for burglary of arms.* 
He had rccdconcd without the Judge, Mr. Baron Wood, who 
shared Fitzwilliam’s dislike of accomplices’ evidence. The 
prisrmers charged with burglary were all acquitted; for 
the Judge treated the evidence of accomplices as valueless 
unless (xmfirmed, and the only confirmation came from a 
woman who happened also to have told some peo{de that she 
knew no persons implicated. After the summing up the 
jury could not fail to acquit. The riot charges were dropped 
when it was seen bow the Judge treated such evidence. Next 
day (July 26) the prosecution met with no better fortune in 
their (diaiges (»nnccted with the shooting of the (»nstablc.* 
Here again the only witnesses for the Crown were aixmmplices, 
and (me of these was, according to the prosecution, tampered 
with, and so told the Grand Jury that the yeomen fired first 
when he ought to have said the mob fired first. According 
to his own story * what he said was true, but tlic prosecu¬ 
tion had tried to bribe him by Is. worth of oranges to say 
that the mob fired first. However that might be, he was 
rendered useless, and grave doubt being thrown by the Judge 
(m the truthfulness of the other witness, here again the 
ptisemers were all acquitted.* 

> H.O., 4a, 166. • n,o., 4a. 167. 

•J>ui • H.O.,42.169- 

* The Gnnd Juiy bad thrown out a bill for firing at the constable, bat foand 
a tme bill for rioting and abetting in the shooting. 

* Sea Sherwin’s PolUiaU Xtguttr, Augnst 9, 1817 (II.O., 43. 170). 

* Tbe Govarnment in June had met with another dingreaablc 
WusoB, Freitwi, TbUUewood, and Hooper were all arraigned ier High 
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* How Uttte do those who triomidt on sttdi ooeuions, see 
that tibe Juron n^ect of his oatii has a dinot Tendimcj 
to the subveiaoD of a Public XJberty,* So wrote au offieial' 
of the Home Office on Lord Sidmouth’s behalf to Mr. Fletober 
of Bolton after the verdicts.* The oommenta of the AmuuA 
Register fonn an interesting contrast: ‘Against all this 
weight of power and influence, seconded by the public purse, 
a few obscure men and bo 3 rs, principally in the very lowest 
ranks of society, had to defend themselves. The odds were 
terrific; but with the zeal and intelligence of their profes¬ 
sional advisers and advocates, and the presiding presence 
of a righteous Judge, who knows no distinction between the 
lofty and the humble in the administration of justice, the 
trial by jury obtained another distinguished triumph, and 
the prisoners after a period of deep anxiety were restored 
to their liberty and to their friends.’ * 

The prisoners at Derby were to meet with a less happy 
fate. There was no Fitzwilliam in Derbyshire, and they 
were not tried before Baron Wood. A repetition of the fiasco 
at York had to be avoided by the Government, and some 
careful stage-management was needed. A Spcdal Com¬ 
mission with four Judges was issued and the prisoners were 
charged, not witii such simple counts as burglary or shoot¬ 
ing, but with High Treason itself. Mr. Lockett, solidtot 
of Derby, who helped pnparc the cases for the Crown, wrote 
that it would not do to have the trials before the harvest 
was over, for * we shall want at least 400 common Jazon 
from parts of the county in which crops are backward, 
and if they have to come before crops are nearly housed, 
they will make every possible excuse, and come, if obliged, 
with reluctance, and out of humour. This temper would 
be prejudicial to us.’ * He adds advice, which was t^cn, 
to brief Mr. John Bolguy for the Crown, for he is popular 
with Derbyshire juries and might be briefed for the other 
side; advice reiterated by Mr. Mundy, J.P., who added: 

‘ As it will be necessary in selecting the juiy to avoid those 
parts of the County that border on Nottinghamshire, as 

Tresioa in London. The GoTcinment cue rested on an accomplice, Cutles; 
the jnr; acquitted Watson, and in consequence the Ciovm dropped the othw 
prosecutions. 

* H.O., 79. 3, August 9. * AnnutU Rtgiittr, 1817, Chronicle, p. 73, 

* H.O., qa. 189, August II, 
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mIso thote parts in which the insoneetion broke out, and 
also those parts that are modi connected with Manchester, 
the summoning Uie jury will of course fall heavily on the 
other parts.’ * 

Mr. Lockett afterwards came in tor a good deal of criticism 
for having acted os if he were under sheriff as well as solicitor 
to the Crown, by using his influence with the under sheriff 
to name and pack juries.* The criticism would have been 
strengthened had his critics seen his letter to the Home Office 
on October 11: * ‘ I am happy to inform you that we are 
prepared for the trials. I have intelligence upon which I 
can depend as to every Juror. The list throughout is most 
respectable. There will be but few challenges on the part 
of the Crown,* 

For four months, till the harvest was over and suitable 
jurors were ready to try them, the prisoners lay in gaol. They 
had some friends, among them Joseph Strutt, the cumte of 
Pentridge named Wolstonholmc,* and a Presbyterian clergy¬ 
man, Mr. Higginson; and a solicitor tvas engaged for their 
defence. Their solicitor wrote after they had been eight weeks 
in prison to ask if they were not ‘ intitled to some other allow¬ 
ance as state prisoners besides Bread and Water, on which 
alone the greater part of them arc now subsisting; not having 
the means of procuring any thing better or more substantial.’ 
The answer given was that the prisoners were to have an allow¬ 
ance ' adapted to the Situation in life and the ordinary mode 
of living of the respective Prisoners.’ * Mr. John Cross and 

‘ H.O., 43. 169, August 33. 

* H.O., 42. 173. On July 24 (II.O., 43. 168) he writes up to say that as the 
Derby gaol is overcrowded and insecure he has ordered Brandreth to be iioited 
andasks to be authorised to iron the other High Treason prisoners. 

* H.O., 43. 170. 

* H.O., 43. 171, Joseph Strutt, manuheturer, was third son of Jtdediah 

Strutt of Derby-rib machine bmc. Joseph was a patron of art and literature; 
for bis princely liberality to the town, see Kelkin, eit. , p. too. Lockett 
wanted to have Wolstonholme arrested on the general charge of treasonable 
practices, and he wrote to the Home Office pointing out that it was undesirable 
to confine him in the Derby prison where he might get into communication 
with the other prisoners. The Attorney-General evidently thought that 
Wolstonholme might be able to defend himself and that a general charge would 
be risky. Lockett accused 'Wolstonholme of sheltering Weigblroan. Wolston- 
bolme was a man of great courage and independence. I Its licence, so LiOckett 
snote, enabled him to ‘ bid defiance to the loyal party.’ I.ockett hoped some¬ 
thing might be done by pressure from Sidmouth on Wolstonholme’s bishop 
(H.O., 43. 170 and 173). * H.O., 43. 169, August 9, 
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Me. Thomu Denmaa were oounsel for the prisonen, Moeb 
deariy tnzaed on the question whether (Hiver’s doings eonld 
be kept out of the proceedings. The suggestion that Chabtiee 
should be tried or used as a witness was soon vetoed bjr 
Mr. LodeetM *I do not want Crabtree. He will let in 
Oliver’s proceedings upon us. We will confine ourselves to 
the Derbyshire traitors if you please.* When the trials 
began it looked as if it might prove impossible to keep 
Oliver out altogether, ‘Oliver must come to be produced 
in court if necessary,’ wrote Mr. Litchfield, the Treasury 
solicitor;* ‘please send him at once with Raven, disguised 
and under the name of Maule to the George Inn.* Oliver 
came, but his services were not required. Mr. litchfield 
frankly describes the line pursued by the prosecution, ‘ avoid* 

ing all questions about 0 -, and not ever giving them an 

opportunity of introducing his name.* * A few days later 
t^y decided to send Oliver back, for ‘ we have resolved not 
to bring forward any prosecution in which his name can be 
brought in question.* 

Five*and-thirty traitors * were brought up for trial cm October 
16,1817, charged by a stroke of grim irony with having been 
‘ moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil * to levy 
war against the King, and to compass to depose him. The case 
of Brandreth was taken first. Evidence as to his actions on 
June 8 and 9 was clear and conclusive. The defence tried 
to show that what had happened was a riot, not treason. 
Could the jury say that * the five and thirty miserable paupers 
... arraigned here did levy war against the King ? ’ The jury 
instructed by the Judge saw nothing grotesque in so deciding 
and Brandreth was found guilty. ‘ A crime is not less a crime,’ 
said Lord Chief Baron Richards in summing up, ’because 
the man who commits it is poor.’ After Brandreth’s con* 
victiem the other cases were taken one by one and the evidence 
pven again with wearisome ropetition. First, William Turner 
a sfxme mason, formerly a soldier, was tried and found guilty; 
second, Isaac Ludlam the elder, also a stone mason; thiri, 

> H.O., 4S. 169, Anguit II. * H.O., 43. 171, October 15. 

* H.O., 43. 171, Oetobei 19. 

* H.O., 43. 171, October 33. Oliver’s joomey to Oerb7 had becomeknowa, 
aai putieekrf were pnblifhed is the papers caosioe considerable leniatioB. 

* Fert7-dz were indicted on J0I7 The ehaiges ■gainst eksca wets 
esidently dropped. 
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Geox^ Weif^tman a savryei. Deoman pmssed inooaTenieat 
qoestioiis as to the motive foi dnming a veil over evet 3 rthing 
that had occurred before June 8, but he received no answer. 
He employed all the arts of his eloquence to persuade the 
jury that the others were merely led on by Brandreth whose 
influence, * the influence of an eye like no eye that I ever beheld 
before,’ he magnified until he was even led to quote the 
description of Conrad in Byron’s Corsair as a portrait of 
Brandreth, beginning: 

‘ Who is that chief ? his name on every shore 
Is famed and feared; they ask, and know no more.’ * 

When it came to George Weightman’s case, his counsel 
merely asked for mercy without attempting any defence. 
’ Here,’ wrote the Postmaster of Derby to the Gieneral Post 
Office in Loudon, ‘ the finger of Providence was perceptable 
for upon this Jury one Eiidsor of Parwick had got in who 
would if his word is to be taken have starved the whole sooner 
than have found him guilty.’ As it was, he adds, it was 
difficult to persuade Endsor to acquiesce in the verdict of 
guilty with which however a strong recommendation to 
mercy was joined.* 

The prosecution meanwhile was hoping for overtures from 
the prisoners’ representatives seeing that ‘each case as we 
proceed will be gradually weaker.’ • These overtures were 
made. As a result the charges were dropped against twelve 
of the younger prisoners and they were set free, whilst the 
remaining nineteen pleaded guilt}' and received formal sen* 
tcncc of death. One of them, Thomas Bacon, had been 
much associated with Oliver and had acted as a delegate 
at meetings arranged by him. llis name came first in the 
original indietmeuts, but his determination to plead that 
he was Oliver’s dupe ensured the postponement of his trial.* 
* Old Bacon,’ wrote a correspondent from Derby during the 
trials, ‘ has been telling the prisoners they are not tri^ by 
their Peers, but by men of property. I name this to show 
you what dreadful principles these men have taught thdi 
unfortunate children.’ * 

* The tone of Brandrelh’s lut letter with its pitiful prayer, ' A rrayet ia 
trobel of Sin,’ aod his adjurations to his wife remind the reader of a loctl 
preacher rather than a Corsair (H.O., 4a. 171). 

* H.O., 4s. lyt, Octolier 15. * H.O., 4s. 171, October 13. 

* H.O., 4S. 170, September a. • H.O., 43. 171, October ai. 

2a 
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Indbdiiig the four tried at the begmoing then: weie twenty* 
thxee men found guilty of High Ticastm. ‘Your object 
WM to wade thiouj^ the blood of your Countiymai. to ex> 
tinguish the Law and the constitution of your Coun^» and 
to sacrifice the property, the liberties, and the lives cl your 
fellow subjects, to confusion and anarohy and the most com' 
plete tyianny. God be praised, your purpose failed.’ * Sx 
of the prisoners had their death sentence commuted to various 
terms of imprisonment, three were transported for fourteen 
years, eleven, including Thomas Bacon and George Weight- 
man, were transported for life.* Jeremiah Bmndrcth, William 
Turner, and Isaac Ludlam were left for execution. On Friday, 
November 7,1817, they were drawn on a hurdle round the yard 
in front of the felons and debtors, hanged on a platform in 
front of the gaol till they were dead, and their heads severed 
from their bodies. The rest of the sentence as to quartering 
was graciously remitted by the Prince Regent. ‘God bless 
you all and Lord Castlcrcagh too,’ said Brandrcth. ‘ I pray 
God to bless you all, and the King upon bis Throne,’ said 
Isaac Ludlam, but William Turner, in a manner described 
by Mr. Lockett as ‘malignant and deceitful,’ uttered os lus 
last words, ‘ This is the work of Government and Oliver.’ • 
This dedaration created a painful impression, which even 
the chaplain’s certificate that neither Ludlam nor Turner 
had ever seen Oliver or heard of him at meetings failed to 
dispel.* Mr. Enfield, the Town Clerk, and Mr. Carpenter- 
Smith, who was on the committee that managed the police 
at Nottingham, asked that they might see Oliver’s state¬ 
ments in order to answer the questions put to them as to 
the truth of Turner’s assertion.* ‘ Lord Sidmouth,’ ran the 
letter in answer to tliis application, ‘ would have great satis¬ 
faction in complying with the Request of those respectable 
Gentlemen if he could do so consistently with His Public 
Duty but at this period when it is the Wish of II.M.’s Govern¬ 
ment to throw a Veil over the Scenes of Turbulence which 
have passed; His Lordship deems it impolitic to extend 
the ^owledge of Oliver’s statements wtech (as you are 

* Lord Chief Bstrob Richards in passing sentence. 

■ Tarenty years later, when a Whig Goeernment waa in power, Piwtiee 
Started a luceetsful agitation for their retam (Prentice, of eit., p. iis). 

* H.O., 43. 171, NoTember 7. 

* Olivet, of coone, dealt with the priscipals, Brandrcth and Bseoa. 

* H.O,, 43.173, December 13. 
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MTue) idate to a great Variety of Facte aod implieate a 
laige Number of Fensons not connected with the Counties 
ai Derby and Nottin|^am, and convey much Information 
unnecessary for the Object whidi Mr. Enfield and Mr. Smith 
have in view.* * 

Oliver’s career is important in history because these methods 
of government were rapidly growing into a system. Prob¬ 
ably no English Government has ever been quite so near, 
in sjnrit and licence, to the atmosphere that we used to asso¬ 
ciate with the Tsar’s government of Russia as the Govern¬ 
ment that ruled England for the first few years of the peace. 
Oliver’s adventures were the most daring example of methods 
that had become habitual in the treatment of the poor by 
several magistrates, but the employment of spies, and of the 
kind of sjacs that pass readily into agents provocateurs, had 
become very common in the last few years, as part of the 
political system; Tierney declared in 1818 that there was 
no subject that demanded the attention of Parliament so 
urgently. The system was checked by two forces: the 
independence of the Loudon juries and the protests of 
the Wliigs in Parliament. No writer on the subject of 
this volume is likely to mu into a dangerous enthusiasm 
over the conduct and achievements of the Whig party 
as a whole, but it is clear that it was the rally of the 
Opposition to the call of Rennet and Philips that scared 
Castlereagfa and Sidmouth and successive Governments from 
developing these practices. The debates of 1818 on the 
demand for on inquiry into Oliver’s conduct, though they 
ended os all party debates cud, displayed a spirit and excited 
a siarit that made Governments more cautious in the future.* 

The Whigs were in many respects as indifferent to the claims 
and conditions of the working classes as the Tories, but they 
had preserved the tradition of the Englishman’s way of look¬ 
ing at this particular species of injustice. Men like Iltz- 
wilfimn, Grosvenor, Tierney, and Althorp, though they had 

* H.O., 79. 3, December 17. 

* There were debates in the Hmk of Commoni on Febmaijr 11 and Mareb 

1818, on motions for inquiry. On the first occasion the motion was rejected 

\tf III votes to 53 ; on the second by 163 to 69. There was a debate in the 
Roue of Lords on Febnwry 18 on the Erievnnees of the Habew Corpus 
ptisonefs which took inigely the eharicter of a debate on eipionnee. The 
uolioB «u negatived without a division. The Opposition were eweedingly 
active ia both Uoasu th r oeghoet the months of Fehiuiy and Match. 
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the geoenl point of view of thdr dass, had a aoise of iioaoiit 
that was revolted by the spectacle of wretched and igsoiant 
men tempted to thdr min in some wild scheme by a Govern¬ 
ment spy. Moreover as politidans, they saw the dangers 
of such a system; as it was, a Government that wanted an 
excuse for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act had found dm 
machinations of thdr spies a most convenient pretext, and 
it was obvious that the temptation to use them deliberately 
as {igenit provocateurt might be too much for terrified and 
unpiindpl^ ICnisters. Consequently the men who often 
had only the support of half a dozen friends when denounc¬ 
ing injustice in Paiiiament had on this occasion the support 
of the Opposition. 

The issue was a simple one. The Government had per¬ 
suaded Parliament to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act idter 
submitting to Secret Committees a mass of evidence tend¬ 
ing to show that the working classes in the North and the 
Midlands were preparing a rebellion. By the time that 
Pariiament met in 1818 it was known that tlus report was 
an absurd exaggeration, a good deal of Oliver’s history had 
come out, and it was everywhere noted that disturbances 
ceased when he ceased to look for them. There had been 
the exciting discovery of Dickenson of Dewsbury, and the 
prompt action of the Leeds Mercury. The middle-class re¬ 
formers of Manchester, who were by this bme a powerful 
body, had been exasperated by the machinations of the Lan¬ 
cashire spies, and their demand for an inquiry was voiced 
Philips, who presented a petition from Manchester mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers on February 9 and made a 
damaging speech about the Lancashire spies. Meanwhile 
the facts of Olivet’s journeys and conduct bad been gradu¬ 
ally collected with in^te patience and trouble by the most 
active of the little set of men who tried to expose and 
prevent the ill-treatment of the unsheltered classes. Henry 
Grey Bennet^ was the John Howard of his day, and his 
visits to the prisons had taught him a good deal about the 
spy system. In the House of Commons he defended tiie 
poor as the Seventh Beadman in Spenser’s holy hospital 
defended orphans and widows: 

> Bennet (I777'l8)6}, son of the 4th Eul of TtnkerriUe, and Radical li.P. 
Isc Shtevfhniy, 1806 1^ i8i>-a6, wu one of the half-down meet niefnl men 
in Parliament, but by a strange omisskm be does not find a piaM in the 
DMtuety »/ XtUuna! Biogrtpky, 
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' In Iae« of jndgement he their right would pleed, 

Ke ought the powre of mighty men did dread 
In their defence; nor would for gold or fee 
Be wonne their rightful! causes downe to tread!' 

His speech on this occasion * was a model of discretion 
and judgment. The Government’s critics had a stronger 
case than they knew, but even without the condusive evi¬ 
dence contained in the Home Office Papers they were able 
to construct an argument that was unanswered because it 
was unanswerable.* 

The Government’s reply only made matters worse. In the 
House of Lords Sidmouth called Oliver a ‘much injured 
individual.’ Lord Holland retorted that he could make out 
a better case against Oliver than Sidmouth could make out 
against the people of England from whom he had taken the 
Habeas Corpus, and Grosvenor promised to bring overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence to show that Oliver was at the bottom of the 
whole business. In the House of Commons* Canning dtad 
the first letter written by Fitzwilliara, in December 1816, 
and omitted to mention the fact that there had been a second 
letter. This disingenuous conduct provoked a sharp nemesis, 
for Fitzwilliam’s son, Milton, who had felt that as a member 
of the Secret Committee, he was not at liberty to disdose 
what hod happened at its deliberations, considered that as 
his father’s first letter had been brought into use by the 
Government it was his right and his duty to tell the full story. 
It was thus that the House learned that the Government 
had withheld from the Secret Committee what was perhaps 
the most important document in their possession.* Wilber- 
force made two unhappy speeches, for which Romilly reproached 
him with obvious pain, protesting at once his attachment to 
the God of Truth and his attachment to Lord Sidmouth. As 
a follower of the God of Truth he abominated spies: as a 
follower of Lord Sidmouth he disliked the proposed inquiry. 
His vote went to Lord Sidmouth. Tiemcy brought the sub¬ 
ject home to his audience by a simple analogy, making no 

* February II, 1818. 

* Any one who comperes the (sets set out by Bennet in his speech with the 
inibniietion disclosed in the Home Office Papers must admire the success with 
wbidt he bed pieced the story together. The difficulties ere obvious, for cd 
eonrse tondmit that one had been in Oliver’s presence was inviting danger. 
He made a slip or two but was on the whole singularly accurate. 

* Debate on Sfues and Informer^ Hansard, February il, iStS. 

* See p. 364 above. 
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wiM demand on their imagination. * Soj^xiee one of thaw 
artful infoimen persuaded a gentleman who kept five 1 kwms» 
to return (mly four, and afterwards not only made the fact 
known to the commissioners, but participated in the reward; 
if the matter were biou^t before parliament, would not every 
gentleman start from his seat, and demand an instant and a 
strict inquiry f Yet where was the distinction, except that 
here the lives of poor men, and not the pockets of rich men 
were concerned ? ’ 

It is probable that the Government fell under gmver suspi¬ 
cion than they deserved in consequence of their refusal of 
an inquiry and the line of their defence. There is no reason 
to suppose that Sidmouth deliberately employed Oliver for 
the diabolical purpose of fomenting an abortive rebellion, 
and this view was undoubtedly held nt the time. The guilt 
of the Government was grave enough but it was not this. 
They took Oliver into their employment without knowing 
anything of his character. Their own correspondents sent 
them information, early in his career, that would have put 
any Home Secretary, who had the slightest sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the lives and liberties of his countrymen, on his 
guard. Then came the disclosures of the Leeds Mercury, 
which were broughl^ to the notice of Parliament at the time 
by Burdett. When Brandreth and hj< fellow victims were 
on their trial the Government knew enough about Oliver 
to make them suspect that these foohsb ranters had been 
drawn into their ludicrous escapade by the craft of the man 
who was receiving the money of the taxpayers and acting 
as thdr servant. The temptation to pnxluce something 
that looked like a spontaneous disturbance was strong, for 
hitherto the life of the country had borne no resemblance 
to the pictures drawn by the Government in the House ci 
Commons. Moreover if Oliver’s part in the Derbystdie 
rising had been made public, the part he had played clsewhem 
could scarcely be hushed up. Sidmouth never professed to 
put a high value on the lil^rty of a working man, and he 
would easily satisfy himself that Oliver’s miserable victims 
were better out of the world or at any mtc nut of the country. 
Iffis conduct accordingly seemed less shocking to bim thra 
to many of his oontempomries, and the alternative of a pos- 
rible exposure of the entire system of espionage would have 
appeared to him a far greater catastrophe than a nusoatiiage 
of justioe. 
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The faistoxy of the OUvet affair is importaot because it 
iofluoioed Eng^h opinion on the whole subject of Befotm. 
In Lancashire and in stnne other parts of England spes were 
oonstantljr shadowing the lives of working men. This system 
had attracted little notice until 1S17, when Oliver, thinking 
to take rather more valuable prizes than his fellow spies, 
entered into relations with the middle-class reformers, and 
made the mistake of trying to draw into his toils men whose 
education and position enabled them to defend themselves. 
If Oliver had been less ambitious and contented bimself with 
the ordinary working-class victims, this great exposure would 
probably never have come about, and his career would have 
continued. Bcnnct pressed the obvious moral in the House 
of Commons, that Fletcher of Bolton ought to be removed 
from the Commission of the Peace. Sidmouth was not likely 
to punish a man for acting as he acted himself, and there 
is nothing to show that Fletcher modified his practices in 
consequence. But the revelations of this debate were an 
important element in the conversion of the middle classes 
to Reform. 

One other comment is suggested by the affair. To many 
historians the odium that surrounds the memory of Castle- 
reag^ is a mystery. As modem investigation has revised 
the traditional accounts between him and Canning, he has 
gained in reputation os a Foreign Minister. Recent military 
history has awarded him the palm of comparative success 
in a sphere where ail his contemporaries reaped imqualified 
failure.* In both these fa-Ids he has deserved the dbtin- 
guished reparation that has been made to him. How comes 
it then, some historians ask, that Castlereagh went to his 
grave amid a hatred that death itself could not abate for 
a sinj^c hour, and that his memory was pursued with a bitter¬ 
ness unique in the history of public men ? The answer is 
that of the three men whose government of England is sym¬ 
bolised in the two words, Oliver and Petcrloo, Sidmouth was 
saved by his comparative obscurity, and Canning was saved 
by his later life, and thus Castlereagh stands out in the popular 
mind as the type of methods that are odious to the English 
nature. Historians who only think of England as an ansto- 
ctacy in mortal conflict with Europe’s tyrant attribute 
to spontaneous malice the hatred that haunted the Minister 
who defended her with such resolution and courage. But 

* Fortescue, Saterj rftit Srifisi Arm/. 
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the mua of iw coontiymen remembeied tiw War Ifinister 
who salt the annies to the Peninsula as the Mmister who 
onployed Gennan mercenaries at the public flogg^g of Eng^ 
peasants, and the diplomatist whose heart never fdled him in 
the dark hoars of the war with Napoleon as the politician 
adio ngaided the poor of his own countiy as he regarded 
the Jacobins of Fiance. Hence in the Mask of Anarchy 
•Sidmouth passes riding on his crocodile, and Eldon weeping 
1»g tears that turn to millstones, but Costlcreagh is followed 
by seven bloodhounds and throws them the hearts of his 
countrymen to chew. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CONCLUSION 

* Education . . , would teach them to despiae their lot in lift, 
inotead of making them good servants in agriculture, and other 
laborious employments to which their rank in society had 
destined them.' 

Davies Gionv, President of Royal Society, 
House of Commons, July 1807 . 

'The poor man is esteemed only as an instrument for the 
creation of wealth.' 

I'oiee of tha People, January 29,1831. 

The system on tvhieh modem industry is condueted has two 
aspects: in one aspect it appe.ors as the organisation of capital; 
in the other as the organisation of effort. 

Men and women arc engaged in producing: they produce by 
applying energy of mind and body to the forces of nature. 
For this task they need equipment: they need machines and 
they need also fo^, clothing, and shelter during the process of 
production. This equipment is provided by the savings of 
the post, t.e. by the excess of things produced over the things 
consumed, which becomes a reserve of wealth and is called 
capital. As mechanical improvements progress, the help that 
capital gives to human effort in this way increases. When 
it is said of some industry that it needs little cajntal. we know 
that such an industry uses cheap and simple plant: when it 
is said that an industry needs a great deal of capital, we know 
that the operations performed by machinery am many in 
number or complicated in their character. 

. The rulers of the country a century ago looking at this system 
saw it as the organisation of capital. This was natural in the 
case of the old territorial aristocracy, the guardians everywhere 
of privilege and authority, and of the rights of inherited power. 
The industrial pioneers, who were assuming a share of political 
control, were fri'C from many of the prejudices of an old order, 
but their outlook on the industdtd system was virtually the 
same. They were strode, not unnaturally, by the vast and 
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niml leniltB tliat followed from the introductian of nuebiiusy 
fox whidi capital was necessary. Ihey thought of caintal u 
the master of human energy, for th^ argued that it depended 
cm the use to which capHtal w^ put whether this or that kind 
of worker was employed. The owner of capital might consume 
it, or he might build a mill in Lancashire, or he mi^t sink a 
shaft in Derbyshire, or he might set up a factory in France or 
Switzerland. He was then the arbiter of thousands of lives, 
for his choice would determine the destinies of thousands of 
men and women. He was thus the de facto ruler of society. 
He could turn wildernesses into populous towns or populous 
towns into wildernesses, for he could decide how and where 
men should live and whether they should live at all. 

The wise society would recognise the de facto ruler and adapt 
its arrangements to his convenience. This involved a esertain 
amount of suffering, in the form of low wages and long hours, 
but such suffering was inevitable, and it would only be aggra* 
vated by any interference with the authority of capital. The 
test of civilisation was not tlie kind of life that men and women 
were leading, but the encouragement and scoix* that it gave to 
the owner of capital. Show him the opportunity of profft and 
he will use his capital in your country and so enrich your people 
and increase the comforts of the world. Let him expect trouble 
and insubordination, and he will cither consume his capital on 
his own pleasures, or he will employ it in some other country 
where the capitalist is free from the danger of disturbance. 

Was this dependence of the world on the small class of the 
owners of capital desirable and not merely inevitable? In 
the long run they would answer, yes. The world was advancing, 
slowly for many centuries, rapidly to>day, from hard and 
barbarous conditions of life to a standard of comfort and refine* 
raent. That advance demanded the full use of capital and the 
full use of energy. How were men induced to use their capital 
for production instead of consuming it on their pleasures, and 
how were the workers induced to work instead of idling or 
drinking ? The great incentives were the love of gain and the 
fear of hunger. Remove the hope of gain from the capitalist, 
and he would enjoy his wealth instead of using it: remove the 
fear of hunger from the worker and he would work less dill* 
gently or cease to work at all. The capitalist system gave 
order mid method to these commanding motives: it organised 
the leading impulses of human nature for the general good of 
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tiMwldnd. For it gnaianteed the two eaeential ooodifaonfl ol 
prognw: {nodoctaon and accumulaticm, iodustiy and thrift. 

A society oonoemed only with this aspect of the industrial 
system made the security of property the object of its existence. 
What was the chief danger to property ? The discontent of 
the poor. The basis of this system was an inequality of wealth, 
educaUon, political and dvil ri^ts, that was not softened but 
intensified with the progress of mankind. Inequality breeds 
envy and hatred : men and women who found that it was their 
lot to live in poverty and ignorance and to bring up their 
children to the same prospect would be tempted to rebel against 
their circumstances. It was therefore essential that they 
should never know their power. Education was one way d 
teaching them their power: combination was another: politi¬ 
cal discussion was a third. The judge, the magistrate, the 
parson, every one who occupied a responsible position in 
society was to look at every question from the point of 
view of this danger. Seneea said that a great fortune was a 
great servitude, hard to acquire and harder still to guard. 
The wealth the nation had acquired imposed this servitude on 
its politics. The philosophers of an earlier and a poorer age, 
living in an atmosphere of hope, bad talked ol the good life 
as the object to be pursued by a rivilised State; the ruling 
class a century ago, living in an atmosphere of fear,had made the 
State into a police system, existing fur the protection of capitaL 

Let us now turn to the other aspect of the system on which 
nuxlem industry is conducted. A thousand men arc working 
in a factory with machines and appliances provided by capitaL 
Thdr enterprise, which looked to our forefathers as the organisa¬ 
tion ol capital, might be regarded in a different light as the 
organisation of effort. This body of men is producing senne- 
thing with the help of capital. Should capital in such an 
arrangement be regarded as master or servant ? On the one 
view wc ask, as our ancestors asked, how captal can make the 
most out of the labour of the thousand men : on the other we 
ask how the thousand men can make the most out of the hrip 
of that capital. On the one view we argue, as they argued, 
that the profit of capital would be imperilled if these men did 
not work long hours and live on a bare minimum of comfort: 
on the other we should argue that the power of those men to 
turn the help they got from capital to the best account, would 
be impaired if they were stinted of food or leisure, and if thrir 
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aatanl faeidties of mhid and body trere left ondevdk^Md. So 
witJi society as a whole. Looking first at the importaaoe of 
{neserving and dereloping a small rich dass, men like Sidmonth 
could argue that it was more dangerous to have an educated 
than a servile population.^ But if we regard property as a 
means to the full life of the community, it is clear that the better 
the health of men and women, the happier their homes, the more 
thorough their education, the more beautiful their towns, the 
greater the advantage they will derive from the help of the 
cajatal they employ. This was the unconscious instinct behind 
the revolt of the workers in all industries against the new 
tyranny. They wanted men to be the masters of this power, 
whereas their mien believed that men could find no higher 
destiny than to be its servants. For those rulers had converted 
every new engine that man invented into a new tyrant over 
n^, and now they had made the greatest engine into the 
g^test tyrant. The spinner or weaver, the comber or cropper, 
the frame-work knitter or the miner were all relM-lling on behalf 
of human nature against a new and universal slavery. 

If an aristocrat who hod ever thought about the society 
which he found so agreeable hod been asked to justify its 
inequah'tics, he would have said that a small class preserved 
the traditions of culture, giving shelter to art and literature 
and tile spiritual light of mankind, while the mass of men and 
women did the hard work of a world to whose finer treasures 
they must inevitably remain blind. The hands of the many 
produced the necessaries of life that the minds of the few mi^t 
give it the beauty of form and colour. The sacrifice of the 
many was thus the price paid for the self-expression of the 
few who could enrich the world with their ideas. The Industrial 
Revolution gave a new turn and a new stimulus to this view of 
society from the scope it oficied to special genius. The great 
inventions dazzled the age. The mass were to live and labour 
in ignorance that the few might invent. It was painful to think 
of tired children toiling to the mill in the dusk before the dawn, 
and straggling to keep awake in the dusk after sunset, but 
the buman mind was comforted by the thought of the new spin* 
ning machines that had mode the arrangements of yestei^y 
seem almost savage in their primitive simplicity. The cotton 
industry, if it presented the most terrible sacrifices, presented 
also the most intoxicating triumphs of the new system. The 
> Sc* waiiH, p. 338. 
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temptatkm to taeasuxe dviluation by lailways and steam 
power alme, always strong, was irresistible, and even critics 
of the political abuses of tte time overlook^ the sacrifices of 
that system in their admiration of its triumphs. 

For in an age of such ia|Hd invention a^ development it 
was easy to slip into the belief that the one task of the human 
race was to wrest her secrets from nature, and to forget how 
much of the history of mankind is the Ustory of the effort 
to find a tolerable basis for a common life. Man has been 
more successful in learning to control his environment than in 
learning to control his social cclatiouships; in learning to 
cooperate with wind and water than in learning to co-operate 
with his fellow man. It is not the obstinacy of nature but 
the discord of human wills that has been the chief obstacle to 
progress. So it was easier to invent the spinning machine 
than to construct the human associ<atinns that could make that 
machine a help rather than a hindrance to human fellowship. 
The effort to find such a basis has thrown up a hui dred social 
forms, from the Greek City-State to the modem Empire. In 
the greater moments of his history man has aimed at something 
more than outward order: he has aimed at a society in which 
men can live and work together in a spirit of freedom and 
mutual respect; he has thought of the State, in the words of 
Aristotle, as a community of free men. That desire, breaking 
against the old world of custom and authority, had given to 
mankind in the French Revolution a generous hour of hope, 
followed by a bitter hour of despair. From this spectacle the 
rulers of England had derived one set and fixed idea: the idea 
that the art of government was the maintenance of discipline; 
the power to imprison beneath an inexorable sptem of force 
all those s{Hritual discontents that disturb the life of hatet. 
Hence their unquestioning welcome to an industrial system 
that seemed to answer their own purpose and to answer the 
purpose of nature as well; to reinforce at once the law of 
authority and the law of progress. In their terror of the French 
Revolution they treated the sovereign hope that has inspired 
its best minds throughout the long pilgrimage of the race as 
an overwhelming illusion : in their confidence in the unchecked 
rule of capital they made law, order, and justice the sentinels 
of a new and more terrible inequality between man and man. 
The life of a society in which violence so delibemte as this is 
done to the instincts and the passions of mankind turns in¬ 
evitably into dvil war. 



APPENDIX 

OLIVEe'b UlTBR HUTOET 


Mb. a. C G. LiiOVD, the Libnrian of the South Afriran' Poblic 
Libntty, was kind enough to write to us after reading The Town 
Labourer to say that there was good reason to believe that Oliver 
turned up afterwards in Cape Colony as William Oliver Jones, 
Inspector of Buildings during the Governorship of Lord Charles 
Somerset, and he directed our attention to documents that were 
likely to throw some light on the point. 

From these documents it seems quite clear that Jones was 
Oliver. Lord Charles Somerset is descril>ed by Dr Theal as a 
high-handed and extravagant Governor, and his administration 
provoked a great deal of discontcitt Some of his critics roundly 
accused him of corruption. Certain of these allegations were 
examined by a Commission of Inquiry which was sent to the 
Cape. One of the complaints urged against Somerset was that 
he treated Jones as an intimate and confidential adviser and 
that Jones had received advances from the Public Treasury for 
buildings for which he gave no account The Commission of 
Inquiry found fault with these financial arrangements, and both 
Lieut-Colonel Bird, who was Secretary to the Government at the 
Gape from 1818 to 1824, and Somerset made statements to the 
Conunission about Jones which bear on his history. 

Bird, who was very hostile to Somerset, said: ‘ Lord Charles 
Somerset may now affect to regret having placed so much confi¬ 
dence in W. O. Jones, but was I^rd Charles Somerset ignorant of 
the character of W. O. Jones did he not know who W. O. Jones 
was ? and may it not be inferred that therefore he gave him con¬ 
fidential employment ? ’ (Theal, Records of the Cape Coloiy, vtd. xxL 

p. 168). 

Somerset gave some important evidence about the circumstances 
under which Jones originally found public emplOTment ‘ 1 have 
now only to add that the employment of W. O. Jones did not 
originate with me. When I returned from England 1 found him 
superintending the repairs of the wharf and doing the duty of 
inspector of government buildings, the inspector toving had a 
long leave of absence from the acting Governor. lieut-Colond 
Bird informed me, that Mr. W. O. Jones brought out a letter fiom 
Mr. Goulburn, ui^er date 10th January 1820, reeammeirding 
him for employment here, and it was in consequenoe of sow 
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recommendation of him that I eonhnned him in the appointment 
of inspector of government buildings on the resignation of Mr. 
Melville ’ (Ibid., vol. xxiii. p. 475). 

Mr. Gottlbura was Under-Secretary for the Colonies from 1812 
to 1821. This statement explains how it is that Jones was able 
to enter Cape Colony without the usual formalities, which at the 
time were very strict There is no record of his receiving any 
permit 

Jones was more than once publicly identified with Oliver and 
the allegation was never directly denied. 

Thus a colonist of the name of Bishop Burnett, who brought 
several charges against Lord Charles Somerset, accused Jones of 
writing and posting up a libellous placard attacking the Governor 
in the hope of incriminating Burnett. This charge was not 
proved, but in his petition to Parliament Burnett calls Jones 
'Oliver the spy,’ and Brougham when presenting that petition 
referred to this allegation (Hnnsanl, June iG and 22, 1825). 

Jones died in August 1827 without ever accounting for the 
public money that had passed through his hands (Bird’s state¬ 
ment, Theal’s Records, vol. xxxiii. p. 392.) Compare Somerset’s 
statement, ibid,, vol. xxxi. p. 275: 

‘ It has long been matter of more regret and vexation to me 
than 1 can find words to express, that the inspector neglected to 
keep his accounts in the lorm required, which has rendered it 
impossible to u.scertain with precision the exact expense of each 
distinct service on which the artificers and labourers were employed 
under him.’ 

He left a will, dated lOih December 1824 (Cape Archives 
Orphan Chamber Wills, vol. ciii. of 1827) in which he described 
himself as a native of Ponsonbury in the County of Salop, aged 
about fifty, and married to Harriet born Dear of Fulboum, Cam^ 
bridgeshire. 
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Goldschmidts, Messrs., 73. 

Gomersal, 304. 

Goodairs, Mr., 273 279. 

Goodwin, Mr., 272. 

Gordon, Major, 314 *. 

Gorgon, the, 99 n. 

Gosiortb, 39. 

Gossett, 207 «. 

Gossling, John, spy, 3r4, 327, 328, 
335 - 

Gotham, 265. 

Gott, Mr., 139, 177. 

Goulburn, Mr., 377, 378L 

Graham, James, 186. 

Cray, Mr. (of Manchester), lox, xoa, 
X05-X07, 113, X16, 132 n, 

Gieen, Gwirge, 269. 

—— ^ter, 239. 

Grenville, Lord, 287, sSo. 

Grey, General, 302, 309, 3x2. 

-Lord, 73, 280. 

Griffon, James, 178,179. 

Grimshaw, George, 348, 349 sa 

—— Messis., 71. 
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CM9M, Ub Instiw, 8z. 
Gfnvaaw,loRi. ae?, 371,373. 

Goniay, Mr., 63-63. 

Wjwf CoKKW Act, auspensioB ti 
(1817), 91, 94 . *00. ** 3 . *41. 34 *. 

„ 346 . SSa, 354 . 37 *. 373 - 

Haii^, James, S3a 

— Jcdm, 99 n. 

—— Joshua, 32a. 

-Samuel, 517. 

Hale, 'William, and Spitalfields Act, 
an 220 11.: on earmngs of 
areavers, 213 «. 

Haliiax, 2; wonted centie, 143, 
132 164: gig nulls, 169, 

wonted weaven, 202 ; and Ludd¬ 
ite disturbances, 304, 307, 314, 
3 * 5 . 3*5-327. 333 : and Ohver, 
354 - 

Hall, Michael, sot, alias Dewhunt, 
alias Number One, 330-353. 

-Rev. Robert, 251, 252. 

-William, 322, 323, 329-3sr. 

Hampden Qute, 119 r , $ 6 t. 

Hamper, Mr., J.P., 335. 

Hancock, BenjsLmm, 269. 

Hand-loom weaven. 5 m Cotton 
weaven. Woollen weaven, 
Wonted weaven. Silk weaven. 

— -Commissionen on. Report 

of, 128,167 193. 

——-Committee, (1834) 62. 

*28, 219; (1833) 69, 70, 128. 

Hanson, Joseph, 81. 

Hants, 211 u. 

Hardy, Rsv. R., J.P., 262, 263. 

Hargreaves, James, 30, 53. 

Hamaon, Joseph, loi, 107, lao. 

-Mr., J.P., 95 n. 

Hartley Collie^, 23. 

Hartley, Samuel, 306, 307, 326. 

-William, 323, 331. 

Hartshead Moor, 304. 

Haslam, Richard, 33. 

Hasbngden, in, 127. 

Hatten, 47,103. 

Hay, Mr., J.P., 67, 92, 102, 113 n.; 
and general nsing (1812), 290; 
and Flaming, 300 n.; and York¬ 
shire Luddites, 316,317,328; and 
Blanketeen, 347; on general in- 
an**action (1817), 331, 33a. 

Haynes, Messn., 228, 263. 

Haywood, 270. 

Headingley, 309. 

Heanor, 263. 

Bmp, So. 

Heath c oat, John, 233, 237, 238; 


lace isetory dHtr^nid, 238; 
damages, 342; nova to SavoiH 
Bhua, 242,243: prtant, 237. *43, 
254, *55: and boon 01 «««, 
256. 

Heaton, 27. 

Heaton Norris, 347. 

Heckmondwiks, 304. 

Helps, Lewis, and Ray, Messrs., 73. 
Helston, Mr., in 5 AiH<y, 306. 
Henderson, Mr., 128 a. 

Henfield, 127. 

' Henson, Gravener, and frame- 
I breaking, 235, 264; and Society 
I of frame-work kmtten, 229; and 
truck, 236, imprisoned, 241,248; 
free and distrusted, 230. 

I Hepburn, Thomas, 33, 39, 40, 43, 
I 45 ,46- 

, Hepworth, Mr, 302 
Hertford, 56. 

Hetton, 35, 38, 41, 42. 

Hewett, Mr, 281. 

Hey, James, 323, 331. 

-Job, 323, 33 *. 

Heys, John, 282-284. 

Hey wood, in. 

-John, 291. 

Hibbert, John, ill. 

Higgins, 298. 

Higginson, Rev, Mr, 367. 

Higher Darwen, in. 

Hill (X-oughbOTOugh affair), 238. 

-John, 523, 331 

-Mr. (Spitalfirids), 207. 

HiUeker. 5 m EUeker. 

Hinchclifis, John, 320, 324. 
Hinckley, 240, 230. 

Hindley, Mr., 273 *., 279. 

Hirst, John, 329, 33 °- 
Hobhonse, Benjamin, H.P., 172, 
* 73 . * 75 - 

-Henry, 103 n.; as Treasoiy 

Sohcitoron Luddite disturbances, 
322 n., 333, 334 ; on Nadin, 335. 
Holbeck, 154. 

Holcroft, James, 59, 61,63, 64, 67. 
HoldsworCh, John, 193. 

Holland, John, 294. 

-Lord, 229, 267, 373. 

HolUnwood, 289. 

Holhs. Sm Ohver. 

Holmes, 360. 

Holmffrth, 316, 317, 320 
Homton, 197. 

Hooper, 363 a. 

Hopkmson, Mr., 253. 

Horbury, 303, 304. 

I Homer, Francis, M.P., 77. 
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BbRockt. fi>« n* 

-Mr., 75. 

Hntnekan, Mami., 76. 

HerdUl, William, murder o{, 306, 
309,310; hismnrdeterB,3X7,3t9, 
3za, WA,329, 33 «- 

Motafalis, Uusra. (Bradford), 194, 
193 - 

Honldsworth, Mr., M.P., 103 105, 

106, 107. 

Howard, nomas Phipps, 170. 

Howarth, George, 376. 

-John, 393. 

Howells, Kichaid, 335. 

Hoyl^Nathan, 333, 331. 

-Thomas, 393. 

Huddersfield: woollen centre, 138, 
150; wocdlen weavers' umon, 
16O, 167: shearmen and 
mills (ites), 177, 180; Luddite 
disturbances, 302-304, 308-310, 
314 315 : Society for prose¬ 

cuting Luddites, 316, 317, 334; 
and Oliver, 354, 359; and 1817 
rising, 360, 364; trials of rioters, 
365. S66. 

Hull, 145. 

Hulme, Mr., 398. 

Holton, 283. 

-Mr, J.P., 385. 

Hume, Joseph, M.P., 310 317, 

339. 

Hundet, 150. 

Hurst, Jolm, 281. 

Huskisson, W., M.P., 31O-218. 

Hussars, Yorkshire, 193. 

Hutchinkin, Mr, M.P., 367. 

-James, of Bury, 122, 137. 

Hyde, 104, 133, 135 ». 


iLKEtTON, 348, 363. 

Indian cotton goo^, 48. 

Ins^tors Of woollen goods, 168 
184 ; under Worst^ Acts, 190, 
tgi; Luddite, 363. 

Insurrection, general,’ at Man¬ 
chester, of 1817, 343, 350-353. 
Set aho Rising, gene^. 

IrMand; weavers from, in Lancs, 70, 
78, ta6 n.; cotton spinners' dele¬ 
gates from, 134; insurrection of 
1803, 398; fraine-work knitters 
in, 330; shearmen in, 174; and 

a of 1817, 361; supposed 
te plot, 318. 

Iiwell, 137. 

Isle of Man, tya 

Italy, 49> 


J acKaoM, WiOiam, 344*3^ 

■ooWas, 9, 59. ». S 7 . W, 9*. 

361; of France, 376. 

James i., Act of, regulating eragti, 
86, 87. 

James, John, History of Worsted 
Mamsfaeture, Chaptw vi., passim. 

-347- 

Jarrow, 24. 

Jenny-spitmers of Stockport, strika 
in i8t8, 94, 95. 

-spinning, invented by Har¬ 
greaves, 50-53, 57 : destined in 
1779. 54 Pirliamentaiy Com¬ 
mittee on, 56: and woollens, 145 
150; and worsteds, 153, 153. 
Jesmond Dene, 35. 

Jessop, Walter Hilton, 180, tSr, 188. 
Jessop's foundry, 361. 

Jobhng, 43, 44. 

Johnson (reformer), 95 n., 100, toy, 

ti6. 

-and Brookes, 128. 

Joiners, 47, 96, i8t. 

Jones, jeweller of Birmingham, and 
Oliver, 357 359. 

—— John, of Bradford, Wilts, 
lyt n., 173-176, 181. 

-Wilham, t04, 105. 

-W. O. See Oliver. 

Judd, Thomas, 234. 


Kay, James, 167 n. 

-John, 49. See also Flying 

shuttle. 

Richard, xi8,119. 

Keehng, Rev. Mr., 320. 

Keelmco, 19. 

Kegwortb, 365. 

Keighley, 202. 

Kenyon, Thomas, lao. 

Kerfoot, Thomas, 296. 

Kersali Moor, 102. 

Keynsham, 149. 

Kidderminster, 197. 

King, Mr. (of Home Office), 6a. 
Kingswood, 163. 

Xirl&tall, 321. 

' Knapsack ’ prisoners, 347-349. 
Knight, WiUiam, 84,94 n., too; one 
of' the 38,' 397,299,300; arrest in 
1817. S 5 »- 

Knott, James, 338 n. 


Lacs iNDoeray, growth of, atS, 
236-238, 253, 254-356; lace 

frames destroyed, 236, a6t (see 
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«bo Ixmi^iboKm^: aondben 
cmiiloyed (x§3i), »ss «. S*» aUo 
Bouda set, net, Watp lace. 

Leoe ma n uf ac t ure, Commiaaioa on 
Children in, 256. 

— ninning, 7, *62, 263. 

Lacey, Mt., 238. 

Lamb, Otaries, TA* TkrM Gftms, 
34 X> 343 - 

-Gecom. Su Lord Melbourne. 

Lambton, H. Morton, 36 n. 

I^ancasbire, John, 330. 

Lancaster, t34. 

— Spedal Commission (18x2), 
292-296. 

LasMUes, Mr., M.P., 77. 

-Lord, 189. 

Latham, 230. 

Landerdale, Lord, 218, 229, 267. 

Law. See Lord EJlenborough. 

Law Officers, and 1818 strike, xo2; 
and shearmen, r74 ; and wool- 
combers, 201; and frame-work 
knitters' Sode^, 233; and Law- 
son, 318; and Yorkshire Luddites, 
321, 323, 328: and illegal oaths. 


337. 

Lawson, Sergeant, alias Mxmt- 
gomery, 318. 

Lmd miners. See Miners. 

La Blanc, Mr. Justice, 292,294,323. 

-William, 3O3. 

Lee, John, 293. 

-Kev. William, 221. 

Leeds, 2, 192,193 ; woollen centre, 
X38, r39, 164; and woollen 
nia^nery, 130, 132 ft. ; woollen 
mnners, 134,153; weavers, 167; 
uearmenin 1802,172,176,1770., 
178-180, 189; and Luddite dis¬ 
turbance 30X »., 303, 304, 309, 
313: and OUver, 342, 334. 35 ^, 
357 , 359 , 360. 

Lwds Mercury, 325, 337; and 
worsted mills, 156; revelations 
about Oliver, 362-3O4, 372, 374. 

Leek, a*4. 347- 

Leicester, 56; frame-work knitters 
of, 3, 5, 224, 229; centre for 
woouen hose, 222; spinning 
machinery destroyed at, 222; 
frmne-work knitters' resolutioos 
(X817), 244; parish authorities 
and minimum wage, 246; 1819 
•ttike, 230-232 ; and ' general in- 
enrrectiaai' ((817), 331 f>.; and 
Oliver, 333, 338: and wool- 
oomben, X97-199. 

• Corporation of, 232. 


Leloeeter, Mayas of, 840. 
Leigh, XX2 a. 

-Tbmnas, 348. 


Lenton, 260. 

Levers, John, 837 n. 

Lewis, Mr., of Brinscomb, 190. 

L. F., spy, 73. 

Libel law, 346. 

Litchfield, Mr. (Treasury SoUdtos, 
1817), 368. 

Littleton, 172. 

Liverpool, 143, 359. 

-Lord, 189, 229, 267. 


Liversedge, 304. 

Lloyd, Mr., of Stockport, 90, 92: 
and Lancashire Luddites, 274,292; 
and ' the 38,' 300; activities aftes 
Yorkshire Luddite disturbances, 
3x5-317. 319. 3*0-322, 327, 328, 
33 S-S 34 : aod Blanketeers, 348; 
and 1818 strikes, 95, 96, loi, 103, 
107, ri3 »., 117; in 1819, 12X. 

Lloyd, A. C. G., 377. 

Locke, John, ns- 

Lockett, Mr., of Derby ; and CHiver, 
353; and Derby trials, 366-36S, 

r 370 - ^ 

Lomas, George, 294. 

Lomax, William, 350, 351 a., 332. 

London: merchants and minimam 
wage, 75 : juries, 119, 371; wool- 
combers, 197; frame-work 
kmtters, 221, 224, 229-232 ; and 
L anca s hire Luddites, 274, 290; 
Oliver and revolution in, 334,336, 
358, 3 -W. 384- 

Londonderry, Lord, 29,30, 34,38 a., 


4 »- 

Long Holme, 127. 

Looms, limitation of, x68, 170, 171, 
x8o, l83-r85, 187. 

Losh, James, 37, 58, 43 n. 

lougbboTOUgb, 347. 

-lord, 2t4. 

-Lnddites; attack on Heath- 

coat's factory, 238; trial and 
execution of, 241-243. 

Lovat, lord, alias Rumel, 3x8. 

lower Darwen, xir. 

Lowmoor, 306. 

Ludd, General, 292, 310; song 
about, 239, 260. 

-Mrs., 317. 

-Nod, 243 239. 

Luddite disturbances. See Chap¬ 
ters rx., X., and xi. 

Luddites, Loughborough, 238-243. 

Ludlam, Lsaac, 368, 37a 

Lamb, John, 323, 332. 
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■MAOtA'T, t4lli 

Maoctosteld, mmI dOc, tit siv 

»t6, aip: ud BItnketaen, S47> 

MacDonald, John, spy, sMi S*d- 
338 . S 3 S- 

llachinery: introdooed foe cotton 
Bi^nning, 50-33, 57; opposition 
of voikars to, 53-55; intiodaoed 
fox cotton weaving (power-loom), 
71, 73, 133, 124: opposition ot 
workers to (1812), Chapter x. 
(1826), 126,127,128; introduced 
tor wool and worsts spinning, 
145-X56, 323 ; opposition oi 
workers to, 146, 149, 150, 222; 
introduced tor woollen weaving, 
r64, 167 ; introduced in worsts 
weaving, 193-195: opposition oi 
workers to, 194,193 ; introduced 
lot shearing, gig miUs, 169, 170, 
188, 189, 301; shearing frames, 
169,187, x88,190; opposition of 
workers to (1802), 170-188, and 
(1812) Chapter xi. ; introduced 
tor woolcombing, 203 ; op¬ 
position oi workers to, 197-200. 

HacOwen, Harriet, 327. 

Bladdocks, Peter, 131. 

Maitland, General, and Luddite dis¬ 
turbances in Lancs, 276, 287 ; and 
general rising, 391; on trial of 
'^38,' 298, 299; and General 
Grey, 313 : and Luddite disturb¬ 
ances in Yorks, 312; his spies, 
313-3151 5**13*7: on magistrates, 
316, 319; and Banowclough, 
317; and Lawson, 3x8; on 
Lloyd's methods, 331, 332 ; and 
Luddism, 323, 333 ; on Radclide, 
332: on Luddite oath, 337, 338. 

Malmesbury, 149. 

Manchester, 10, x8o (sea Chapters iv. 
and V., passim); weavers' address 
(t8i8), 117 ; and silk trade, 2x5, 
2x6; and Luddite disturbuces, 
373, 276, 278, 279, 286-2S8, 297, 
338: and Oliver, 334 * 359 : 

middle-class reformers, 372. Sie 
also Kanketeers and ' Insuirec- 
tioD, general.' 

tlanehesles' Coissier, 353 n. 

- Meresay, 387, 288, 296, 297. 

- Observer, 99 1x9 335, 


S53- 

- PolHieal Register, 345, 344- 

Manners-Sutton, Thomas, 11$. 
Mansfield, 265, 359. 

—— Lord, 227. 

Mt^to, Joseph, 368, afip. 


Barriotl, Mi., J.P., iiC. 

Manyatt, Sa muel, ago. 

Marsden, 309. 

Marshall, Gwrves, 269. 

Mardand, Mr., 373 «., 379. 

Mash of Anareky, 376. 

Msule, alias for Oliver, 368. 

May, James, 179, x8r. 

-Wiliam, 180, i8x. 

M'Connell's xnills, 134 n. 

Medcalf, John, 103. 

Melbourne, Lord, 35; on USnen* 
Union, 44,45; on sinners' stri^ 
r33; on Frame Breaking Bill, 
267. 

Meldrum, 345. 

Metksham, t47. 

Mellor, George, 306, 310, 322, 324, 
350 - 

Mephringham, 225. 

Methodists, 24, 230, 324. 

Middlesex irame-work knitters, 324. 

Middleton, 3, iix ; Lnddite distnrb- 
ances, 287, 296 (see also Bnrton); 
reformers and general insnnec- 
tion, 1817, 350; and Oliver, 354. 

-Lord, 241, 243 n. 

Milbanke, Sit Ralph, 14. 

Mile End, 216. 

Military, use of, in strikes and riots: 
miners' strikes, 17, 22, 35; Man¬ 
chester riot (1808), 78; Stock- 
port strike (rSrS), 95; riots of 
1826,127; at Horai^'s mill, 195; 
Spit^fields, 206-208; Lnddite 
disturbances, 262, 282, 284, 283; 
at Cartwright's mill, 505, 306, 
308; Pentridge rising, 363; pro¬ 
posal to sound (1826), 126; too 
friendly to people at Nottingham, 
340; Maitland on demamfo for, 
28711.; Grey on, 302; differences 
with magistTates, 310, 311. 

Militia, 172; disband^ to flood 
labour market and break Union, 
333, 335 ; used by nnempioyed 
workers, 82 ■. 

MiU Bridge, 314, 357. 

Millwrights, 103. 

Milnes, Charies, 336-327. 

hlilton, Lord, 77, 373. 

Hinchin Hampton, 159. 

Miners of Tyne and Weas (ssa 
Chapters u. and lu ): early con¬ 
ditions, 17; dispute of i8to, ai; 
statement of grievances (X833), 

a ; strikes of rSsr and 183a, 
apterin.; disatdntionafUnioa, 
45 - 
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>0»»W. S7f S8, 40 . 4S- 
>—> Toiwwiuw, 30 , JO], X04, 389, 

a9s, 358- 

— Somonat, 149, 300. 

—— Yorkaliite, 20 n. 

BBnes Report, 1843, sS, 43. 
Minimum wage. 5 m Wages, regu¬ 
lation of. 

ICtcheil (Loughborough), 341. 

-(reformer), 354, 356. 

Molyneux, Lydia and Mary, 393. 
Montagu, Mrs., 18, 19. 

Montg^eiy. Ste Lawson. 

Moore, Ambrose, 31 z n. 

-Feter, M.P., 184, 315, 329 n. 

Moorfields, 206, 209. 

* Mmcow, Manchester to be a,* 
550 - 

Mule, the spinning: invented by 
Crompton, 50-53, 57 : used for 
woollens, 149, 151. 

-spinners' addresses (1818), 97, 

lOI. 

Mundy, Hr., J.P., on hosiers, 246, 
247 n.; and Fentndgcnsing, 362: 
and Derby tnals, 3^, 367. 
Mnigatroyd, Nathaniel, 192 n. 


Nadim, Deputy Constable of Man¬ 
chester, 81, 88 n., 105, 350; and 
trial of ‘ the 38,' 298-300; and 
Luddite disturbances, 313, 326, 
334 . 335 . 338; and Blanketeeis, 
547 . 349 - 

Napoleon, 8, 319, 376. 

National AMOciation for Protection 
of Labour, 42 »., 131, 134. 

Naylor, Mr., 103. 

Need, Mr. (hosier), 224. 

Needham, Richard, 79; and Arbi¬ 
tration Acts, 62, 68, ^ fi.; and 
minimum wage agitation, 72, 73, 
75. 78. rzo; as loyal weaver, 90, 
113. 

Neltharpe, Golond, 3x3. 

Neefield, l^v. Mr., 22, 23, 33 «., 37. 

Newbum-on-Tyne, 38. 

Newcastle, 38; Town Moor, 31, 
33; Committee of Trades, zoz. 

—— Chromcle, 36. 

—- Duke of, 240, 33X, 262 n., 265. 

-Mayor of, 3X *., 32, 33 n. 

-(Stafls), X03. 

Mew Chapel, 59. 

Newton, 39, X04. 

Note, Mutiny at, X76 «., 273 «. 

Norfolk: worsted centre, X37,144, 
13s; silk, 2X1. 


Norris, Mr., stipoadlaty at MM- 
Chester, 97 «.: and 18x8 strikes, 
lox, xoa, X03-X08, 1 X 3 , tx5, xxdi 

Northampton frame-work knittsiB, 
224, 232. 

North Riding, X97. 

-Shields, 38. 

Nortbumberiaind, Duke of, 33 340. 

-Earl of, X4. 

Norwich, xo6, xo8; worsted centra, 
X40-X45, X32, X33; worsted 

weavers, 19X-194; woolcombeie, 
X96; silk trade, 2x6. 

Nottingham, 3, 33, 54, 56, 108: 
centre for cotton hose, 332; 
frame-work knitters of, see Chap¬ 
ter VIII., passttH ; riots on rejec¬ 
tion of Minimum Wage Bill(X779), 
224; ' system ot terror ' at, 243; 
strikes of 1817 and 1819, 247,251, 
252; and twist-net fever, 254, 
255 ; and Luddite disturbuces. 
Chapter ix., and 274, 339, 340; 
and' general insurrection' (18x7), 
342 .345. 351 n .; and Oliver, 354, 
35 t>. 358-3^1. 

- Journal, 265. 

- Review, 226, 250, 264, 266. 

Number One. See Hall, MichaeL 

Number Two. See Rose, James. 

Nuneaton, 214. 


Oastles, Richard, 3, X56. 

Oates, Joseph, 134, 165 n. 

Oath of allegiance, 279, 280, 3x9, 

337-318- 

Oaths, illegal: penalties for, 273 n., 
319. 537; shearmen and, 176, 
181; Luddite oath, 275, 276,378, 
290; trials for, (Chester) 39X, 
292, (Lancs) 293, 296, 298, 299, 
(Yorks) 325-329; discussion of 
Luddite oath, 335-340. 

Observatione on Woollen Machinery, 
X50, 151, 168 II. 

Ogden, John, too, 530. 

Oldham, a, 57, 59, 112 X33; 

weavers mamfestoes, X09, no; 
food nots (1812), 384, 

Oliver the spy, alias Richards, alias 
Hollis, alias Maule, ahas W. O. 
Jones, 95 u., 230, 300, 34X, 343; 
described, 353 , first mission, 354; 
second mission, 355-360; ^s- 
closures about, 362-364 ; and 
Derby trials, 368-370; debates 
on, 371-374: Intn* history, sm 
A ppendix. 
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Ordas in ConBeil (1807), 8, 8a, 83. 
*>Si 303 > 8 < 9 ; ot November 1831, 
156. 

Owen, Robert, s, sa o-t 306. 

Oxford, 200 M. 

PAOiaAM, III. 

Paisley, 5a. 

Palmer, George, of Leeds, x^a, xjB, 

_* 79 - 

Palmeiaton, Lord, 237. 

Paper makers, 87, i8r. 

Paptdewick, 37. 

Parish authorities and mioimum 
«Me: frame-work Initters, 246, 
a48, 250; cotton weavers, 124- 
136 . 

-employment of x>oor, 240, 244, 

34 S- 

— relief, payment of wages from; 
cotton weavers, 92,128 ; worsted 
spinners, 154; woollen weavers, 
166; ribbon weavers, 211. 

Park, j. A., and trials of Lancashire 
Luddites, 294, 295 ; of Yorkshire 
Luddites, 324, 329, 334. 

Parke, Mr. Justice, 44. 

Parker, Mr., J.P. of Sheffield, 356. 
358. 

—— John (horier), 347, 248. 

Parkin, Earl, 321, 323. 

Parkinson, Samuel, 53. 

Famell, John, 292. 

Patten-ring makers, 181. 

Paul, Wyatt and, jt. 

Payne, Mr., of Burbage, 327. 

FOaca Preservation Bill (1812), 318, 
S>9- 

Peck, Joseph, 269. 

Peel, Robert (the elder), 34. 

—— Sir Robert (first Bart.l, 3, 66, 
100; smd minimum wage, 75-77. 

-(second Bart.), 318. 

Pelham, Lord, 181. 

Pembroke, Lord, 175. 

Fendrill (reformer), 354. 

Itetridge, 263 : rising, 359-38* ; 
curate of, 367. 

Perceval, Spencer, 74,175,292; and 
minimum wage (1808), 76, 77. 

Paterloo, 10, 26, 120, laa, 375. 

Pewsey, 148 n. 

Philip and Mary, stcluta of. See 
Looms, limitation of. 

Philips, G., M.P., and spies, 350 

_55t «•. 35* 37*. 87»- 

Picketing, log. 

Pickford, Mr., J.P. She RatcUSe, 
Joaeph. 


Pigott, Mr., H.P., 367. 

PilkiDgton, lit. 

-mbert, T13, itS, 119. 

IPitmen. See Miners. 

Pitt, William, 60,169; and ArUtra- 
tion Act, 63, 63; and woollen 
laws, 183-186. 

Place, Frands, 218. 

Playfair (spy), 315. 

Plymouth, toy. 

Poaching, 225, 241. 

Point-net trade, 228, 236. 

Poley, Benjamin, 269. 

Political Union (Northumberland), 
35 - 

Poor, Society for Bettering Con¬ 
dition of, 20, 148 n. 

-Law Authorities. See Parish. 

-Law Commission (1834), 128. 

Porters (London), 209. 

Portland, Duke of, 60. 

Posse comitatus, 262 *. 

Potteries, 103. 

Power-loom: invented by Cart¬ 
wright, 71: nse of, for cottons, 
71, 72, 123, 124: effects on 
spinners, 124 n.; campaign 
gainst (1812), see Chapter x., 
passim; destruction of (1826), 
126-128 ; for woollens, 139, 164, 
167; for worsteds, 193-195. 

-weavers, strike at Stockport 

(1818), 95, 96. 

Prentice, A.: History of Manchester, 
78 «., 81, 286, 287, 343 n. ; on 
Oliver, 557 n.; and Derby 
prisoners, 370 n. 

Prescott, Rev., J.P. of Stockport, 

* 73 . * 74 . * 79 , 3 * 5 . 337 - 

Press gang, 170. 

1 Preston, 54, 55, 75, 81,93,121,134. 

j- (reformer), 104, 365 ti. 

j Prestwich, iii, 113 n., 290. 

I Priestley, Dr., 9. 

I Prince Regent; Blanketeers and, 
■ 54 *. 344 - 347 . 3491 and I’nrby 

rioters, 370. 

Pnvy CouDcil, Committee for Trade, 
185. 

PneUeebnreh, 147 a. 

Pudsey, 139. 

RacxBEaTH, 196. 

Radcliffe, Joseph, J.F., afterwards 
Sir,9;andYork^teLuddites,3oa, 
3 * 6 . 3 * 7 , 3 * 9 , 5 **, 3 * 4 . 33 *. 333 - 

— Samuel, 296 n. 

-William, of Stockport: on 

weavers' golden age, 58,39 n., 69; 
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«nd powa» 4 oan, 71, 273; ud 
Luddite distortwuees, 271^ 279. 

Ranttw (Id« of Uw>), 13a 

Rutclifi, 280. 

RaTun, 368. 

Ravdon miU, 303, 309. 

Rawfolds mill, destruction of, 304, 
307-309. Sm also Cartwright, 
VTimarn. 

Rawtonstall, 127. 

Ray, Messrs, (hosiers), 232-234. 

Raynes, Captain, 313, 314, 337. 

Read, Mr., 170 n., 17a, 175,176,181, 
185. 

Reading, silk trade, 214, 216. 

Redaings of Foulsworth, 351. 

Reform Bill, 35, 45. 

Reform movement, 10, 11; miners 
and, 26, 35 ; cotton weavers and 
(1808-1809), do: turn to Reform, 
(1811) 84, 85, 94, (i8i6) 89-91 : 
and Luddite disturbances (1812), 
276, 286 ; ‘ the 38 ' and, 297-300 ; 
and ‘ general insurrection * in 
xSry, 350; and Ohver, 354, 337. 
360, 302, 375; connection with 
1818 strikes, 100, loi, 113, 116, 
119; 1819 a^tation, 69,120,121; 
Ldoghborongh Luddites and, 
241; Cobt^ on frame-work 
knitters and, 252 n. 

Reformers, early, 9. 

Regulation of w^es. 5 w Wages. 

Restall, 353. 

Besults of Machinery, The, 4. 

Revolntion, Industrial, 2^. 

-in France (1830), 132. 

Rhodes, Messrs., 2^. 

Rhymes, doggerel, 64. 

RibUesdale, 79 n. 

Ribbon weavers of Coventry, an, 
217, 218; and miniumm wage, 
214, 215; prosecution of Com¬ 
mittee, 215, 216, 253. 

-Weavers’ Petitions, of Leek, 

214; Committee on (1818), 210 «., 


211 M., 212 «., 213 «., 214 a., 215. 
Ricardo, 217. 

Richards, ijord Chief Baron, 368, 
370. 

—— W. J. See Oliver. 

Ridley, J. B., 14. 

Riot Act, 284, 334, 547 a. 

3di. 

Ripon, 197. 

‘ Ririttg, general,* of iSia, 273,275, 
289^1, 317. See alto Insurrec¬ 
tion, gaoeral. 

BMag «laboonn (1816}, tfg. 


Roberson, Rev. Hamteoad, 308, 
307. 3 * 4 - 

Robertown, 307. 

Robespierre, 241. 

Robinson, F., M.P., 351 a,, 332 a. 

Rochdale: riots in 1808, 78-80; 
woollen weavers, 163. 

Rodbury, 160. 

Roller spinning, 31. 

RoUcston, Mr., J.P., 24r, 242 a. 

Rormlly, Sir Samuel, 230, 267, 373. 

Rose, George, 185 ; and ArUtratiott 
Act, 68, 72, 74: and minimum 
wage, 7 <>. 77 - 

Rose, James, spy, alias Number 
Two, 350-353. 

Ross, Sir Uenry, 33 a. 

Rowe and Duncough. Sea Vlest 
Houghton factory. 

Rowland and Burrs, 75. 

Koyles, George, 276. 

Royton, 9, 80, 354. 

Ruddington, 265. 

Russel. See Lord Lovat 

Rutland, Duke of, 240, 251, 252. 

Ryder, Mr. (Secretary of State), 273, 
292. 


/S/. 5 m Stones. 

Saddleworth, r8o, 289, 313. 

Sadler, Micbael, 9 a., 136. 

Salford, 59, or, t>6 a. 

Sahsbury Assises (1802 and 1803), 
180, 181. 

* Sam, Little,* 242 a. 

Samm, New, 197. 

Savage, 242. 

Sawbridge (sherifi), 208. 

Sawley, 265. 

Sawyers, 181. 

' S.C.S' (special constables) in York¬ 
shire Luddite disturbances, 313, 
3 > 4 . 337 - 


Scarlett, James, 299. 

Schofield, John, 320, 324. 

Scotland, 67, 234, 3x5, 340; 

weavers, 83, 86; shearmen, 174; 
silk, 210; frame-work knittoa, 
230, 232. 

Scots Greys, 285. 

Scott, Mr., J.P., 312, 3x9, 338. 
Scribbling, -,7 a., 149, X73. 
Seamen, 19. 

Searle, Major, 3x2, 325. 

Secret Agent of Nottingham, ags, 
239; on OUver, 358, 339. 

~ Letter Book, 349, 

Seddon, Jobii,l 9 - 
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SaaBd, 147. 

S«U»n, 3SX 

Sect Bysten iot minera hi Sootlaod, 

X8. 

SeMement, parish, 13. 

Shav, Coloari, 131,133, 13s n. 

Sbaaring frames, 1^, »73. >87. *88, 
190; destmction of, in iSia, $et 
Chapter xi. 

Shearmen or croppers, r6y, 190; 
vork of, 169; campaign against 
gig miUs (1803), ryt-iSo; peti¬ 
tions against sospsnding KUs, 
i8i-i88; Bill of, 146, 183, 184; 
ask to emigrate, 189; system of 
work in Yorkshire, 301. Sea also 
Chapter xi. 

Sheffi^, 312; food riots (1812), 
309, 321; and general insurrec¬ 
tion (1817), 342, 351 a.; and 
Oliver, 354-360, 364. 

Sheppard of Uley, 162, 163, x68 «. 

-William, 149 n. 

Shepton Mallet, 145, 146. 

Sheridan, 267. 

Shen 0 s, and Spitalfields, 208. 

Sberwin, Joseph, 273 n. 

Sherwood Forest, 259. 

Shipl^, 194. 

-C. (hosier), 265. 

Shirley, 304, 305. 

Shoemakers, 47, 103, t8i. 

Sholl, Hisfoncai Account of Silk, 
212 tt. 

Shoploom system, 163, 187 w., 193. 

Shudehill Market, 287. 

Sidmouth, Lord, 76, 95 122, 

*35 * 44 . *79 «■. 300. 334 . 347 . 

348: and regulation of a-ages, 
87, 90, qi ; and 1818 strike, 116; 
cmd emigration of shearmen, 189; 
and Frame-Work Kmtting Bill, 
229; and Yorkshire Luddites, 
311, 3x2; on spies from S.W., 
315; on Lawson, 318; and 
Lomax, 350, 352: and Oliver, 


MaodeefieM, 214, 215; of Leek, 
2x4 n.; of Reading, 2x4. Sea 
alto Ribbon weavers. 

Silvester, Cotond, J.P., 78, 290, 
298. 

Simcoe, Lieut-General, 200. 

Simpson, Samuel, 232, 234. 

Sinecures, 89, qx n., 100, 290. 

‘ Single press' lace. 228, 260 «. 

Singleton, John, 60. 

Sldpsey, 44. 

Slater, 241 n. 

-Samuel, 239. 

Smalley, 263. 

Smart, Professor, Economic Annals, 

8 88 tt. 

Smith, Mr. (writer of paper on 
weavers* wages), 92. 

-Adam, 63, 112, 123. 

-Hann^, 294. 

-James, 296. 

-John, 207 i». 

-Thomas, 324. 

Wilham, H.P., 353 n. 

‘ Snipsheats, Generd,' 302. 

Snow, of Leicester, 248. 

Soldiers, discharged, and unemploy¬ 
ment, 70, 88, 172, X7S, tSS; and 
soup, 188. 

Somerset, X97; clothing district, 
137, 146, 149, 158, 159. 162, 

l 63 176. 

Lord Charles, 377, 378. 

Soup, noicule of, 89. 

I Southwark, 197, 200 n. 

• Southwell, 225, 258, 264. 

I Sowden, 329, 331. 

I Spanish wool, 162. 

‘ Sjiecial Commissions; Cheshire 
Luddites, 201, 292 ; Lancashire 
Luddites, 292-297; Yorkshire 
Luddites, 321, 3 * 3 - 33 *: Derby 
rioters (1817), 366-370. 

Special constaUes. See ' S.C.S.* 

Speenhamland system, rad. See 
also Parish relief. 


334 . 336, 364 370. 371. 373 - Spencer, J. B., ft Co., 75. 

376: and trials of Huddersfield -Lord, 73 n., 186. 

rioters, 366. Spenser, Edmund, 372, 373. 

Silk, prohibition of foreign, 206. Spies and informers: first mention of 

-stocking makers' address industrial spies (rSor), 67; Bills 

(l8xr), 266. for, 73, 277 : part in Lancashire 

—— weavers of Spitalfidds, 47, Luddite disturbances (1812), 

X04 (see Chapter vii.); early 273 fl.; responsibility lor Luddite 

rioting, 205-208; Spitalfields Act oath, 275, 337, 338; employmmit 

(* 773 )i* 09 -*>*:*o*>*ti***t&oi> 8 *f> in Yorkshire Luddite disturb- 
2X2, 2x3: wages, 2x3; qpposi- anoes (x8i2), 313 S.; proposal to 

tion to repeal of Aci^ 2x8, 2x9; nse sines from S.W. in Yorkduxe^ 

tetes history, 219, 220; of 3x4: employment in Mottingham 
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(* 8 I 5 ), ass, 839: protests of 
Manchester merchants against nse 
of, 37s; activities about' general 
insnrrectian' ^8x7), 550-35S: •fa- 
bates on, in Fariiament, 279 
300,371-374: e&ct of, in making 
workm suspicions, 250. Stt also 
* B/: ‘ Brother to No. 2 ‘; Brough¬ 
ton, Thomas; 'C*; Fleming, 
Samud; Hall, Michael; Gossling, 
John ; L. F.; MacDonald, John ; 
Oliver; Rose, James; ‘ S.C.s *; 
Secret Agent of Nottingham; 
Stones, John and Simon; ‘T.’; 
Waddmgton, Robert. 

Spitalfields Act, 72, 8j ; passing of, 
209; effects of, 210-212 ; sug¬ 
gest^ extension, 68, 2t4-2i6; 
repeal of, 216-219. I 

-weavers. Sm Silk weavers. ' 

Spring l(X>ms. Ste Flying shuttle. 

Stafford, 43, 56, 348. 

Stalybridge, 93,104, 347; spinners' 
strike (1830), 131-135. 

Stanley, Colonel, 62. 

Stanningley, 154. 

Starkey, James, 314. 

Steam ^wer appliM to cotton in¬ 
dustry, 57: to wool, 142, 148, 
130; to worsted, 152 ; to lacc, 
834 - 

St^le Ashton, 172. 

Stirhiig nulitis, 313, 314. 

Stock^rt, 59, 69 »., 75, 78, 120, 
340; weavers' addresses and 
potions, (1811) 83, (1816) 88,90, 
(1818) 113, 114, (1819) I2I; 
spinneis’ combinations, 93, 100; 
power-loom weavers' strike(i8i8). 


woollen weavers, yorkshite^ 
(1819) 164, Ftome (1823} r8x, 
Glouceaterwre (1835) 163, (i8s8- 
1839) 163, Rochdale and Hudders¬ 
field (1827) x66; shearman, 
(1802) X7X; woo l combers and 
worsted weavers, (1835) 30 x-aa 3 ; 
frame-work knitters, (18x4) 233, 
(1817) 248, (x8x9) 250, (i82x) 253 , 
(1824) 253. 

Stroud, 158, 159, x6o, x62, X65. 

Strutt, Jedediah, 222. 

-Joseph, 367. 

Sudbury, 211 «., 316, 3x7. 

Suffolk: worsted centre, X37, X44, 
X53, 154 n.; and silk, 21 x. 

-Lor>l, 210. 

Summerseat, 137. 

Suoderiaud, 19, 38. 

Surrey, 224. 

Surrey militia, 318. 

Sutton, 359. 

Swallow, 323. 

Swindells, Henry, 104, 

Swinton, 20 «. 

Sykes, 323. 


‘T.,* spy, 73. 

Tailors, 17, 47, 85, X03. 
Talleyrand. 318. 

Tate, John, 182 n., 188 w. 
Taunton. 316. 

TavistocK, 197. 

Taylor, ISeniamin, 253 n. 

-Dr., 279 «., 298. 

-Enoch and James, 303. 

- J. E., 297 »•, 347 »• 

-J. F., 165 *. 


9 S> 9 ^: weavers' strike (1818), -Richard, 84. 

xir, ii4-ri7; jenny-spinners' Taylor Hill, 303. 

strike (1818), 94; spinners' strike Temple, Colonel, 195. 

(1829 and T830), 229, 134; and Temples, John, 291, 392. 

Luddite disturbances, 271-279, Tester (woolcombor), zoi. 

3 rji 337 - Tewkesbury, frame-work knilteia 

Stones, John, a Bcilton spy, 277, at, 224, 230, 233. 

278; part in Luddite disturb- ' Thirty-Eight, i^e,' 292; arrest 
ances, 379-284, 393, 296, 298, and trial of, 297-300, 336. 

337 i 338. Thistlewood, 365 n, 

— Simon, father of John, spy, Thomas, Charles, 179. 

377, 280, 281, 293, 337. Thompson, Joseph, 291, 293. 

Strap^. See Cooper, William. Thompson's mill, 303. 

Strikes: miners, (1765) 13-16, (1810) Thomson, Baton, tancashireSpecial 
31 , 33, (1816) 25, (1831 and 1832) Commission(i8x2),392; Yorksbixe 
Chapter III. ; cotton spinners. Special Commissian (16x3), 335, 
(x8io) 92, (x8x8) 96-109, (1829, 328, 329, 334. 

1850) X28-X35 : cotton weavers, -Mr., M.P., 77. 

(1808) 78, (x8x8) 95, 109-1x9; Thong, Nether, 33a 
wocUen apiniMn, (18x9) 155; -Upper, 330. 
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TbornUn Lm», Sil-i6o, 363, 365; 
(Wver’» amat ud escape, 358. 

Tbotpe, 9, 

-Thouas, 63, 90, ISO. 

-Wttliain, 324. 

Thieatening te^rs, 65. 

* Three^lays * gtievanoe (mineis), 
• 7 . 3 «. 33 - 

Xleroey, George, 77; on spy 
system, 371; on Oliver, 373,374. 

Titius, the, 78, 218, 219. 

Titttwistie, 288, 291. 

Tiverton, 197; Heathcoat's lace 
vorks, 200, 242. 

Todmorden, in, 124. 

‘ Tommy-shops,' 20, 31-33. 

Tooke, History of Prices, 88 n. 

TopUs, William, 196: petition 
against voolcomben, 198, 199. 

Tones, 121, 371. 

Tottingtott, III. 

Towle, James, 239, 240. 

-Rodney, alias Bdl, 238, 241. 

Towns of Industrial Revolution, 7. 

Townsend, Sheriff, 208; Lord 
Mayor, 209. 

Trade Unions. See Combinations- 

Trentham, William (hosier), 269, 
270. 

Trowbridge, 146, t88; centre of 
shearman's organisation m 1802, 
171, 172, 175, 178-181. 

Truck system; mines, 20, 21,26, 33; 
woollen industry, 137, 161, 163, 
184; irame-work kmtting in¬ 
dustry, 228, 229, 233, 236, 258, 
266. 


VaouHCT Act, 43, 348. 

Valline, John, 208. 

Vend, the Newcastie, 24, 35. 
Venasuda, 112. 

Vickaiman, Mr., 303, 308 <1., 322, 
3 * 3 - 

' Vindejt' in Tyne Mercury, 36. 
Voice from the Coal Mines, A, 27. 
Volunteers, doubts of, 66. 


WaBDiNGTON, Robert, spy, alias 
A. B., 113 n., 277 ; activities over 
‘ general insunaction' (18x7), 

S 50 -S 5 *- 

Wages, regulation 01; cotton 
weavers, 61, 62, 72-75, 77, 78, 83, 
86, 87, I2I, 124, 128; woollen 
weavers, 157-159; silk weavers, 
207, 209-219; frame-work 

knitters, 223, 224, 254. 

-miners, 18, 18 n., 20,21 n., 28, 

33. 37 : cotton spinners, 94, 97* 
99, r29 «., 131-133: cotton 
weavers, 70, 74, 78, 88, 92, no, 
120, 343, 344 ; woollett spinners, 
t44. 147. »54, *55: wooUen 

weavers, 144 n., 154, 155, 158, 
160, 161, 164, 166, 167; shear¬ 
men, 173 ; worsted spinners, 153; 
worsted weavers, 192, 195: 

woolcombers, 198, 201; silk 

weavers, 213, 217; ribbon 

weavers, 217; frame-work 
knitters, 223-225, 228, 244 *., 
346, 249, 263, 264, 266, 270. 

Wakefield, 311, 319, 342; and 


Trye (woolcomber), 196. 

Tomer, William, tnal and execution 
of, 368, 370. 

Tnmpike men, 181. 

Twarton, 200. 

Twist-net fever, 333. 

Tybnm tickets, 335. 

^me Ham, 45. 

- Mercury, 24, 33-36, 38 u., 41. 

-Vale, 18. 


VUT, 163,163,168 «. 

Undertakers in ribbon trade, 314. 
Union lodges (woollen weavers). 
Ids, 164. 

Unions, Trade. See Combinations. 
tfnUed Trades' Co-operative Journal, 
131. 

Unwin, Professor G., 144 n. 

Uxe, A., Cotton Manufacture of 
Great Britain, so, 124 n. 


OUver, 354, 356, 357, 359 , S6o, 
363. 

Waldtidge, 38-40. 

Wales, 43. 

Walker, Benjamin, moideier of 
Horsfall, 322, 324, 329, 330; 
subsequent history, 334. 

-John, 331. 

-William, 292. 

Wallas, Graham, 711. 

Waller, Ann, 179. 

Walmaley, l^xabeth. 8x. 

Walshaw Lane, ill. 

War; with America, (1775) 53, 55 , 

141, (1812) 319 ; with France, 8, 

142, 162, 193, 226; with Sp^, 
55 - 

Wardle, Colonel, 380. 

Warminster, 171, 173. 

Warp machine, 226, 336. 

Wiurp lace trade, 236,237; workeis, 
aA 


So 
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Wur, Adjutant, 79 n., 277,279,280, 
285. 

Wanes, Joseph, 179. 

-Fboebe, 179. 

Warrington, 39. 

Wanrick, 197; ribbon weavers, 
214, 216. 

Washington, William, 298. 

Watch and Ward Act, 311. 

Water frame, patent^ by Ark¬ 
wright, 50; used for worsted, 
*5*. 155. 222- 

Watermen, 209. 

Watson, Dr., 365 «. 

-Mr., J.P., 320. 

Watt, James, and steam engine, 57. 

Watts, Nath^iel, 160. 

Webb, Mr. and Mrs., History of 
Trade Unionism, 86, 130 «., 336. 

-Mr. (clothier), 180. 

Weddle, George, 44. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, 34. 

Wsightman, George, 367 369, 

370. 

Wellington, 162. 

-Dnke of, la 

Wesley, John, 230. 

-(Luddite), 262. 

Wesleyan Methodists, 307 m. 

Westenholme, James, 333. 

West Houghton weaving factory, 
272: plans to fire, 279-284; 
burned down, 283; trials and 
executions for, 293, 293, 296. 

Westmoreland, 141. 

West Riding, 4; and worsted trade, 
237 > 24I1 143: woollen 

tnsdo, 137-140. 

Whalley, 127. 

Whig liinistry of 1806, 73, 18O. 

Whigs, 121, 240; and spy system, 

wLtbiaad, Samuel, 83, 267, 278, 
279 280; on spies, 300. 

White, George, 229 n. 

-Mr. (cotton master), 119. 

Whitefield, 59, 63, 64. 

Whitehead, 316. 

Whitbers, 241. 

Whittaker, Thomas, 273 «., 274, 
286 291-292. 

WiTO, 54, 35, 58, 59, 78,100; and 
abase of charitable at, 90. 

Wilberfbtee, William, and woollen 
workers, 184, i8d, 187; on 
Oliver, 378. ^^_ 

Willans, Mr., of Dewsbury, 362,363, 




lUiams (connssl for * the 38 *), 299. 


Wilmot, Mr., 180. 

Wilton, 197. 

Wiltshire, to; clothing dietriot, 
137, 146, 138; riots of 1802, 
268 «.; suggestion to get spies 
thence, 314, 313. 

Wingfield, 361. 

Wolstonholme, Rev. Hugh, 367. 

Women: as cotton hand-sifinnets, 
50, 53. 36; as cotton machine- 
spinners, 1311 as cotton hand- 
loom weavers, 60; as cotton 
power-loom weavers, 72; strike 
of, in 1818,93,96; oswocdlenand 
worsted spinners, 143-136; as 
woollen weavers, 161, 162; as 
silk weavers, 209 ; as frame-work 
knitters, 222 *.; Luddite opposi¬ 
tion to employment, 237, 263; 
as lace workers, 234, 233 n., 236; 
lace runners try to combine, 262, 
263; as embroiderers of hose, 
269, 270; behaviour in strikes 
(pitmen's wives in 1S32 strike), 
42,43; in cotton strike (1808), 80; 
in cotton strike (1818), 103, 115, 
116. 

Wood, Alderman, 327 n. 

-Baron, 332, and trial of * the 

38,* 299, 300; sod trial of 
Huddersfidd rioters, 363, 366. 

-Join (cropper), 510, 322, 329. 

-(Bradford spinner), 156. 

-Sir Francis, 311. 

-William (Blanketeer), 348,349. 

Wool, export of British, 136, 137. 

Woolcombors, 47, 190, 194 (see 
Chapter vi., section vL, 193); 
nature of work and character¬ 
istic!’, 193, 196; opposition to 
machinery, 197-200; TopUs on, 
198, 199 ; Congress at Coventry, 
200, 201; Bradford strike (1825), 
201-203 ; superseded by nuwbin- 
eiy, 203, 204; address to soasttn 
(1840), 203. 

Woollen Bill, 136 n., 143. 

-industry, 136-1^. 

-Manufactuie, Committee on 

state of (1806), 181, 186,187. 

-statutes, 168; attempt of men 

to enforce (1802-1809), 180-188; 
Bills suspending, 181-185, 187, 
188; shearmen's Bill, 184; Com¬ 
mittee of 1806 on, 186; repealed 
(1809), 188. See also Gig milb. 
Apprentices, Limitation of looms. 

-weavers (see Chaptse vi,, see- 

tion iii.), 156: eaify cfiarac.t n e - 
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Wici, 136; Attempt to obtain 
ngnlatum at wages in S. W. (1756), 
*97-^59 : attempt to enforce 
wooHen statntes (1803-1899), 180- 
188; and flying shuttle, 159-161; 
stability of wages in S.W,, 163; 
organisation and strikes in S.W., 
162-164; organisation and strikes 
in Yorkshire, 164-167: and power- 
looms, 167. 

Wool-eotteis, 181. 

Worcester, 36. 

Worsley, 296. 

-T., 93 ft. 

Worsted Acts, 190,191. 

-Committee, 190, 199. 

-industry, 136-138, 140-143. 

-mills, 132, 153, « 33 . 156. 

-weavers, 47 (see Chapter vi., 

section V., 190); of Norwich, 191- 
194; of West Riding, 194, 195; 
and power-looms, 194, 193; Join 


sroolcombetB in 1825 strike, aoi* 
*03. 

Wortley, 154. 

-Stuart, 325 M. 

Wotten, 163. 

Wright, Mr., J.P., 116. 

Wyatt and Paul, 51. 

Wylde, Dr., J.P., 239. 

Wymondham, 193. 

YaawooD, Humphrey, and Lnddito 
disturbauices, 276, 278, 286, 287, 
297. 

Yates, Mr. (Pedi s partner), 66. 

Yeomanry, the, usm (1818), 93,119. 

Young, Arthur: on woollen manu¬ 
facture, 2,136,139,150,151; on 
worsted, 141, 152 192; on 

wretchedness of spinners, 143; 
on miners, 18 h., 19, 20 a.: on 
silk, 211 N. 

Young, Sir Wilham, 184. 
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